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ADVERTISEMENT. 

In the writing of this volume, the author 
has availed himself of the labors of others, 
80 far as they have been to his purpose. In 
the Theory ot Morals, he is chiefly indebted 
to Brown ; in Practical Ethics, to Paley. — 
In making the extracts from the work of Dr. 
Paley, liberty has. been taken to abridge or 
alter, wherever it was thought expedient ; 
and, in a few instances, where the grammat- 
ical construction, the phraseology, or the 
sense, has been considerably altered, the ex- 
tracts are marked with single inverted com- 
mas. 

December 27, 1824. 



NOTE. TboBC who find tbe Thxo&t op Moilai.8 nnintelligible or 
uninterestiog, may pass from the Ijtt&odvctiov to Practical EthxcI; 
p. 76. 



MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 



xxrT&osvoTZoir. 

f 

Knowledge is congenial to the human .mind. The 
acquisition of it affords a pleasure, independent of 
the uses to which it may be applied. But it is the 
practical utility of any branch of knowledge, which 
gives it its chief value. The difference between the 
practical utility of the various branches of knowl- 
edge, is very great. Some can scarcely be said to be 
of any benefit beyond the momentary gratification 
afforded by the acquisition ; others produce an effect 
on the mind which is indirectly beneficial ; and others 
are directly subservient to the purposes of human 
life. Such knowledge and such studies, as tend to 
strengthen and elevate the mind, to induce a habit of 
reflection, and to withdraw the thoughts from the 
thousand trifles by which they are so prone to be oc- 
cupied, exert a salutary influence on the conduct' and 
on the happiness of the individual, by means of the 
effect which they produce on the mind, though they 
may not be capable of being directly applied to any 
practical purposes. But as it is the disposition oV 
heart which individuals cherish, and the course of 
moral conduct which they pursue, that are the grand 
source of happiness or misery to themselves and oth- 
ers, that knowledge which is best adapted to melior- 
ate the dii^sition and to regulate the conduct, must 
be most worthy of our attention and pursuit* 
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Man is not guided by instinct to the infallible at- 
tainment of his best good. He may fail of it by in- 
action, or by ill-directed efforts. He finds himself 
led astray by his passions ; and he looks in vain, for 
a safe guide, to the example of others. It is, then, the 
dictate of wisdom to inquire, by what means these 
wayward propensities may be subdued, and his feet 
gpided in the path of peace. Happy are they who 
make this inquiry in early years. Still happier they, 
whom, before they are capable of making the inqui- 
ry, the hand of instruction has been already guiding 
in the path of knowledge and virtue. — But what is the 
knowledge, which the young inquirer should chiefly 
seek, and the friendly instructer most sedulously im- 
part ? What is the knowledge^ which tends to recall 
us from low and sordid pursuits, to fix our affections 
on better objects, and to form us to such a character, 
and direct us to such a course of conduct, as will se- 
cure the divine approbation, and be most promotive 
of our own happiness and that of the^ community of 
which we are members ? It is the knotwiedg&of ourt- 
selves, of human nature in general, of our Creator, 
and of the relations we sustain to him and to our fel- 
low-creatures.. Of the means of obtaining a knowl- 
edge of our Creator, of the relations we sustain to 
him, aiad the duties which result from those relations, 
I forbear to speak in this place. To obtain , a knowl- 
edge of .ourselves,, and of human nature in general, 
we.musjt ci^irefuUy observe. what passes in.ourowa 
mindsand iiearts, watch the motives of our conduct, 
notice the.condjuct of those around, us, study the de^ 
lineations^.of human character contained in,the sacured 
pages, and gpide, all. these ob5ervatioJ)sandi^q^ju^ies 
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by a scientific acquaintance with tlie elementary prin- 
ciples of intellectual and moral philosophy. A scien- 
tific acquaintance with first principles, is no ks« 
important in studying the human character and in 
forming rules of human conduct, than in the observa- 
tions of the astronomer and the researches of the 
physical inquirer. 

" Moral philosophy or Ethics,'' says Dr. Paley, " is 
that science which teaches men their duty and tbe 
reasons of it.'' One advantage of making this sci- 
ence a study, is, to lead the student to reflect on the 
nature of the motives by which he is habitually actu- 
ated, and the tendency of the course of conduct 
which he is daily pursuing. Although the science 
should afford no new information in regard to the 
moral nature of man, nor cast any new light on (he 
path of duty, yet the individual might derive very 
great benefit from being led frequently and seriously 
to reflect on the subjects on whch it treats. It is of 
■reflection rather than instruction, that many stand 
most in need. 

Another advantage of studying the science of eth- 
ics, is the effect it has on the moral sensibility of the 
individual. As the external senses, by frequent ex- 
ercise and by habits of attention, become more ready 
in perceiving their appropriate objects, and discrim- 
inating the various differences that subsist between 
them } so, by frequent exercise and by attending to 
its operations, the moral discernment becomes more 
ready and delicate. If refinemeiH of taste in r^ard 
to natural beauty, is so highly prized, of much great- 
er value must be this refinement and delicacy of the 
moral taste. Thus, tbe love of virtue and the hatred 
of vice more strongly and spontaneously arise. The 
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distinction between right and wrong acquires a more 
prominent place in the mind. The hand shrinks in- 
stinctively from the performance of a wrong action ; 
and the existence of wrong feelings in the breast is 
followed by a more ready and a deeper compunction. 
The moral nature of man, is that which peculiarly 
distinguishes him from the brute creation. This, as 
it is virtuous or vicious, either gives him a deformity 
more odious than brutes ever possess, or adorns him 
with a beauty by which he is assimilated to angels ; 
and it will eventually either sink him into the deep- 
est wretchedness, or exaR him to the highest felicity. 
But there is something in man, which disposes him to 
neglect the means of virtue and happiness, — to neg- 
lect even those instructions and commands which 
come to us with the authority of divine inspiration. 
Hence, another advantage of moral philosophy is, 
that it shows Reason to be the friend and auxilia- 
ry of Religion. It shows that the dictates of Reason 
coincide with the precepts of the Bible. This is a 
consideration, which to the good man indeed is less 
necessary, yet even to him it affords a satisfaction, 
and is not without its use ; but by the many, who are 
uninfluenced by the motives of religion, all its weight 
is needed, to excite them to seek their own moral im- 
provement. Most men are willing to study the max- 
ims which point out the path of virtue and happiness, 
if those maxims can be presented in connection with 
the reasons by which they are supported, and not as 
mere commands resting solely on the authority of 
God. On such, while their minds are enlightened in 
regard to the nature of virtue and vice, and they are 
led to reflect on the consequences of each, a salutary 
effect can hardly fail to be produced. 
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tt 18 in vain to saj, that the Bible is sufficient for 
the moral improvement of mankind, and that there- 
fore books of moral philosophy are needless. We 
might as well say, that the Bible is sufficient for the 
religious improvement of mankind, and that therefore 
sermons, and systems of divinity, and all religions 
books of human composition, are needless ; or that 
the law of God is sufficient for the government of 
mankind, and that therefore the civil law, and all 
human laws, are needless. If the light and aid of 
reason in relation to human duty, are to be rejected, 
then Paul was in an error when he ^ reasoned with the 
Thessalonians out of the scriptiH'es ;'*-^he ougiit mere- 
ly to have read to them out of the scriptures. We 
might just as well say, that all the prophecies and 
doctrines of the Bible mubt be so plain, that there 
can be no need of reasop to explain the one or to 
prov€ the other, as that all the pi'ecepts of the Bible 
miist be so plain and so minute, that there can be no 
need of reason to illustrate and apply them* 

But why i& not the law of the land a sufficient rule 
of life ? Many, indeed, make this their rule of Hfe ; 
at least., they appear fa be ^^ satisfied with themselv^es, 
so long 83 they do or omit nothing, for the' doing or 
Qmkting of which the law caia piuii^h them* But ev:* 
,«ry system of human kiwsi, considered as a mle of 
life, labors under the two following defects : 

1. Human laws omit many duties, as not objects of 
compulsion ; such as piet^r toGod,hounty totfaepoor^ 
forgiveness of injuries, education of children, gratis 
tude to. benetactors* The law nev^r speaihs: but to 
cpmnvand, nor commands but where it can. compel ; 

* Actt, xTti. %. 

b2 
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consequently it omits those duties, which, by their 
nature, must be voluntary* 

2. Human laws permit, or, which is the same things 
suffer to go unpunished, many crimes, because they 
are incapable of being defined by any previous de- 
scription ;— of which nature are luxury, prodigality^ 
disrespect to parents, &c. For, this is the alternatiTe ; 
either the law must define beforehand and with pre- 
cision the offences which it punishes, or it must be 
left to the discretion of the magistrate, to determine 
upon each particular accusation, whether it constitute 
that offence which the law designed to punish, or not ; 
which is, in effect, leaving it to the magistrate to pun- 
ish or not to punish, at his pleasure, the individual 
who is brought before him ; — which is just so much 
tyranny."* It is evident, tLerefore,that by the nature 
of the case, the civil law cannot be a complete direc- 
tory of human conduct. Such, indeed, is the deprav- 
ity of man, that neither reason, nor revelation, nor 
the civil law,is sufficient effectually to preserve him from 
crime, and to make him always virtuous and happy. 
The understanding may receive all the light of which 
t is capable, yet, without a heart to obey the dictates 
of reason and the commands of the Gospel, mankind 
will grope as in the dark. Moral Philosophy, rest- 
ing on the principles of the Gospel, offers herself as 
an auxiliary in reforming the vicious, in enlightening 
the ignorant, in elevating the degraded mind to wider 
views, in inspiring the sordid breast with nobler pur- 
poses, and in guiding the consciencious inquirer to 
those beneficent deeds and that course of conduct 
which will gratifyi in the highest degree, the wishes 
•f his benevolent heart. 

•Paley'a Monl PhUosophj; Book I. Chap. 3. 
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Foundation of Moral Distinetionf, 

Bt moral distinctioDS, are intended those, which 
are denoted by the epithets, ^ yirtaous' and ' Ticions,' 
' right^ and ^ wrong.' These terms, though apptied also 
to external actions, have a primary reference to certain 
internal feelings, which are the sources of virtuous and 
vicious actions, and in which all moral differences are 
really to be sought. One class of these feelings consists 
of emotions of approbcUion and of disapprobation. These 
I shall denominate moral emotions ; and those feelings ybr 
which a man is approved or disapproved, I shall denom- 
inate moral feelings. Moral emotions, Indeed, being vir- 
tuous, are a species of moral feelings ; yet the distinction 
just made between feelings and emotions, will be found 
convenient in the discussions on which we are about to 
enter. 

By an emotion of approbation^ is meant an emotion of 
lorve toward a virtuous man, regarded simply as such» 
This emotion is, by some writers, termed the love of 
complacency^ or complacential love. It is distinct from 
benevolence^ or benevolent love, which regards its object 
merely as susceptible of pleasure and pain. Both bene- 
volence and complacency are pleasant emotions, — not^ 
however, consisting in pleasure, but being immediately^ 
followed by pleasure. 
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Ad emotion of disapprobmtion is one that is felt toward 
a man regarded merely as possessing a certain character. 
It is totally distinct from tnaleoelence^ which directly and 
ultimately desires the misery of its object Disapproba- 
tion is usually, and malevolence always, u painful emotion ; 
that is, an emotion attended with pain. The pain arising 
from «e{/^disapprobatiou, is called remorse. When emo- 
tions of self-disapprobation are more vivid than usual^ 
and accompanied with a greater degree of pain, and this 
state of mind continues ibr some length of time, it is 
styled, in the language of theology, conviction of sin; 
and when the emotions of self-disapprobatioD are such as 
beiong to the class of christian virtues, they constitute f»- 
f^ntunee of sin. 

I now proceed to lay down and establish a Ifew jNropo- 
sltions, which appear to eotibrace the first prisictpUs oi 
moral philosophy. 

L Moral etuoiions are of a peculiar kind. 

The truth of this proposition, it cannot need much il* 
lustration to show. Little more seeiQS necessary, than 
ekarly to show what moral emotions are. The man to- 
ward whom these emotions are felt, is regarded as being 
amiable or odious^ as possessing good or ill desert^ as de- 
serving to enjoy happiness^ or to suffer pain. We feel 
that there is & fitness and propriety in making him happy, 
i^t seelEs the liappiness of others ; and in making him 
miserable, th^t desires to make others so. 

An emotion of approbation is distinct from the emo- 
tien that is felt in view of natural beauty. The einotion 
whi<;:h I feel in beholding a virtuous action^ is obviowly 
different from tbat which 1 feel in looking at a rose. But 
it may be thought that the emotion which is excited by 
the beauty of the human countenance^ is oflen of the same 
Idnd with that which is excited by a virtuous actioB. To 
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correct this mistake, it is only necessary to distiDguish 
between mere beauty, as consisting in colors and forms, 
and that expression of the countenance, which consists in 
the ideas that are suggested by these colors and forms. 
When th^ countenance is such as to suggest the idea of 
an amiable disposition, consisting in the habitual exercise 
of virtuous feelings, no wonder that an emotion of approbti- 
tion should be excited. Here, however, it is the virtuous 
heart that is approved, — not the beauty which is the 
means of suggesting the idea of this virtue to our concep- 
tion. Let an individual possess the fairest complexion 
and the most perfect symmetry of features, and at the 
same time be known, by intimacy of acquaintance, to be 
destitute of every virtuous feeling ; — how far will a look 
at the beauty of the countenance be from exciting the 
pleasant emotion of approbation ! 

Again, an emotion of approbation is distinct from the 
emotion that is felt in view of mere utility. The emo- 
tion which I feel in beholding a virtuous action, is obvi- 
ously different from that which 1 feel in looking at a 
newly invented machine. The term ^ approbation^ is, in- 
deed, sometimes applied to a machine, and to various 
other things wliich are not virtuous ; but, in these cases, 
the word is used in a totally different sense. No one 
would say that a machine is amiable^ that it possesses good 
desert^ or is worthy to be happy. Even the beneficent 
actions of men are approved as virtuous, only when re- 
garded as proceeding from a virtuous motive. If, when 
1 see an act of beneficence performed, I am in doubt as 
to the design of the actor, and, for some reason, cannot 
conceive him as acting with a good design, I cannot feel 
an emotion of approbation. The action appears no less 
usejhil than it otherwise would ; but the performance of it 
does not render the man amiable in my view. 
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The emotion that is felt in rieir o£ knfiwleige and ioL 
^nUj IB equallj distinct from that which is felt in view of 
Tirtucu^ feelings. We maj, indeed, know or conceive « 
man to have been inflnenced by virtuous motives in the 
acquisition of linow ledge and the cultivation of his mind ; 
juid, in this case, the exliibitions of his genius and l€»ar»- 
ing will, by suggesting to us the idea of those vktuous 
motives, excite in us an emojdon of approbation. Or his 
iLUowledge and talents may be employed in doing good ; 
and thus appear in » still nearer connection with a virtu* 
oua heart But, in both these cases, as in that of the 
beauty of the countenance, it is the virtuous he^t only 
that is the object of moral complacency. Suppose thia 
extensive knowledge and these superior talents to be 
possessed by a man who employs them only in injiiring 
and making wretched all who are within the sphere of 
{lis agency ; — we feel, at once, that in beholding such a 
man, not one complacent emotion can arise. Yet, if 
knowledge and talents were objects of moral approbation, 
we should feel this pleasing emotion in view of such a 
roan, regarded as possessing knowledge and taieats, how- 
ever m,uc;h disapprobation we might feel of him, regarded 
as possessing a malignant disposition. 

II. Moral fteUngs are of a peculiar kind. 

We are so coo^stituted, that we cannot help believiog', 
that there are comes of the sensations and emotions which 
we feel, distinct from those sensations and emotions, and 
existing independently of them. This belief implies, that 
there is a variety in tho^ causes, corresponding with the 
variety of sensations l^nd emotions. ^ To the $mon of 
all the external causes of our sensations, |n one great 
system, we give thje iiame of the nuUeri4id world^^ The 
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Tarift<ies'^ those c^u^9,-^th&t is to- seyV those causes 
themseiTes^ oonsfidered Individually, Hsbeiog different one 
from anoth cf^— we ca 11 the p reperties • or qualities of mat- 
tet' A cMmti ntmi6er of these, that have, by affecting 
our senses at the same time ^bf^cortieasHocf died in the mind,' 
we call a bifdy. When two bodies affect our senses di^ 
fcfreatlj. We believe^ of course, that they are not botbf 
e<Miiposed of precisely the same combinatloa of propeiu 
ties. For example, we believe, that in sugar and worm- 
wood, there is a difference of properties^ which is the 
cause pf their aflFecting the palate differently ; — ^that worm-' 
w^od'isrdestkute of some of the properties of sugar, or 
eontakm some properties which sagar does not^ or both.- 
if we say, that the ditine wHI is the sole cause of these 
Afferent sensations^ and that they are not owing to any 
difference- between the sugar and the* wormwood, we' 
must, to be connstent, iiay, that the divine will is the sole 
cause o{ all our sensatiens^ and thus deny the existence 
of the material* world, and of all created beingsbeside our-' 
selves. The existence of secondary causes of our sen-' 
satioBSy cannot be proved by reasoning; neither can we 
prove that thosee secondary causes «re different, onte -front' 
another.' Both the existence and thevaiiety of thc^se 
causes, are believed by lis^because we are iso constituted 
by our Creator^ that 'the belief isr intuitive and irresistible. 
In like tnamier, we befieve,' that in the internal causes* 
of our ef]td<«<MM, thereid-a-Done^y, correspondihgwith the' 
variety of emotions excited; Those feelings^ tberefbr^,' 
whioh^excite tRora2'eikiotions,'-^thdt is, in vi^w of whicii' 
flaoi^t emotions ^rise,'^mu8t be different lr6m every thing' 
elsey because there is* nothing else whiich' occasions the' 
same emetlotts: This difference t>f thos^ feelings frbm 
ererytliing else, is tleneted by icaltitig ibretn moral feel-^ 
idgsyor by fia3Hing that they ar^ >of a m^f-<i2 naff^e. So; 
emotions of approblftiOB'' being ^lU^retit frcrm' those of 
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disapprobation, the feeliDgfs which occasion the one set 
of emotions, most be different from those which occasion 
the other set of emotions ; and tliis difference is denoted 
by giving to the one class of feelings the name of virtue, 
and to the other, that of viet. 

We learn the nature of material things by the sensa- 
tions which they excite, and the nature of moral feelings 
by the emotions which they excite. But there is one 
poict, in which the analogy fails. We know nothing of 
material things, except through the medium of our sensa- 
tions ; but we have knowledge of our moral feelingps by 
consciousness, as well as by means of our moral emotions. 
Although, therefore, we had been formed without moral 
emotions, we should have the same means of distinguish- 
ing our moral from our other feelings, that we now have 
of distinguishing our moral emotions from the other men- 
tal phenomena. Take benevolence for an example. We 
might feel benevolence ourselves, might enjoy a pleasure 
in the exercise of benevolent feelings, and might have a 
conception of benevolence in others, — thus knowing dis- 
tinctly what benevolence is ; but we might not, as now, 
love a benevolent man for his benevolence. 

I find some difficulty in understanding what Dn Brown 
means by saying, in his remarks on the phrase ^ moral 
sense,' and elsewhere, that virtue and vice are mere re^ 
lations to moral emotions, and that \\ithout these emo- 
tions, virtue and vice would have no existence. He seems 
to mean, that certain feelings become virtuous or the 
contrary by being approved or disapproved ; — that is to 
say, that a certain feeling is approved as virtuous, when, in 
fact, it is not virtuous till it becomes so by being approved ! 
We might, as Dr. Brown admits, have been so consti- 
tuted, that our moral emotions should be reversed, — that 
we should uniformly approve what we now disapprove, 
sind disapprove what we now approve. It follows, ao* 
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cording to his ideas of virtue and vice, that what is now 
\ice, nould really then be virtue, and that what is now 
virtue, would then be vice ; that is, that if ail men really 
approved malevolence and disapproved benevolence, 
there would be nothing absurd or incongruous in such 
approbation and disapprobation, but malevolence would 
really be worthy to be loved, because we were so consti- 
tuted as actually to love it, and benevolence would really 
be worthy to be hated^ because we were so constituted as 
actually to hate it The truth is, virtue and vice have 
each a nature of its own, which makes it to be virtue or 
vice, whether it be viewed with approbation, or disap- 
probation, or neither. If all our moral emotions should 
cease, and if the terms ^ virtue^ and ^ vice' should cease, 
still, the thingps which those terms now denote, if they 
continued to exist, as they might, would possess the same 
distinct and opposite nature as at present. The means 
of discovering moral differences might cease ; but the dtf- 
ferences themselves would remain forever the same. 

III. All men^ without exception, feel moral emotions. 

The evidence that they do, is the same, as that all men 
feel emotions of any other particular kind, as of beauty, 
or sympathy. We know that we feel these emotions 
ourselves ; and we have all the evidence that the nature 
of the case admits, that they are felt by all mankind. It 
is as incredible, that any one, who belongs to the human 
species, should never feel an emotion of approbation or 
of disapprobation, in view of the actions of others, or in 
the recollection of his own, as that any one. should regard 
all objects of sight as being perfectly indifferent to the 
eye, or should witness the sorrows and joys, the desires 
and aversions, of his fellow creatures, without ever hav- 
ing one congenial emotion excited in his breast. 

c 
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IV. The same feelings are always approved^ and the 
same always disapproved. 

The meaning of this proposition is, that a man, who 
performs a certain action from certain motives, cannot 
feel, on account of the action, an emotion of self-apppro- 
hation at one time, and of self-condemnation at another, — 
his views of the motives from which the action was per- 
formed, remaining the same ; or, that two men, possessing 
the same views of the motives which led to the perform- 
ance of an action, cannot regard the agent, the one with 
a sentiment of moral approbation, and the other with a 
sentiment of moral disapprobation. I shall do little more 
on this subject, than to give an explanation of those ap- 
pearances which seem to favor the contrary opinion. • 

1. It is to be remarked, that though all men feel moral 
emotions ; yet all do not feel them in every instance, 
in which an action, suited to excite them, is present- 
ed to the view. *' There are moments," — to use the 
words of Dr. Brown, — " in which the mind is wholly 
incapable of perceiving moral differences; — that is to 
say, in which the emotions that constitute the feeling 
of these moral differences, do not arise. Such are 
all the moments of very violent passion. When the im- 
petuosity of the passion is abated, indeed, we perceive 
that we ha?e done what we now look upon with horror ; 
hut when our passion was most violent, we were truly 
blinded by it, or at least saw only what it permitted us to 
see. The moral emotion has not arisen, because the 
whole soul was occupied with a different species of feel- 
ing. The moral distinctions, however, or general ten- 
dencies of actions to excite this emotion, are not on this 
account less certain ; or we must say, that the truths of 
arithmetic, and all other truths, are uncertain, since the 
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miod, in a state of passion, would be equally iDcapable of 
dlstinguishiDg these."* 

It also seems probable, tbat even when the mind is not 
blinded by extreme passion, moral emotions are far from 
rising invariably in vie^r of virtuous and vicious actions. 
There appears to be such a thing as moral insensibility ^ — 
in consequence of which, most men can sometimes, and 
some men can habitually, view a virtuous or vicious ac- 
tion without feeling any moral emotion. The apostle, 
using figurative language, speaks of men, '^ whose con- 
science is seared with a hot iron ;" which seems to de- 
note a callous, torpid state of the heart, without any 
susceptibility of moral emotion.! 

2. There is an apparent contrariety in the moral emo- 
tions of men, arising from the complexity of actions. There 
are many " actions," — to borrow again the language of 
Dr. Brown, — " which are so complex as to have various 
opposite results of good and evil, or of which it is not 
easy to trace the consequences. An action, when it is the 
object of our moral approbation or disapprobation, is the 
agent himself, acting with certain views. These views, 
that is to say, the intentions of the agent, arc necessary to 
be taken into account, or, rather, are the great moral 
circumstances to be considered ; and the intention is not 
visible to us like the external changes produced by it, 
but is, in many cases, to be inferred from the apparent 
results. When these results, therefore, are too obscure, 
or too complicated, to furnish clear and immetliate evi- 
dence of the intention, we may pause in estimating ac- 
tions, which we should not fail to have approved instantly, 
or disapproved instantly, if we had known the intention 
of the agent, or could have inferred it more easily from 
a simpler result ; or, by fixing our attention chiefly on 
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one park of the complex result, that was perhaps not the 
part which the agent had in view, we may condemn what 
was praiseworthy, or applaud what deserved onr condem- 
nation. If the same individual may thus have different 
moral sentiments, according to the different parts of the 
complex result on which his attention may have heen 
fixed, it is surely not wonderful, that different individuals, 
in regarding the same action, should sometimes approve, 
in like manner, and disappprove variously, not because 
the principle of moral emotion, as an original tendency 
of the mind, is jibsolutely capricious, but because the ac- 
tion considered, though apparently the same, is really dif- 
ferent as an object of conception in different minds ac- 
cording to the parts of the mixed result which attract the 
chief attention. 

Such partial views, it is evident, may become the views 
of a whole nation, from the peculiar circumstances in 
which the nation may be placed as to other nations, or 
from peculiarity of general institutions. The legal per- 
mission of theflt in Sparta, for example, may seem to us^ 
with our pacific habits, and security of police, an excep- 
tion to that moral principle of disapprobation for which 
I contend. But there can be no doubt, that theft, as mere 
theft, or, in other words, as a mere production of a cer- 
tain quantity of evil by one individual to another individ- 
ual, — if it never had been considered in relation to any 
political object, would in Sparta also, have excited dis- 
approbation as with us. As a mode of inuring to habits 
of vigilance a warlike people, however, it might be 
considered in a very different light; the evil of the 
loss of property, — though in itself an evil to the individ- 
ual, even in a country in which differences of property 
were so slight, — ^being nothing in this estimate, when 
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compared with the more importaot natioDal accession of 
military virtue."* 

^^ When the usages of a country allow the exposure of 
infants, is it not still for some reason of advantage to the 
community, falsely supposed to require it, that the per- 
mission ifl given ? Or is it for the mere pleasure of de- 
priving the individual infant of life, and of adding a few 
more sufierings to the general sufferings of humanity ? 
Where is the land that says. Let misery he produced, or 
increased, because it is misery ? Let the production of 
happiness to an individual be avoided, because it is hap- 
piness ? Then, indeed, might the distinctions of morality 
in the emotions which attend the production of good and 
evil, be allowed to be wholly accidental. But if nature 
has everywhere made the production of good desirable 
for itself, and the production of evil desirable, — when, it 
is desired and approved, — only because it is accompanied, 
or supposed to be accompanied, with good, the very de^ 
sire of the compound of good and evil, on this account, 
is itself a proof, not of love of evil, but of love of goo4* 
It is pleasing thus to find nature, in the wildest excesses 
of savage ignorance, and in those abuses to which the im- 
perfect knowledge even of civilized nations sometimes 
gives rise, still vindicating as it were her own excellence, 
— in the midst of vice and misery asserting still those 
sacred principles, which are the virtue and the happiness 
of nations, — principles of which that very misery and vice 
attest the power, whether in the errors of multitudes who 
have sought evil for some supposed good, or in the guilt 
of individuals, who, in abandoning virtue, still offer to it 
an allegiance which it is impossible for them to withhold, 
in the homage of their lemorse. 
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It neyer mii^t be forgotten, in ettfmatiQg^ tbe moral im- 
pression which actions prodace, that an action is nothii^ 
in itself, — tltat all which we traly consider in it is the 
agent placed in certain circmnstances, feeling certain de- 
tires, willing certain changes, — ^and that enr approbation 
and disapprobation may therefore Tary, without any fickle- 
ness on onr part, merely in consequence of the different 
▼lews which we form of the intention of the agent - In 
every complicated case, therefore, it is so far from won- 
derfnl, that different indiyidQals should ju^^ differently, 
that it wonld, indeed, be truly wonderful if they should 
judgpe alike, since it would imply a far nicer measurement 
than any of which we are capable, of the mixed good 
and evil of the complex results of human action, and a 
power of discerning what is secretly passing in the heart, 
which man does not possess, and which it is not easy for 
us to suppose man, in any circumstances, capable of 
possessing."* 

3. There is sometimes an apparent disagreement in the 
moral sentiments of men, arising Irom the imperfettion of 
language. Words which denote the operations of the 
mind and the feelings of the heart, are frequently under- 
stood differently by different persons. This difference 
appears to arise from the circumstance, that an emotion 
or desire cannot be perceived, at the same moment, by 
different individuals, if a question arise concerning the 
color of a certain flower, the flower can be produced, and 
a simultaneous view of it will at once bring the parties 
to an agreement on tbe subject. But if a-question arise 
whether a certain emotion or desire, anger for instance, 
be innocent or criminal, the parties have no such means 
of coming to a decision. They may not both mean the 
same thing by anger ; and may be unable to ascertain 

»Ibifl. 
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whether they do or not. Id like manner, disputes re- 
spectlng^ yarions things which are not snhject to the eogni»> 
ance of the senses, frequently arise, not from any real 
difference of sentiment, but solely from the parties, not 
being able, or more frequently not taking proper means, 
to understand one another. 

4. Men are liable to err in judging of their own past 
feelings through a fandt in the mtmory. Moral feelings 
and moral emotions, in most men, receive little atientiim 
and are soon /orgo^ten. Various operations of the mind, 
frequently, from not being objects of attention, pass away 
without being remembered a momeot.* We need not 
wonder, then, that in a being so depraved as man, moral 
feelings and emotions should be neglected and forgotten ; 
that in one so little disposed to listen to the whispers of 
conscience, those whispers should fall unheeded on the 
ear, and soon pass into oblivion. And this inattention, as 
it respects the moral emotions, is. increased by the cir- 
cumstance, that those emotions ar*^.. usually leu vwidn than 
the other emotions that arise in the breast. The conse- 
quence is, that in this, as in other cases, when a man en- 
deavors to recollect things, to which he did not sufficient- 
ly attend to impress them on the memory, he falls into 
frequent mistakes. That which he conceives, is not that 
which really was. If he felt a feeble emotion of disap« 
probation at the time of performing an action, he now, 
perhaps, conceives himself to have felt an emotion of 
approbation ; and hence concludes, that the motives from 
which be acted were good. Or if, sensible that he can- 
not recollect his moral emotions, be endeavors to recol- 
lect his moral feelings, he falls into a nustake of the same 
kind. His motives may, in fact, have been bad ; but, 
they being forgotten, good motives, perhaps, arise to liis 
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coDception; and, in view of these, he feels ah emotion 
of self-approbation. The feelings of which he approves, 
are reallj yirtoous ; but they are feelings that were not 
his. The mififake lies in conceiving himself to have ex- 
perienced feelings which he did not experience. 

5. Moral emotions are frequently influenced by auocior 
tion. The words ^ justice,^ ^ injustice,^ &c., denote classei 
of actions. Suppose we see or hear of an action that be- 
longs to ^' a class that we term unjust^ we feel instantly,^' 
to use the words of Dr Brown, ^^ not the mere emotion 
which the action of itself would originiily have excited, 
but we feel also that emotion which has been associated 
with the class of actions to which the particular action 
belongs ; and though the action may be of a kind, which, 
if we had formed no general arrangement, would have 
excited but slight emotion, as implying no very great in- 
jury produced or intended, it thus excites a far more 
vivid feeling, by borrowing, as it were, from other analo- 
gous and more atrocious actions, that are comprehend- 
ed under the same general term, the feeling which they 
would originally have excited.'''^ 

Association ope|*ates in a different manner, when an 
action, apparently vicious, is performed hy one whom we 
know to possess many excellent qualities, especially if the 
person is one whom we love. Seeing the action done by 
Aim, the many virtues which we know or believe hira to 
possess, rush into our mind, and exclude those suggestions 
of bad motives, which would otherwise arise. The mere 
habit of regarding his actions as proceeding from good 
motives, is sufficient to lead us to ascribe them to such, 
even in cases where an impartial spectator would see ev- 
idence of an evil design. 
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The view we have taken of the subject, is, I trust, suf- 
ficient to obviate every objection to the position, that, 
though, while the external act is the same, an emotion ei- 
ther of approbation or of disapprobation maj arise, ac- 
cording to the conceptions that are formed of the design 
of the actor, yet the same motives^ the same meralfeelings^ 
are, if any moral emotion arises, always approved, and 
the same always disapproved. If we should admit this 
not to be the case, we must give a new definition of vir- 
tue. We must say, that those feelings are virtuous, in 
view of which an emotion of approbation arises mort 
frequently than of disapprobation. And if any individual 
should be so unfortunate as to feel a disapprobatiou of 
virtue as often as an approbation of it, he must, in order to 
come at the truth, disregard his own moral emotions al- 
together, and inquire what are the feelings which man- 
kind in general approve. — Now it must be impossible, in 
many instances, for a man to know whether a certain 
emotion which he feels, harmonizes with those which he 
has usually felt in similar circumstances. If the feel- 
ings, of whose moral nature he would judge, are some 
which he has never had beiore, or which he cannot re- 
collect that he ever had before, he i^ utterly unable to 
ascertain whether they are virtuous or the contrary. 
If he has reason to apprehend that the moral emotions 
which he habitually feels, are not accordant with those 
of mankind in general, the difficulty of ascertaining the 
moral nature of particular feelings, must be greatly in- 
creased ; and the instances must be numerous, in which 
it is impossible even to form a probable conjecture 
whether a particular feeling be virtuous or not. 

It seems to me incredible, that He who has formed 
man to be subject to ajnoral law, should so constitute 
the mind of any individual, that he shall experience 
moral emotions whose only use is to deceive ; and that he 
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shall be, many limes, reduced to the necessity of jui^ng 
erroneously, if he judges at all, of the nature of his mor- 
al feelings. It avails nothing for a man, when subject to 
such a moral delusion, to ewmine his motives with a close, 
and impartial, and faithful scrutiny ; for after all, he will 
feel, perhaps, a vivid emotion of self-approbation in act- 
ing from motives, which all the world beside and God 
himself would agree in condemning. Those very de- 
sires and affections, which, at another time, he would feel 
to be criminal, he now feels to be amiable and commend- 
able. This is indeed, — in a worse sense even than that in- 
tended by St. Paul, — to be given up to •'' strong delusion, 
so as to believe a lie.'^ 

The views that have been taken in this chapter, will 
afford a solution of three questions that have been discus- 
sed by writers on ethics : 

1. Is conscience a dutinct faculty of the mind? 

2. Is it an original faculty of the mind ? 

3. Is conscience ever erroneous ? 

These three questions correspond with the first, third, 
and fourth general heads of the present chapter. I shall 
make a few remarks upon each in order. 

1. Is conscience a distinct faculty of the mind? 

Here a preliminary question arises ; What is a faculty 
of the mind ? In reply, 1 would observe, that the words, 
^ intellect,' ' heart,' ' reason,' ' conscience,' are general 
terms, invented to denote certain classes of mental phe- 
nomena. The mind is endued with various powers and 
susceptibilities, or, in other words, is capable of existing 
in a great variety of states. Of these various states, some 
are similar to one another, and some are dissimilar. 
They are, therefore, capable of being classed, by assign- 
ing to each class those phenomena which possess a simi- 
larity one to another. A faculty of the mind, there^ 
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fore, is not a part of the mind, or an organ of the 
mind, but the indivisible mind itself, reg>arded as capa- 
ble of exhibiting, or as actually exhibiting, a certain 
class of phenomena. A knowledge of the mind can be gpiin- 
ed only by a carefal observation of the phenomena which 
it exhibits. Without this observation of the phenomena 
themselves, the general terms used to denote them, — ^in 
other words, the terms which are used as names of the 
faculties, — must be unintelligible. Moch perplexity has 
arisen, irom attempting to study the philosophy of the 
mind, merely by reading about the faculties, and laboring 
to determine the precise limits of these faculties, without 
looking into the mind itself. To him who knows how to 
apply the inductive philosophy to the ^study of the mind, 
it is comparatively unimportant, whether the mind be 
considered as having a greater or a less number of tacul- 
ties. In some instances, faculties which really exist, have 
remained without a name ; but in a greater number of in- 
stances, faculties have been ascribed to the mind without 
foundation. Moral feelings are the most important of all 
the classes of mental phenomena ; yet tlie moral faouky 
has never received a name ; nor has any material incon* 
venience arisen from the want of a general term appro- 
priated to this purpose. When we wish to speak of man 
as being susceptible of moral feelings, it is sufficient to 
say that he is a ^ moral agent.' To denote the class oi 
moral emotions, however, the term ^ conscience ' is gener- 
ally used. The phrase ^ mroral sense' has been used for 
the same purpose by some writers. These terms, how 
ever, appear not to be used by all to include precisely 
the same class of mental phenomena ; and this is an evil, 
which, thov^h of no small magnitude, is many times la- 
separable from the use of general terms. I prefer to use 
the term ^ conscience' as denoting the class of moral emth 
tions ; and taking it in this sense, it is certainly a distinct 
faculty of the mind. 
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Dr. Browa objects to the phrase ^ moral sense,^ that 
the class of mental affectioDs intended to be denoted by 
it, consists of emotions^ not of tensaliofu or pereeptians an* 
alogons to those of the external senses. But although 
the phrase is not to be used in a philosophic classification 
of the mental phenomena, yet it may, without improprih 
ety, be used metaphorically. Natural beauty, as dis- 
tinct from the colors and forms of external objects, c<m- 
sistB wholly in a peculiar emotion of the mind ; yet it is 
common to speak of teeing or perceiving the beauty of an 
object. In like manner, the amiableness of virtue is de- 
nominated moral beauty^ and we speak of seeing or per- 
ceiving this beauty. And if there is a moral beauty and 
a moral vision, there must, of course, be a tnoral eye, — 
in othei words, a ^ moral sense.' Dr. Brown, though he 
avoids the phrase ^ moral sense,' yet admits that it may 
be used metaphorically, and actually uses metaphors of 
equivalent import. He speaks of ^ perceiving moral diiei^. 
ences,' and of being ^ blinded to moral distinctionft.' Iff 
therefore, I should find it convenient to use metaphors oi 
this kind, I shall feel myself at liberty to do it, withoirt 
trespassing against propriety of language. 

The following observations of Dr. Brown, illustrate the 
distinctioo between conscience and reason; and define 
the limits of the two faculties, in i^elation to each other : 

^ If all the actions of which man is capable, had ter- 
minated in one simple result of good or evil, without any 
mixture of both, or any further consequences, reason, I 
conceive, would have been of no advantage whatever in 
determining moral sentiments, that must, in that case, 
liave arisen immediately on the consideration of the sim- 
ple effect, and of the will of producing that simple effect. 
Of the intentional production of good, as good, we should 
have approved instantly — of the intentional production of 
evil, as evil, we should as instantly have disappi:%>ved ; 
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Qiid reason coidd not, in such circumstances, haye taught 
«$ to \6ve the one more, or hate the other less ;— <:ertaia- 
4j not to love what we should otherwise have hated, nor 
to hate what we should otherwise have loved. But ac- 
tions have not one simple result, in most cases. In pro- 
ducing enjoyment to some, they may produce misery to 
others,— either by consequences that are less or more re- 
mote, or by their own immediate but compound opera- 
tion. It is impossible, therefore, to discover instantly, or 
certainly, in any particular case, the intention of the a- 
gent from the apparent result ; and impossible for our 
selves to know, instantly, whea we wish to perform a 
particular action, for a particular end, whether it may not 
produce more evil than good, — when the good was our 
only object, — or more good than evil, when our object 
was the evil only. Reason, therefore, — that power by 
which we discover the various relations of things, comes 
to our aid ; and, pointing out to osall the probable physi- 
cal consequences of actions, shows us the good of what we 
might have conceived to be evil, the evil of what we 
might have conceived to be good, weighing each with 
each, and calculating the preponderance of either. It 
thus influences our moral feelings indirectly ; but it influ- 
ences them only hy presenting to us new objects, to be 
admired or hated, and still addresses itself to a principle 
which admires or hates. Like a telescope, or microscope, 
it shows us what was ioo distant, or too minute, to come 
within the sphere of our simple vision ; but it does not 
alter the nature of vision itself. The best telescope, or 
the ' best microscope, could give no aid to the blind. 
They imply the previous power of visual discernment, 
or they are absolutely useless. Reason, in like manner, 
supposes in us a discriminating vision of another kind. 
By pointing out to us innumerable advantages or disad- 
vantages, that flow from an jtction, it may heighten or re- 
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duce our approMlon of tke acHoift) «Dd c^oteqatntiy, •« 
estimate of the virtue of hin whoM we floppose to faa?c 
had tliis whole amoimt of good ot evil in view, in Ills in- 
tentional prodnction of it ; hnt ft does this onljr beG«i»e 
we are capahie of feeling moral regard for the fntentlon- 
al producer of happiness to others, independently of any 
analyses which reason may make.''* 

2. Is conscience an briginai faculty df th^ ttdtiA ? 

In saying that it is, 1 only mean, in the wordif of Dr. 
Brown, ^^ that we come into existence wkh certain sos^ 
ceptihilities of emotion, in consequence of which, it 
will he impossible for us, in after life, but fhr the iof#Q- 
ence of counteracting circumstances, momentary or per- 
manent, not to be pleased with the contemplatioil of cer- 
tain actions as soon as they have become fully known to 
us, and not to have feelings of disgust, on the contempla- 
tion of certain other actions."! Any faculty or power 
is properly denominated original and natttralj which is 
called into exercise in every individual to whom suitable 
occasions for its exercise are afforded. It is not necessa- 
ry that a faculty, in order to be termed original, should 
be exercised as soon as a human being begins to exist', 
any more than that it should be exercised at every mo- 
ment during his whole subsequent life. If, When an infknt i$ 
born, we can predict, that in cage opportunities are a£^ 
forded, he will certainly be the subject of certain sensa- 
tions or emotions, it is siffficient to render it proper to 
apply the epithets * original' and ' natural' to that faculty 
or power to which those Sensations or emotions are as- 
cribed. However desirable it may be to the patent, 
therefore, as an auxiliary in early education, to know at 
What period and on what occasions moral feelings and 
moral emotions first arise in the breast of his child, it is 
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of no consequence at aU in detenaining tbe qucstioa 
whether the moral faculties are originai and natural, or 
accidental and acquired properties of human nature^ 

I would tdk/e this opportunitj to remark, that when we 
tell hpw God haiscanstitvted or formed the mind, or speak 
of the Ofigbial tendencies which he has given it, our 
B»(OaQing is not, that the mind has any reaembknce to a 
machine, which is so constructed^ that it will, of itseli^ 
gi^o^ly dev elope certain results ; or to the genn of a 
'plaiQft,, whicb contains, in miniature, the Tarious parts 
wli^ch 9^M be unjolded to yiew in the progress of veg- 
,Q;t9(tion ;-^but we mean ^implj to declare the fact, that 
eveii^r hunan mind) which God has created, exhibits, in 
ceHain circumstance?! certain pheoomena. To ascribe 
ai^ of the^o pb«n09ien|i, ^erefore, to the original coi^ 
stitution or tendencies of the mindv>— in other words, to 
say that these take place because the mind has been so 
c^fistituted by the Author of its beii\g, is to make an 
ovenit. ^ 9 series of eyents the cause of itself. 

To. conclude, I would inquire of those who say that 
^onpelef&ce. is wholly acquiredn^h^t it is merely the 
oreatu^ of' ediication-*— whether they believe that a child 
can be so educated, as to think that he merits the favor 
both of God and man, by doing to others, in all respects, 
pbsf^ the omUrary of what he would wi^h them to do to 

hip^- 

It B^i$» tp be the object of some, who are fond of 
mah^t^iflAlkg that consciei^oe is wholly acquired, and may 
r<eceiTe any modification whatever, from accidental cir- 
ciimstances, to cast off the restraints of morality and re- 
ligioo- They may, indeed, cast off these restraints ; they 
may hal^tii^ly stifle the voice of conscience ;^-but let 
thet^' reokeiaber, that their moral feelings do not cease to 
arise, because th^ip moral emotions are suspended, and 
that the eye of 09)M9oionce doe? not ceaae to view their 
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character as it is, because they have become blind to it 
themselves. 

3. Is conscience ever erroneous ? 

The various causes which have led many to believe 
that conscience may be perverted and erroneous, have 
been considered at some length under the fourth general 
head of tlus chapter. Such errors as these, however, 
are not properly ascribed to conscience. If there is any 
man, however depraved, who really thinks that benevo- 
lence is a hateful thing, and that a man deserves to be 
punished for loving his fellow creatures and promoting 
their happiness ; and who, on the other hand, thinks 
that malevolence is an amiable quality, and that it is a 
duty to hate and torment, as far as lies in our power, 
every being that exists ; then, I will acknowledge that 
conscience may be arroneouA. 

In treating of moral distinctions, I have, in conformi- 
ty to the ideas of Dr. Brown, spoken only of moral feel- 
ings and moral emotions. These, however, seem not to 
include all the moral phenomena of the' mind. There is 
another class, which I would denominate the moral per- 
ceptioTU, 

Good and ill desert are certain relations of a moral 
agent to enjoyment and suffering. But the idea or per- 
ception of a relation is an intellectual state of the mind, — 
not an emotion. The perceptions of good and ill desert 
are, therefore, not the same thing as the moral emotions, 
and hence may exist independently of them. Thus, the 
benevolent man, even to those who wish him ill, appears 
worthy to be happy ; and the malevolent man, even to 
hicnseif^ appears worthy to be miterable. Thus, a crinainal 
is oAen sensible of the justice of the punishment which 
he suffers, while he hates those b^ whose authority it is 
inflicted. Perhaps also the relations of a moral agent to 
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approbation 9XkA duapprohaiion^ may be pttean^i by as, 
without feeling, at the tim^, the moral emotions them- 
selves. For example, the virtuous man, even to those 
by whom he is haUd^ may appear 'worthy to be Uved. A 
perception of one's own ill desert, may be accompanied 
with pain. If the pain is slight, it may be called a sense 
or feeling of ill desert ; if increased, it becomes remorse. 
Perhaps the moral emotions are always preceded by the 
moral perceptions. 

I would not ascribe these moral perceptions to a pecu* 
liar faculty ; but to reoion^ " that power by which we 
discover the various re^iont of things.'" 

Since the moral perceptions may occasion remorse, 
without an intervening emotion of self-disapprobation, it 
follows, that although the moral emotions are virtuous, 
yet wicked men may, while on earth, and hereafter in 
the world of misery, suffer the torments of remorse, 
without any virtuous feelings, beipg involved in their re- 
morse. 



OBAnaoin. 



J^ature of Firiue- 

1. Those feelings are virtuous, in the consciousness of 
which in ourselves, or the conception of which in any 
one, an emotion of approbation arises in the breast. 

2. The term * Virtue' denotes such hahits of action^ 
as may naturally be supposed to proceed from virtuous 
feelings. Justice, veracity, and temperance, are instances 
of this kind. Individual actions aho, though not habitu- 
al, are termed virtuous, when they appear to proceed 
from virtuous motives. 
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Strictly speaking, it is the agent only who is yirtuofrsv 
as it is he only who is the object of approbation. A 
feeling or action is yirtaous only in a secondary sense. 
A virtuous feeling is one which renders a man virtuous ; 
and a virtuous action is one which affords an indication 
that a man is virtuous. 

Thoughts, feelings, and actions, have no existence dis- 
tinct from the agent. An action is an agent acting ; and 
thoughts and feelings are the mind thinking and feeling: 
In other words, thoughts and feelings are mtnJ, existing 
in certain states ; and an external action, consisting 
merely of certain bodily motions, is matter^ existing in 
certain states. Motion is a state of matter, and thoughts 
and feelings are states of mind. 

The definition above given of virtue, includes two 
fiktsses of feelings ; of which the one may be denominat- 
ed instinctive and social virtues, and the other, christian 
virtues. The former are tliose which all men, in some 
degree, possess ; the latter are those which are peculiar 
to chfistiaM. Emotions of approbation are also virtuous, 
and belong to the one or the other class of virtues, ac- 
cording to the kind of virtue that is approved. Emotions 
of disapprobation are also virtuous, and may belong to 
either of the two classes of virtues. 

To draw, between the christian virtues and those that 
are of an inferior order, a line of distinction, by which 
the difference may, in all cases, he perceived, belongs 
rather to the department of theology, than to that of 
ethics. For information on this subject, I would refer to 
" Edwards on the Affections," " Spring's Essays on the 
Distinguishing Traits of the Christian Character," and 
other writers who treat of the nature of christian virtue. 
The term ' virtue' is,, however, generally limited to 
such duties toward other men and toward ourselves, as 
have no direct reference to a future state of existence. * 
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Duties toward God, and all duties that relate to a future 
state, are denoted by tlie terms ' picty^ and ^ religion.' 

The terms, ' virtue,' * merit,' ' obligation,' all hare 
reference to one feeling of the mind, that of approb^ 
tion ; and differ only as denoting a difference of time. 
Virtue denotes a certain feeling or action as present ; 
merit, as poLst ; and obligation, as future,* The terms 
' right' and ' wrong,' ' good' and ' bad,' applied to a feel- 
ing or actioQ, are synonymous with ^ yirtuous' and ^ yi- 
cious.' Dr. Paley, however, speaks of actions as being 
right or wrong in the abstract, according as they have a 
tendency to promote the general happiness, or the con- 
trary. But the term ^ right,' in tliis sense, becomes sy« 
nonymous with ^ useful ;' and if this sense of the term be 
admitted, we shall frequently have occasion to denominate 
an action right in the one sense, which is wrong in the oth- 
er, — which would be liable to produce perplexity. A man, 
through ignorance or want of judgment, may, though 
with the best intentions, perform a very hurtful action; 
and this action, however hurtful, is yet, as connected 
with the moral feelings from which it proceeds, virtuous 
or right On the other hand, a man may, though with an 
evil design, perform a very useful action ; and this action, 
however useful, is vet, as connected with the moral feel- 
ings from which it proceeds, vicious or wrong. 

An action is right or wrong, then, only as it proceeds 
from good or bad motivesj-^in other words, as the agent 
is virtuous ar vicious in its performance. When an ac- 
,.tion is said to be right or wrong, there is always an allu- 
fflon, more or less direct, to an agent, who is supposed to 
act under the influence of certain views and feelings. 
When we have reference to no particular agent, we de<- 
nominate those actions right, which any man, who should 
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form a just esUmate of their coDseqaences, wovld feel 
under obligation to perform. And when we refer to a 
particular IndiTidual, who has performed a certain action, 
not knowing, with certainty, the moral feelings which 
influenced him to act, we pronounce upon his conduct od 
the presumption, Chat he acted from those motives, 
which only could have influenced ourselves, in the same 
circumstances, to act in the sao^e manner. We say, that 
be did right, or wrong ; though, at the same time, if it 
shall appear, that we mistook in regard to the motives 
from which he acted, our language will have been in- 
correct, and our commendation, or censure, unmerited. 
In like manner, we say that a man ought to perform a cer- 
tain action, presuming that his views of the tendency of 
the action are the same with our own. The condition 
that iBunderdood in assertions of this kind, is, as in many 
other cases, so eatily understood, that it seldom need be 
expressed. 

The expressions, ^ I am under obligation to do an ac- 
tion,^ ^ I am bound to do it,' ^ I ought to do it,' and ^ It is 
my duly to do it,' all mean the same thing. We are said 
to be under obligation to exercise right feelings, and to 
perform right external actions. To be under obligation 
to exercise certain feelings, means, that if we exercise 
those feelings, we shall be proper objects of moral ap- 
probation ; and that, if we do not exercise them, it can only 
be owing to our exercising feelings of the contrary na- 
ture, which render us fit objects of moral disapprobation. 
To be under obligation to do a certain external action, 
means, that if we do that action, we shall appear amiable 
4»r worthy of approbation ; and that, if we abstain from it, 
we shall appear odious or worthy of disapprobation. In 
atiier words, to be under obligation to do an action, 
means, that the exercise of right feelings will iniallibly 
lead us to do the action ; and that, consequebtly, our neg- 
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lecdng to do it, will afford evidence of the esserdse of 
wrong feelings. To feel under obligation to do an action^ 
IS to be sensible, that if my moral feelings are right, I 
shall do the action ; and that nothing but wrong feelings 
can prevent my doing it. The guilt of violating an ob- 
ligation, consists in those wrong feelings, to which only our 
neglect of the action can be owing. Man, as a moral agent, 
is so constituted, that when an action is presented to view, 
which the exercise of right feelings would lead him to 
perform, he cannot be destitute of all moral feelings, and 
therefore cannot abstain from doing the action without 
being the subject of wrong feelings. Thus it is, that all 
guilt, considered as lying in the heart, is positive^ though, 
as respects external conduct, there appears to be no impro* 
priety in speaking of '^sins of omission,^' or f»fthe guilt 
of n^lecting duty. The commission of vicious actions ii 
criminal only as it is indicative of wrong feelings ; and 
the omission of virtuous actions is frequently as indica- 
tive of something wrong in the heart ; so that bad cxter^ 
nal actions and the omission of good external actions, are 
criminal in precisely the same sense. 

The preceding illustration of the nature of moral ob- 
ligation, may enable us to see what we are to understand 
by the ^ dictates^ and the ^ reproaches^ of conscience > 
and also to determine one or two questions relative to the 
nature of duty. 

When an action, which we have ability and opportu- 
nity to perform, is presented to the mind, the idea of 
the feelings which would lead to its performance, is 
suggested ; and we approve of these as right feelings, or 
disapprove of them as wrong. We will suppose the ac- 
tion to be such, that we approve of the feelings which 
would lead to its performance. The idea of the feelings 
which only can hinder its performance, is also suggested ^ 
and we disapprove of these as wrong feelings. Either or 
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Mil of tlMse moral enoliMs^ ooMtilnt^ a se^jse of d«(f 
or obligatiM to da the actioiiw Perhaps^ howefei^t m 
si08t men, a wnte of dnky conaisli cblefljr of a diiMij^Hro- 
kadoB of tiM aotkipatod f ulilt of aegtoetuB^ a Yirtw>9a 
action. ^ To know that we ihoald.fee) owseWes wiwortby 
of seU^teooiyaod objects raHuir olMlf«bb(^f«oiCo^ if wo 
did not act in a ceriidn maaaer, 10,'' wjs Dr. BrowBt '^ to 
feel the moral obligtalioa to act in a certaia loanner.'''*^ 
A sense of dutj is called, metaphoricaUy, the voiCQ, diisr 
tates, or monitions of coosdence. If the coDteiii|^laW4 
action is performed, and from good motSTes, the moial 
emotion (hat is felt, is called the appcobalion of coor 
science. The emotions of pleasure which ace connefited 
with this approbation, are the pleasure which arises fraaa 
an approving conscience? If the dutj is neglected, or if 
any action is performed from wrong motives, the emoliQiA 
of self-disapprobation that is felt, is attended with emti^ 
tions of pain. These emotions of self*disapprobatJOii 
and of pain, constitate the repros^^hes of an accusing coa* 
science. The same painful emotiona are sometimes. cair- 
led remorse of conscience and the stii^ of conscience.-^ 
Such are the ideas which appear to be coached under the 
iiguratite terms in common use respecting conscience, 
when those terms are analy^red, and their meaning e^ 
pressed in literal language. 

It has been made a question by some, whether it is tihe 
duty of men to he perfectly holy. Tlie question, however, 
is quite unmeaning, and can only have arisen from ob- 
scure or erroneous ideas of the nature of duty* It resuhs 
from the very nature of moral obligation, that it is our 
duty to exercise right feelings toward every object, towi^d 
which we exercise any moral feelings at all. 

Another question ia the following : ^ Ought the die* 
tates of conscience always to be obeyed ?' Thi? questioo, 

♦Brown's PhiloFopby, Lect. 73. 
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i4io^ <will ti« fvuod^ on exMDiaatioD, t» be irhdilj 
1^. Tbe ^ dktales W c#ii8cieiioe' «m « siMue •£ datj. 
The qtiesdon^ ^n, is^ ^ Ought a tease «f 4mtj aliNife 
to govern '0«r coirduet V-^wk ether words, « Ought we el* 
Ways to cto otBr dcfty ?'*^ie otber words, ^ Is it our &Uj 
ttlways ted6 our ikity f ev, * Ought we always to4o what 
we etight V If, indeed, oonscieftee might contradict it* 
self, and condemn at one time what it afifiroTed at anoth* 
^r, we ii^gbt admit that the dielates of conscience ought 
not always to he obeyed. Bot efioagh, I tns^, has heea 
Mdd on this subject under the fourth general head ef the 
preceding chapter. Or if we should admit a right and 
wrong in tbe abstract^ as an immediate loundation of dufy^ 
adrantage might be taken of the ambiguity of terms, te 
say tbdt tbe dictates of conscience ought not always te 
be obeyed. To illustrate my meaning, suppose that a 
man, in a certain instance, ought not to do what he real- 
ly thinks he ought to do. It follows, that he ought to do 
Something which he really thinks he ought not to do. 
And if, among the innumerable Tariety of things which 
be believes it would be wrong for him, at that time, to 
do, he. fixes upon some one, there is a pBssibUity^ that by 
intending to do wrong, he may happen to do right. But 
it is said by some, and it would seem seriously said, tb«t 
in such circumstances, a man will inevitabUf do wrong y<^-*- 
for, if he does what he thinks he ought, it will be wrong, 
because his views of duty are erroneous, and the action is 
in itself wrong ; and if he does what he thinks he ought 
not, it will be wrong, because he acts wHh a bad design. 
Be it so ; — with equal truth I reply, that a man, in such 
circumstances will inevitably do right ;— ^for, if he does 
what he thinks he ought to do, it will be right, because he 
acts with a good design ; and if he abstains from doing it, 
it will be tight, because the action is in itself wrong, and 
ought to' be abstained from. These seeming contradie- 
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tioDS arise from anttmiiif , in each case, two itandard$ of 
doty, and, of course, osli^ the terms ^ right' and Vwrong^ 
in two dijfferent sensefl. The two parts of the alterna- 
tive are made to appear hoth right or both wrong, by 
shifting the standard in passing from the one to the other. 
But it is to be remembered, that, even if we nse the 
term ^ right' in an abstract sense, soch a rectitode as tlip 
does not constitote duty. 

I will make a remark or two,illastrati¥e of the way in 
which some have been led to imagine that conscience 
might sometimes err. When a man has performed an 
action that is followed by calamitons consequences, which 
men in general would have foreseen, and which he, with 
more information or a better judgment would have fore* 
seen, his neighbors very naturally ascribe the action to an 
evil de^gn. And if he assures them that he meant well, 
that he acted conscientiously, this, instead of eilacing 
from their minds the impression that he was influenced by 
wrong feelings, leads tbem to suspect that he was deceiv- 
ed in regard to the nature of his feelings, and to conclude, 
that if his conscience could approve such motives, it most 
be a perverted and erroneous conscience. Thus they 
■persist In condemning him, because they cannot admit the 
belief, that his motives were really good. They coold 
not, themselves, perform such an action from good mo- 
tives; and they cannot conceive that any other could. 
Or, the man may have been previously criminal in neg- 
lecting to obtain that information, which might enable 
him to judge correctly of the tendency of the action ; 
and they, fully persuaded that there is blame somewhere, 
have not sufficient discrimination to attach it to that part 
of the man's conduct, to which it really belongs. And pos- 
sibly, the man himself may err through the same want of 
discrimination ; or, more probably, amid the bitter regret 
which he feels, and the unanimous reproaches of others, 
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lie may fbrgef his real mntires, falselj conceiTe blmself 
to have acted frott bad fDotiTes, and hence conclude, that 
Hke ste tf-apprebati^n which he felt at the time was delfnive, 
and that he did wrong in obeying the dictates of his con- 
iK:ience. if, however, he avoids this mistake, and retains 
a consciousness of rectitude, he may repel every impa- 
tation of biame by saying, ^ I know that my motives were 
good ; and it is nnreasonabte to censnre me for consequen- 
ces which I did not foresee nor intend, and which had I 
foreseen, I should by means have performed the action.^ 

But is there not danger, lest some should justify them- 
selves in tke commission of real crimes, under the pre- 
tence of honest intentions ? Madame de Staet suggests 
a dianger nff this kind. ^ Whart reply shall we make,'* she 
asks, '^ to those who should pretend that in departing 
from duty, they obey the dictates of conscience f** But 
I imagine that no great- evii is to be apprehended from 
this source. In oi^dlnary cases, it is easy to make a 
man see, that he can maintam the pretence of good in- 
tentions only by pleading ignorance or want of foresight ; 
and there are iew, — so depraved is man,— ^who would not 
rather be suspected of want of integrity than of want of 
understanding. 

The case of St. Paul merits a particular consideration. 
He says, ^^ f verily thought with myself that I ought to 
do many things contrary to the name of Jesus of Naza- 
reth."t Was it, then, his duty to persecute the chris- 
tians, and to lay waste the church ? — On thi» subject, two 
or three preliminary remarks may serve to g^ard against 
misapprehension. 



* Qmo rapoadre, a ooDZ qiii|^teeidraltBt»oii s* «eartaat da ^Toir, qii^ 
iH obeisseot «ux mouYenens dc kur comciencd.— i'^ VAUmttgM, 
Tome HI. p. 205. 

f Acts zzvi. 9. 
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1. PauPs ?lew8 of Christ aad of chrisliani, were, be- 
fore his conTersion, verj errooeous ; and these errooe- 
ous views, so far as he was led to entertain them by pre- 
judice, or pride, or any bad pa%sion, were crimincU, Tbej 
were criminal in the same sense that any external conduct 
is, — that is, as proceeding from wrong feelings of heart. 
We often hear of the innocence of error ; but error is 
frequently as criminal as falsehood, frauds aud other vices 
of the kind, because it originates in moral feelings equally 
bad. 

2. Paul was criminal, not only in forming, but in am- 
ttmitng to enierlatn, those erroneous views. Right moral 
feelings would have led him to examine' the subject of 
Christianity impartialhf and prayerfully ; and such an ex- 
amination would have ended in his conviction. 

3. Paul was highly criminal in persecuting the chris- 
tians. He says that he was ^' exceedingly mad against 
them ;^^ and there is much evidence that he was actaated 
by a malevolent and persecuting spirit. Such a spirit, 
his conscience could not approve ; neither could he think, 
that by indulging it, he should meet the approbation of 
God. It appears from the context, that he did not say 
that he once thought he ought to do many things against 
the name of Jesus, in the way of exculpatlog himself, 
hut to show how errooeous his views of the christian re- 
ligion had been. In another place, too, he represents his 
persecuting the saints as the summit of his wickedness.* 

4. I now proceed to observe, that FauPs views of the 
nature and tendency of the new religion, appear to have 
been such, that it was actually his duty, while he enter- 
tained these views, to oppose the progress of this reli- 
gion. But it was his duty- to oppose the christians with 
right feelings, — with the same humble and benevolent 
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spirit, with which they were laboring to propagate their 
religion, liiifl spirit, however, wonld have soon led him 
to see that his views were erroneous ; and of coarse, 
with the change in his views, tiis duty to oppose ciuria* 
tianity would have ceased. — is it said, that l>ecai]8e his 
erroneous views were criminal, the course of conduct 
resulting from those views, must have been criminal ? I 
reply, that there is only one thing wliich can render the 
conduct criminal ; and that is, its proceeding directly from 
wrong feelings. 1 said ^^ directly ;'^ 1 mean, as directly 
as any external conduct can proceed from the moral feel- 
ings, that is, through the medium of the conceptions and 
volitions. Criminal thoughts, criminal opinions, and 
criminal conduct, are all criminal in the same sense ; that 
is, not because one of them may proceed from another, 
but because they all proceed alike from wrong feeling^. 
And although the moral feelings which a man had years 
1^0, may, through a concatenation of intervening opin- 
ions, actions, and events, render his present conduct dif> 
ferent from what it would otherwise have been, yet this 
conduct is not to be denominated right or wrong accord- 
ing to the nature of those distant feelings, but according 
to the nature of the feelings from which it now springs. 
Such an indirect and complex method of estimating the 
morality of actions, would occasion infinite confusion in 
the language of ethics. 

Paul says, that he really thought he ought to do many 
things in opposition to Christ; and though he says this to 
show Id bow great a mistake he had been in regard to 
Christianity, yet it contains an explicit declaration, that 
he "^ ihought^^ he ought to oppose Christ ;— and what a 
man tkinlu he ought to do, he is, while he thinks so, im- 
der obligation to do. A man may, soon afterwards, mis- 
take in regard to his moral emotions, through the fault of 
his memory ^ but i^e cannot make such a cuistake at the 
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time. To 086 the words of Madame de Staei, ^ The 
▼oice of conscience is so delicate, that it is easy to stifle 
it ; bat it is so dear and distinct, that it is impossible to 
misunderstand it^-* Bat it does oot follow irom tlus, tiiaC 
a man will in fact act from good motives im doii^ that 

« _ 

which lie preirioosly felt it his doty to do. The same 
action may be performed from Tarious motives f and an 
action which right feelings would lead as toperfmrm, may, 
DOTertheless, be performed under the complete infloence 
of wrong feelings. A man may feel that he diookl be 
self^ondemned. if he forebore to perform the action ; asMl 
yet may immediately proceed to perform it, imp^ed 
by feelings eren worse than those which alone could 
have pre? ented him from performing it, and perhaps 
without once smpecting the real motiyes of liis conduce. 
Although, therefore, it was PauPs duty, while he thought 
so, ^^ to do many thmgs contrary to tlie naase of Jeaos 
of Nazareth ;^' yet we cannot infer from this that he 
actually did his duty, io^^podng Christ^-^-slDce duty' is 
performed only when wo act from such motives as con- 
science appiof es. 

if Paul had correct views of the divine character, and 
beUeyed it to be the will of God that the christians 
should bo persecuted and destroyed, he might hare been 
as justifiaUe in dragging them to prison, in purauing ti^m 
even to foreign cities, and in giving his voice against 
tJiem when they were put to death, as the Israelites 
were in destroying the inhabitants of Canaan in obedi- 
ence to the divine command* But I do not suppose he 
did believe k to be the will of God, that he should per- 
secute Ihem in the mminer that he did. I suppose, in- 
deed, that eTOD if he had been actuated by good mo- 

* Ia voix de la conicience eft si delicate* qu' il e»t facile de V etoalfer ; 
mail elle est si pure, qu* il est impossible de la i&ecoanoitie..-Z>e V Al^ 
leaiagne, Tome III. p. 1B3. 
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tires, he would have beeu led, till he saw his error, to 
do ^^ many thiogs^^ ag^aiilst the eharch; bat not so many 
nor meh things as he actually did, impelled by a maleyo- 
lent spirit, which ^^ breathed out threatenings and slaugh' 
ter against the disciples of the Lord.'^ It is piobable, 
that the whispers of conscience were drowned amid the 
clamors of passion and the impetnosity of zeal. Had he 
paused to reflect, and to examine* the motives by which 
he was actuated, he might probably have become sensi- 
ble of his error and his guilt, even in the midst of his 
persecuting career. 

The preceding discussions bring us to an important 
j^ractical conclusion ; — That it is impossible to be too 
•OHiscientioiis ; that tenderness of conscience ought ev- 
er to be cultivated ; that the reproach of scrupulosity 
ought never to be feared ; and that the moral emotions 
ought to be carefully attended to and remembered. 

I now proceed to an inquiry more directly illustrative 
of the nature of virtue, than the definitions, explanations, 
and reasonings, with which this chapter has, thus far, 
been occupied. 

Why do virtuaus feelings lead to the performance of one 
action^ rather than of another ? 

It is obvious, tbat the foundation of this preference,, 
must be a difference, of some kind, in actions themselves, 
or in their relations, or consequences. What this differ- 
ence is, constitutes, then, the object of inquiry. 

The subject on which we are now entering, is one on 
which various and discc rdant opinions have been entei^ 
tained« Some have supposed one thin^and some another, 
to be the sole ground of virtuous preference in acting; 
and some have -supposed there are various co-ordinate 
principles of virtuous action. Some of these supposi^ 
tions we shall briefly consider. 

e2- 
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1. The win of God U rapposed hy Mine to be tlie dok 
reaton why the firtuous men prefers ooe actioo to anoth- 
er. The will of God is an infiilime fuU of dotj, and his 
commands, in many instances, make known to us our dnty ; 
Init there is a reason why it Is oor duty to Conform to the 
will of God and obey his comn«nds, and this Is, that his 
win is perfectly beneTolent, and his commandi are per- 
fectly suited to promote the ends ef Infinite benoT^enee. 
Dnty resnlts from the natore and relations of thli^|s ; and 
is immntable, so long 9n tliat nature and Ihose relatione 
remain the same. Therefore, even on the snpposition 
that God shonld reqnire his creatures to eiercise hatred 
and malice toward one another, er should forbid ihem to 
act from beneTolent motives, they could not feel tat ap- 
probation of such a command and snch a prohibitioiQ, md 
^erefore, could not feel a self-approbation in complying 
with them ; — in other words, it would not be their duh/ to 
comply with them. 

** We consider the Deity,*' says Dr. Brown^ ** as pos- 
sessing the highest moral perfection ; but, in that theolo- 
gical view of morality which acknowledges no mode of 
estimating excellence beyond the divine command itself, 
whatever it might have been,— these words are absolute-' 
ly meaningless ; since, if, instead of what we now term 
virtue, he bad commanded only what we now term vice, 

his command must still hatre been equally holy.'' 

^^ God has, indeed, commanded certain actions, and it is 
our virtue to conform our actions to his will ; but if the 
virtue depend exclusively on obedience to the command, 
and if there be no peculiar moral excellence in the ac- 
tions commanded, he must have been equally adorable, 
though natore had exhibited only appearances of unceas-* 
ing malevolence in its author, and every command which 
he had delivered to his creatures, had been only to add 
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new ToliKitai^ miieiies to the physical oiiseries which 
already sarroonded them.^'* 

2. Some t oppose, that there is a < moral wrliC in c^r« 
taki actioDS, indepeodent of their utility ; and (hat this 
moral worth coostittttes a reason why the virtuous man 
perfariM actkms of that kind. What this moral worth 
is, however, is difficnlt to be conceived. Does the moral 
worth of UnUh^ for instance, ooosist in the/rnett of things, 
in the adopted»«#« of one thing to another, and in the ewr^ 
TUpBmAtnce of words with the ideas which they represent, 
and of signs with the ^ings signified ? Then is there the 
same moral worth in the correct solution of a mathemati- 
cal problem, in the musdcal concord of voices in singing, 
or in the exact delineation of an object in painting, as in 
speaking the truth, or keeping a promise. There is, 
indeed, a moral worth in the molfve* from which truth 
proceeds, when those motives are good ; but in troth it« 
self, abstractedly considered, there appears to be no worth 
Or value, of any kind whatever^ except what may be cal- 
led a nalural worth, consisting in the useful tendency of 
truth. 

3. Some stippose, that the tendency of actions to pro- 
mote on€*9 own h(b$i interest^ is the sole reason of perform- 
ing them, in the mind of the virtuous man. According 
to this system, which is advocated by many able writers, 
virtue consists in, a rational rtgard to one^s own happi- 
ness ; and virtuous actions are those which are considered 
as being best adapted to promote this object. This is 
the system of Dr. Paley. In answer to the question, 
*^ Why am 1 under obligation to keep my word ?^ be says, 
^^ Because I am urged to do so by a violent motive, (name- 
ly, the expectation of being after this life rewarded, if I 
do, or ponished for it, if 1 do not,) resulting from the 

* Brown*s Pbiloiophy, Lect. SO. 
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comfliaiid of andther (namely, of God.) This solaifoa 
goes to the bottom of the subject, as do farther qnestioii 
can reasonablj be asked. Therefore, prirate happiness 
IS oor moti?e, anil the will of God oar rale.'^ And in 
accordance with this, is his deflnitioD of Virtue : ^^ Virtue 
is the doing good to mankind, in obedience to the will of 
God, and for the sake of eYerlasting happiness.*' 

A ^ rational regard' to our own happiness, most mean, a 
denre of personal happiness, controlled and directed by reep- 
son, Bot reason, which is wholly an intelieetual faeiilty,i8 
no part of virtue, if it were, there would be something of 
▼irtae in the operations of the reasoning faculty, wlien em* 
ployed in accomplishing the basest and worst of purpo- 
ses. The reasoning powers are employed in adapting 
means to an end in deeds ot cruelty and oppression, pre- 
cisely in the same manner, as in deeds of kindness and 
philanthropy. The adaptation of means to an end, is the 
sole use of reason in the actions of men. The heart 
chooses and desires the end, »id reason selects the means. 
Reason may, indeed, be employed in the preliminary 
process of estimating the probable good and evil conse- 
quences of an action, of which the performance is a stib- 
ject of deliberation ; but this is before the action can be 
said to haye commenced ; and besides, the- faculty of rea- 
son is employed in the same manner in estimating the 
future consequences of actions, whether they are to be 
chosen for the sake of their good, or for the sake of their 
evil, consequences. It is evident, then, that in making 
virtue to consist in a ' rational regard' to one's own hap- 
piness, the epithet ^rational' is superfluous f and that, 
according to this system, virtue consists in the desire of 
personal happiness^ whether rational or irrational, if a 
man sincerely and supremely desires the promotion of 
that object, in desiring and promoting which alt virtue 
consists } and if he exerts all bis powers and directs all 
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Mb acdoBS to this laudable end, who woidd Uame him for 
iiiitftiQg, whollj or partly, of tlie object, merely throi^ 
want of more ezteosiYe knowledge or more skilful calcu- 
lation ? U is to be remembered, that, on this plan, rea- 
son is not Co be eo^loyed in promoting the happiness of 
others, except merely as a mea^ of promoting o«r own ; 
nor in guardti^ agaiiist encroacfameats on the iiappiness 
of others, except just so far as those encroachments might 
be liable to bring evil upon- ourselves. Hence, if this 
world, were our only state of existence, it would be inno- 
cent, and even virtuous, to trample on the rights of oth- 
ers, and sacrifice their interest, whenever it happened to 
interfere with our own. And thov^ a virtuous man of 
this ittamp may appear to make some sacrifices to the 
wi^es, or interest, or wants or others, yet it is in no de- 
^ee for Iheir 8ak«, but wholly fi»r his own ; for, unless 
lie hoped to gain by it, sooner or later, he would not de- 
ny himself the smallest gratification £ot the sake of saving 
others from the greatest evils, or securing to them the 
mo9t important benefits. 

Such is ^ t^ selfish system^^^ — ^as it is very correctly 
deBominate<^. As a picture of the human heart, such as 
it is found in the great majority of mankind, this system 
may not be far from the truth ; but aa a picture of the 
virtuous man, it is utterly false. Indeed, the represent' 
tatioo is not perfectly correct, even when applied to the 
human heart in its natural state. For although selfishness 
is the supreme, and perhaps the most ba^tual, principle 
of action, in all who are destitute of christian virtue, yet, 
even in them, it is not the sole principle of action. They 
have not their own happiness in view in all their actions. 
They do not love virtue because this love is attended 
with pleasure ; nor do they relieve the dis^tressed because 
the recollection will give them pleasure. The following 
remarks of Dr. firown will set this subject in its true 
light: 
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(^ fifanj philosophers seen to thildk, that they favre 
showa man to be neceflsarily selfish^ merely by showier 
that it is delighijul for him to lore thbse, whom it is vir- 
tue to love ; and whom it would have been impoisMe for 
him not to /one, evea though no happiness liad attended 
the affection ; — ^as it, is impossible for him not to despise 
or dislike the mean and the profligate, though no pleasure 
attends the contemplation.^'* 

^^ Though we cannot, when there is no interfering paA- 
sion, think of the virtues of others without pleasure, and 
must, therefore, in loving virtue, love what is by its own 
nature pleasing, the love of the virtue, which cannot ex- 
ist without the pleasure, is surely an affection very di^ 
ferent from the love of the mere pleasure, existing, if it 
had been possible for it to exist, without the virtue.''! 

^^ The immediate object of our desire, in rushing to the 
relief of one who is in danger, is not the pleasure of giv- 
ing relief, but the relief itself, — the subsequent contem* 
plation of which is, indeed, by a bountiful provision of 
Heaven, associated with delight, as the failure in the 
attempt to afford it, is accompanied with pain— but which 
we desire instantly, without regard to our own personal 
delight that would follow it, or the pain that would be felt 
by us, if the relief were not giveD."J 

^^ He who counts only the pleasure which the offices of 
virtue are to yield, and who acts as virtue orders, there- 
fore, only because vice does not offer to her followers so 
rich a salary, — is unworthy, i will not say merely of being 
a follower of virtue, but even of that pleasure which 
virtue truly gives only to those who think less of the 
pleasure, than of the duty which affords the pleasure.**'^ 



•Bi.vwa's Philofophy, Lect. 60. flbid Lect. 69. 

\ Ibid. Uct. 95. i ibid. Lect. 98e 
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If virtae consists Id the desire of personal happiness^ 
the more undisg^sed this selfish' desire is, the more yir- 
taous most an action appear ; and the more any one is led, 
hy henevolence toward others, to forget himself in acting, 
the less virtuous does the action become. But if this is 
so, why do men take so much pains to appear disinterest- 
ed? It seems there is a feeling in the breast, even of 
the most selfish, which tells them that selfishness is not a 
virtue. This feeling is the moral emotion, — to which 
our ultimate appeal must be made, in all questions rela- 
tive to the nature of virtue. On this subject, I again 
quote the language of Dr. Brown : 

^ If two individuals were to expose themselves to the 
same peril, for the same common friend, — and if we could 
be made to understand, that the one had no other motive 
for this apparently generous exposure, than the wish of 
securing a certain amount of happiness to himself, at some 
time, either near or remote,-^on earth, or after he had 
quitted earth ; — the other no motive but that of saving a 
life that was dearer to lum than his own, — ^in which case 
would our feeling ot moral approbation more strongly 
arise ? Is it the more selfish of the two whom alone we 
should consider as the moral hero ; or rather, is it not 
only in thinking of him who forgot every thing but the 
call of friendship, and the disinterested feeling of duty 
which prompted him to obey the call, — that we should 
feel any moral approbation whatever ? It is precisely 
in proportion as selfish happiness is absent from the mind 
of the agent, or is supposed to be absent from it, in &ny 
sacrifice which is made forimother, that the mwai ad- 
miration arises."* 

But it may be asked, If the moral emotions of mea 
are never erroneous, apd if a supreme desire of feteoBr 

•Lect. 79* 
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al happlneli is not Tirtamiif how does ft liappen that the 
selfish sjitont has fouad so maay nirocates ? Why do 
not every flEmn's own moral emotfoastell faiiD that such a 
system is ihlse ? — Of thfo difficalty, which seetns not to 
have occurred to Dr. Brawn, a soliitioii may, perhaps, he 
found hn the Mlowing coosideratioiis : There are cer^ 
taia states of mind, in which moral emotiODS do not arise. 
Extreme passion and moral inseDsibllity have been al- 
ready m«!Dlioned, as instances of this kind. Perhaps the 
strength of IIm selfish prlncif^ in many men, and the 
warmth of their attachment to a theory of virtue, which 
makes their own virtue appear so great, and an ahan- 
donment of which would be aUnort to reiiaquish' all ckim 
to virtucy--*may prevent the rise of moral emotions when 
their attention is turned to their favorite theory, and 
especially whenever this theory is attacked. An mte/Zeo- 
iwal stiite of mind may also prevent both moral feelings 
and moral emotions from arising. Hence, while the ad- 
vocate of the selfish system, is deeply engaged in advocat- 
ing (hat system) or in contemplating the arguments 
which are used both to attack and defend it, he is in a 
slate of mind which incapacitates him for feeling that his 
system is a false one.-^Bot there is oae circumstance at- 
tending the moral phenomena of the mind, by which the 
advocates of the selfish system am not only prevented 
{torn seeing their error, but actually confirmed in it, and 
by which they may have been originally led^to embrace 
this system. When a man acts under the induenee of 
feelings which his conscience approves, these feelings 
are attended, not only by emotions of self-approbation, 
but also by sensations of pleasure. Hence he concludes 
that the pleasure which immedialeiy results froiki virtu- 
ons feetings or a virtuous action, was the ultimate object of 
desire ; and, of course, that the desire, approved by his 
conscience as virtuous, was merely the desire of lus own 



t^ view, in the extntolB 'wiAcb berte been recently made 
fyimt Dr. Bfevn*. I enly add, tbsrt the pbilosopher, m 
^hiifvisg hl» ittfttence, finigfets, that tb«t only is the ob- 
ject e€ desire, in view efte^ieh the desire is felt ; and 
ibal eiijo jment may hmnediateiy result from a Tirtnoni 
feeling or action, withorcrt faatti^been pre^onsly thought 
of or desired. 

That form of the selfish system, which makes etettuU 
liappiness the sole object of virtuous pursuit, is, on some 
accounts, worthy of a separate consideration. The hap- 
piness of heaven may be considered as differing from that 
of the present life in two respects, — ^in its nature and in 
its quantihf. Its nature is more pure ; and its quantity is 
infinitely great, — ^being not only more intense in degree, 
but also eternal in duration. It is thought by some, — ^who 
would reject any other modification of the selfish system, 
— that there is virtue, and that of the purest kind, in 
seeking such happiness as will be enjoyed in heaven, al- 
though it be sought exclusively or supremely as an ob- 
ject of private enjoytnent. " If," says Madame de Stael, 
^^ those who maintain that virtue is founded on interest, 
will exclude from this interest whatever relates to the 
present life, they will then harmonize in sentiment with 
the most pious men."'*' And in another place she 
has the following remarks : ^^ Kant maintained, that 
to make the prospect of a future life the object of 
emt aetioBS, wm to eorrept the diniilet«sted purity 
of virtue. Sieveral German writers have ceitipleteiy 
refuted him on this poli^t. In fact,, heavenly im- 



M««. 



* Si ^«s D^rMs^m 4« l&Bi9«iUe Condee sue V ioteret ?ealeat retnncher 
4e cet interei iODt ce qui concerns 1* existence tenesti-e, alors ils seiont 
d' accord ayee }08 hoaiwes les pli» r«lieieQz.->^i>e V Aiifinu^gM^ Tw» 
III. p, 160. _ * 
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mortality has no analogy to the pleaaoFea and pains of 

which we conceive here on earth. The s<^ntiment 

which makes us aspire after immortality, is as disioter- 

ested, as that which would make our happiness to consist 

in heing deroted to that of others ; for the first fruits of 

religious enjoyment are in the sacrifice of ourselves ; so 

that every kind of selfishness is necessarily excluded. ^^* 
In order to determine whether the epithet ^ selllfi^h' is 

properly applied to the man who makes his own eternal 

happiness the supreme object of desire and pursuit, it is 

necessary to inquire definitely what selfishness is. Sel-. 

fishness is a preference of an interest which is one^s own 

to an eqtial or superior interest which is not one^g own. 

The selfish man prefers his own interest simply because 

it is his own ; and upon the interest of others, though of 

equal value in itself, he places an inferior value, simply 

because it is not his own. It makes no difference in 

what this interest consists. The child^ who attempts to 

deprive another child of a toy or an apple, exhibits an 

instance of selfishness. The man, who covets the wealth 

or honors that another has obtained, exhibits an instance 

of selfishness. So also does he, who envies another the 

possession of superior talents or of more extensive eru- 

diticn. And so, too, does he, who makes his own eternal 

happiness his supreme object, — regarding the happiness 

of the whole universe beside as a subordinate object. 

The selfishness is not diminished by increasing the tnag- 

* Kant a pretendu que c* etoitfdterer ki purete desinteresse de la morale 
^e de doDoer i nos actions pour but la perspective d* une vie future i 
plusieurs ecrivaiut Allemands 1* ont parfaitenient refute a cet egard ; ea 
effet; r immortalite celeste n * a nut rapport avec le« peines et les recorn- 
penses que V on conyoit sur cette terre; le sentiment qiii nous ^itaspt* 
rer & 1* immortality est aussi desinteresse que eelui qui nous feioit trouver 
notre bonheur dans ledevouement a celui des autres; car les premices 
de la C&lioite religieuse, c* est le sacrifice de nous-m^mes ; ainsi done 
eHe ecartc necessairement toute espece d* egoisme — De L*AUemagn^ 
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nitude of the object which is preferred, while the mag- 
nitude of the object to which it is preferred, is eqnallj 
increased. Neither is the selfishness diminished by the 
purity and exedlenee of that which is preferred, while 
that to which it is preferred, is equally pure and excel- 
lent. A man is not, indeed, to be denominated selfish 
merely for desiring and seeking his own happiness, sen- 
sitive, intellectual, moral, or religious ; but for seeking 
these objects with a desire of $uck a kind as to inter- 
fere with that equal regard which he owes to his neigh- 
bor, that superior regard which he owes to the commu- 
nity, and that supreme regard which he owes to God. 

After all, there is no danger that such happiness as it 
enjoyed in hearen, will ever be, to any one, the object 
of supreme desire. The human mind is so constituted, 
that no one can have a conception of any thing which ii 
different in kind from all that he has experienced. The 
pleasures of religion are, like their source, different in 
kind from all others. Of course, those who have never 
tasted these pleasures, cannot have any conception of 
them ; and that of which they cannot conceive, cannot 
be to them an object either of supreme or subordinate 
desire. Therefore, the future happiness which such 
imagine and desire, differs not in kind from what they 
enjoy on earth ; so that they cannot be shielded from the 
imputation of selfishness, by alleging the purity and ce- 
lestial nature of the object of their pursuit As to those 
who have enjoyed a foretaste of the real happiness of 
heaven, they love God supremely, and their neighbor as 
themselves ; and, of course, regard their own happiness 
even in eternity, as a subordinate object. 

But it seems to be merely the vast amount of eternal 
happiness, which, in the mind of Dr. Paley, renders it 
virtuous to make this the object of all our actions ; for 
he ^^ ^olds that pleasures differ in nothing but in continu- 
Muae and intensity.'' This is to make virtue consist io int 
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* rattoQ&i regnrd^ to o«r awn iBterett^ — Qxcepting that U 
U a little irrational aad ipcontisteot to deny the appcA- 
lation of Tirtoe to such a pnrsoit of earthlj pleasures aa 
we may engine in without endangering our eternal hap- 
piness, or diminishing the sum total of our enjoyment 
if all plisasures are the same in kind, and if Tirtne eoft* 
sists in the rational pursuit of pleasure, it must be as 
truly Tirtuous te desire the pleasures of sense, so far as 
they can be innocently enjoyed, aa to desire ^ eterlastiag 
happiness;^— the only difference being, that to deaire'to 
eat an apple or an oraoge is a snuill virtue, while the 
virtue becomes greater as the desire ia directed toplea^ 
ures of greater intensity or greater duration. ^The 
doctrine of Paley differs^" says Pr. Browa, ^ ffom (he 
l^neral selfish s(fstem, only by the peciiUfor lai^ortanee 
which it very justly gives to evedaftidg happtoess mud 
misery, when compared with the brief pains or pksm- 
ures of this life* in the scale of selfish gain, it la a 
greater quantity of physical enjoyment which it has ia 
view. It is a sager selfishness, hut it is not laae absK>ltile 
selfishness which it maintains.^'* 

^^ This form of the selfish system is, I cannot but think, 
as degrading to the human character, as any other ibnn 
of the doctrine of absolute selfishness ; or rather, it is in 
itself the most degrading of all the forms which the seU 
fish system can assume : because, while the aeliishneaa 
which it maictains is. as absolute and unremitting, as if 
the objects of personal gain were to be fenud in the 
wealth, or honors, or senaual pleasures of this earth ; thia 
very selfishness i» rendered more offensive, by. the noble 
image of the Deity which is cootinitaUy preaented to our 
mind, and presented i^ aAl hia benevolence, not to be 
loved, bqt to be cofirted with a mockery ef aSection.. 



* BrowQ*s Philosophy) Lect. 7S. 
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^e MiBimllst ef the commoD ij»Ceiti of selfisfaneis, who 
aever thioks of any higher object io the puMoit of the 
little pleasarea which he i§ nuserable enough to regard 
as happiness^ seems to me, evea in the brutal stupidity 
in which he is sunk, a being more worthy of esteem than 
the selfish of another life ; to whose view God is ever 
presebt, but who new him always only to feel constantly 
in their heart, that in loving him who has been the dis- 
penser of all the blessings which they have enjoyed, and 
who has revealed himself in the glorious character of the 
diffuser of an immortality of happiness, they love not the 
Giver himself, but only the gifts which tliey have re« 
ceived, or the gitts that are promised.^^* 

4. A fourth supposition, — which I shall endeavor to 
illustrate and maintain,—- makes heneooUnc^ the leading 
trait in the virtuous character ; and makes all virtue, 
which does not consist in benevolence, to consist In feel* 
ings that harmonize perfectly with the views of benevo- 
lence. All those virtuous feelings that are not directly 
benevolent, yet bear such a relation to benevolence, that 
their separation from this principle would render the 
character inconsistent and imperfect* 

Disiirterested benevolepce is the highest and most uni> 
equivocal exercise of virtue* By disinterested benevo- 
lence, I mean a benevolence which is impartial and uni- 
versal in its nature ; which desires mprernely the promo- 
tion of the greatest good of the universe, and desires the 
happiness of individual beings in proportion to the capa- 
city of happiness which they are known or conceived to 
posseiBS. It rejoices in happiness, wherever happiness 
exists ; always prefers a greater good to a less ; and is 
willing that the less ^ood should be sacrificed, whenever 
it is necessary in order to secure the greater. It seldom^ 

•ibid. 



perbapi, makea the graaUst goed of the iitttetie the A 
s^t eJto^t uf deilr^i beoswe^ it mI^md makes, this as 
ql\^t of ttK^ugJbt ; boi) wtieifteYeir titili tt oooAeafikited, it 
1)ecoiiie» the object of MfprmK desire ; and^ wbatef^r ob» 
jects «^e cmitampla^ together bgr the ibIb^ Iftie vost 
i^p^ctaqt aiw«^s prep<VHiler#teSk la die Yiew of the eiif 
Ughteaed christian the gtof j( of God aad die gi*MitoBt 
good of the uaiverset are ideottfied.; sad :he feels, that la 
desinQg supremely th«t the wiU of God aiaji he done, h0 
YistaaUj desines lihat die greatest geed of Ifaa oaiveese 
lOi^ be seeoaed* 

It is obvioasj that a mao in the enemiBe of the parest 
benevolence may mtdie his cwn happiaefs an mb^eet of 
desye^ sio^e this benevoleace pjrtees etmvy oftoeet accM^ 
u^ to its real Tali^e. The ep^d^a of piure. benenehsBce^ 
boweyor,, a»iist be l/sss ia desiring one's own happiness 
er that of a friead^ thaa in desiring the happmesa ef a 
atw^r or m eaeiaj ; aa it must be less in pvemothig 
the happiness of aaf^ther wteoe it can he done without 
any^ipconveoience to ourselves, than where a huge aaesi^ 
fice, witfaont'hope of remuaeration, is required* 

But there are feelingiBh diffp.resit ia their oatore from 
these jusl desi^ibedi, which w»yy nevertheless, ha denem- 
iciated benevoliant^ Even in thoae who are^ destHote of 
chiASttan betiev^l^ni^Q) there are^ feelings of inatioctitve 
and<8opi«l benevolence, in vjetr of wbloh emnt&Mis of 
moral {^probatiooi arisen Tbere< are vanieus £eelkiga of 
hindaessia w»»al int«reoiHi!se, and varioos. affootioBSibe^ 
tween those wiM^.are. eoanected. hy the tiea of. consent 
guMUrtj., which render, tbs possessor moae amiable in our 
view^ and whdchintajr therefore bedetuH|iiBaled;vi)'ttio«a 

The ga^. objest. of desire, m hsfqanessk The diffe«> 
^oee. between selfi^ness^ imd benevoieiwe i% that tbt 
former makes its own happiness the sole object of -desire ; 
and the latter desires also the happiness of others; The 
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Aibn&c^ betvreen chilsttta beiKSFol^tiee and tfeat irhicl 
k of an lit^i^or kind, is, tluit the former dtakds the gene- 
rttlhappidesd the object of sopreme deafire, and feeb 
««tth a diesire of the hfippineM of in^Tidaab as will 
neadity give pfece (aibestiperior daitns of ati object of 
grealeriiiagtoltiide, wheoev^ occasjj^ requires^ and the 
hilter desires the happiness of iDdiridnali and of the 
^JOBimfifi^ siooereTy Indeed, but with a desire of soch d 
kind, as vacd^iefr the moment their interest comes ia 
conpeMlion wHh its own. 

\K i» to be remarited, that happiness is fer from bemj 
tlie sole direct object of desire. Although objects are 
valnabliB only for the happiness which they afford, yet we 
are so formed as to desire them, frequently, without think- 
ing of that happiness. The objects of human desire are 
ennmerated by Dr. Brown in the follt^wing manner: Th^ 
desire of continued existence, of pleasure, of action, of 
society, of knowledge, of power, of the affection of others, 
of giory, of the happiness of others, and of evil to others. 
But althotigh we may desire continued existence, action, 
society, Iniowledge, power, and the affection of others, 
without thinking of happiness as connected with the attain- 
ment of these objects, yet it was whollyfbrthe sake of the 
happiness which they may afford, that our benevolent 
Creator formed us thus to desire them. Nor are any of 
tliese desires virtuous, except the desire xsi the happiness 
of ourselves or others, ft^ Is evident, therefore, that 
whenever any of these deskes would lead us In a course 
that would diminish the general happiness,' virtne would 
require us to relinquish the pursuit. 

it sometimes happens, that virtuous feelings, such as 
compassion or fiMal affection, prompt to an action, which 
an enlightened mind sees to be inconsistent with the vie ws 
of a more enlarged' benevolence. In such a case, If the 
general tendency of the- actios isr perceiv>e!l by the indf- 
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Tidaal, he nmst feel it to be his doty to saerifice the leitf 
object to the greater. As oiu. Creator endued in with 
these hiferior principles of action wholly for the sake of 
promoting the general welfare^ it is evidently our duty 
to keep them in subordination to the views of general be- 
nevolence. In order to place this subject in a clear light, 
let us suppose that 1 have an opportunity to save the life 
of one out of two human beii^, of whom the one is a 
parent or child, and the other unconnected with me by 
the ties of nature or affection, but obviously and decisively 
a more important member of society ; — which of the two 
ought 1 to save ? If we omit all consideration of any dif- 
ference which there may be in the pro9pects of the two 
individuals in regard to a tuture state of existence, the 
question must be determined by a balancing of the proba- 
ble temporal . consequences of the action. If I save the 
stranger, and leave my parent or child to perish, it may 
produce a bad effect on all who are unable to conceive 
the real motives of my conduct ; for, so far as my exam- 
ple has influence with such, the tendency of it isy to weak- 
en, in them, the ties of natural affection. Now, this is 
an evil of no small magpaitude. The private affections 
^re of incalculable importance to the welfare of society. 
In all, who are destitute of a more exalted benevolence, 
tbcy are not only the chief source of enjoyment, but the 
only preservative from a thousand crimes and sufferings. 
If, then, the sacrifice of my parent or child for the sake 
of a stranger, would be likely to weaken, to any consid- 
erable extent, the ties of fflial or parental affection, this 
evil may more than counterbalance the superior value of 
the stranger'^s life. The consequences resulting to myself 
from each part of the alternative, are, perhaps, hardly 
worth mentioning. If 1 have made the sacrifice, not from 
any deficiency of natural affectbn, but merely from being 
actuated by a principle of a superior order^ there is bo 
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danger lest such an act should waakeo, in mystlT, tbe ties 
of natural affection toward siirriTiag relatives and frlettds. 
On the other hand, the pain which I OMst feel in havkig 
torn asunder one of these ties, will be compensated to me 
bj the approbation of conscience for having performed 
an act of virtue so exalted.*— On the whole, I undertake 
not to say, what dedsioo. ought to be formed ia any parti- 
cular case of this kind. The decision ought not, 1 think, 
to be always the same ; but to differ according to varying 
circumstances. The subject was introduced for the wake 
of exhibiting more clearly the general principles, by 
which a man of an enlightened mind and of disinterested 
virtue, governs his conduct* 

It seems proper, in this place, to make a few remacks 
OB a question, which has usuaUy been teguded as of pri- 
mary importance in the theory of mords : 

What is the Foundation of Moral OWgtOion ? 

It is somewhat difficult to ascertain the precise mean- 
ing of the phrase, ^Foundatioa of Moral Obligation.^ 
What moral obligation w, has already been shown. To 
feel under obligation to perfocm an action, is to feel an 
emotion of approbation of the motives which would lead 
to the performance of the action) and of disapprobation of 
the motives which would hinder its performance. The 
question. What is ihe fouttda^on of the dlligation to per- 
form the action ? may mean either. Why do we feel those 
emotions of approbation and disapprobation ? or. Why would 
those motives which conscience approves, lead lo the per- 
formance of the action ; and those which conscience disap. 
proves, hinder itaperformance ? The latter of these inqoi* 
ries,is that which we have been p.ursuing. Our desires tend 
us to perform such actions, as will accomplish the object 
desired. Virtuous actions are such as are designed to 
accomplish those objects, in the desire of which virtue 
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consiits. One object of virtaoas desire, is happiness. B^- 
oeTolenee, therefore, leads as to perform such actions, at 
are promotive of happiness. It is, perhaps, hardlj ne- 
cessary to remark, that benevolence, in desiring the pro- 
duction or increase of happiness, desires, of course, the 
removal or alleviation of suffering ; and the latter is a 
direct object of desire, as well as the former. 

Another object of virtuous desire, is moral approbation. 
If it were possible, however, for a man to be totally des- 
titute of every other virtuous motive, and to act solely 
for the sake of gaining his own approbation and that of 
others, I think that liis merit would be generally acknowl- 
edged to be very small. A desire of approbation and a 
dread of disapprobation, are rather an index of virtue, 
than virtue itself; and are probably, in fact, valued less 
for the degree of virtue which they are supposed to in- 
volve, than for the indication they afford of the habitual 
existence of other virtuous feelings. 

The other* question mentioned above, requires a few 
remarks ; — ^ Why do we feel certain moral emotions, in 
view of certain moral feelings V 

To say, that we feel these emotions because we are so 
constituted^ is only to say, that we feel them because we 
always do feel tliem, and because all men feel them. 
Why, then, are we so constituted by our Creator ? — in 
other words. Why has he willed, that mankind should 
feel these emotions ? The answer is, Because he desires 
the happiness of his creatures, and could in no other way 
make them so happy, — could in no other way make them 
so -much to resemble himself, as by making them to feei, 
not merely virtuous desires and affections, but also aR 
approbation of virtue and a disapprobation of vice^ 
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Degree of Virtue, 

The degree of virtue Id an action depends on the 
strengtli of yirtaous feeling implied. The character of 
an individual is virtuous in proportion to the frequency 
and strength of his virtuous feelings. So far is plain. 
The only difficulty lies in judging of the frequency and 
strength of virtuous feelings hy external actions. On 
this subject, I shall confine myself to some remarks on 
the manner in which the degree of virtcie is affected hy 
ierrLftation and by habit ; and also on the manner in which 
our estimate of the degree of virtue is affected by the re* 
suit of an action, when this result is different from the in* 
tention of the actor. 

1. The influence of iemptaiion on the degree of vir] 
toe. 

Temptation may either diminish or increase the de- 
gree of virtue. It may excite wrong feelings, and lead 
to a vicious action, in a case, in which, without the 
temptation, the feelings and the conduct would have 
been virtuous. In this case, we should err, if we regard 
ed the particular act of vice as an index of the general 
character. But in another case, where a temptation is 
presented, there may have been such wrong feelings as 
would have led to the commission of the crime without 
the temptation ; and in this case, we are liable to err by 
regarding the temptation as an extenuation of the guilt. 
Again, temptation may excite some wrong feelings in a 
virtuous breast, sufficient, not to prevail over the virtu- 
ous feelings indeed, but so to diminish their number and 
strength, as to render the degree of virtue in acting very 
« small. In this case, a man has the credit of superior vir- 
tue, on account of his victory over temptation; and this 
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credit, though not dae to him od account of the rirtue 
' iiiTolyed in the victory itielf, may y«t be due when we 
coDsider this victory as an index of the habitual exercise 
of virtuous feelings. Again, the effort that is made to re- 
sist temptation, by the maa of determlaed virtue, laaj 
give occasion to more numerooa and more vigorous feel* 
ings of virtue, than would have arisen without the temp* 
tatioik In like manner, the degree of virtue may be in- 
creased by the efibrt that is made to surmouat any obsta- 
cles whatever to the perfonBance of a virtuous action. 
These obstacles may properly be called a temptation, not, 
indeed, to perform a bad action, hot to abstain from per- 
forming a good one. On the whole, yielding to tempta- 
tion iBdicates a much less degree of vice ia the character, 
than committing the same crime without temptation ; and 
resisting temptation, especially performing a virtuous ac- 
tion notwithstanding a temptation to the contrary, or sur- 
mounting obstacles of any other kind, indicates a much 
greater degree of virtue in the character, than perform- 
ing the same actions where there is no temptation to be 
resisted or obstacle to be surmounted ; — though the indi- 
cation is by no means infailibie, since the degree of vice 
may be as g^eat with temptation as without it, and the ' 
degree of virtue may be as great without temptations and 
obstacles as with them. 

2. The influence of h^jAU on the degree of virtue. 
By habit, here, we are not to understand the habitual 
exercise of virtuous feeliags, for the effect of this on 
the degree of virtue in the character, needs no illustra^ 
tion; but the habitua> performanoe of virtuous actions. In the 
first place, we may presume, that the habdt of virtuous ac- 
tion- was originally formed by the habitual exercise oi virtu^* 
0U8 leelingSv Here h an aggregate of virtue, that is not to 
be overlooked. But what I would chiefly iaquire, is, 
what evidence the continued performance of the same 
habitual actions, affords of the continued exercise of vir- 
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tttous feelingly auodof the fre^oencjr.and atreng^ of those 
feelingia. 

I think it orost be admitted, that actiois, to which we 
wece at £rst prompted by virtuous feeliogs, are frequent- 
ly, when they have become habitual^ performed without 
the recurrence of those feelingSi But [ cannot beliere^ 
that where the habit of virtuous action continues, the l^bit 
of virtuous ieeiing can have entirely ceased. If it had, temp- 
tatum would resume its force, the man would fall into 
vice, and his virtuous habits be broken ofil Man cannot 
cease to be a moral agent. As soon as virtuous feelings 
cease to occupy the breast, those of the contrary nature 
will enter. Still, it appears, that as virtuous actions be- 
come habitual, and temptations lose their force by being 
continually and uniformly resisted^ the virtuous feelings, 
which are connected with these habitual actions, may be- 
coaie weaker than they originally were. Most of those 
associations of ideas which involve temptation, having 
been dissolved, the weakness of the virtuous feelings 
does not necesssuriiy expose the mind to the assault of 
teiaptation:; and in case an assault b made^lt being more 
QDusual, the alarm is greater, and the slumbering viitues 
are at once aroused to vigilance and to action. To con- 
clude, we may venture to say, that in a man who is con- 
firmed in virtuous habits, the correspondent virtuous feelr^ 
logs are also habitual, though) perhaps, not perfectly uni- 
form, uor always so vigorous as at firsts or as some of his 
other virtuous feeling, excited by circumstances less ha- 
bitual and familiar, now are ; and that what ia^ wanting in 
tb9 strength of these habitual virtuous, feelings, is made up 
by their greater frequency, and by the more uniform ex- 
closioQ of tbo^ wrong feelings, which intruded more fre- 
q^psoMy aufd with greater focce^ while the habit9.of virtue 
were a^ot yet fully confirmed. 

o 
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3. There is annther thing which afiects, not the degree 
of yirtue itself, but the estimate which we form of it. 1 
allude to what Dr. Smith terms '^ the influence of for- 
tune."* We are prone to commend or blame a man, 
rather according to the actual consequences of his actions, 
than according to the evidence which his actions afford of 
good or bad intentions. ^^ The effect of the influence of 
fortune," says Dr. Smith, ^' is, first, to diminish our sense 
of the merit or demerit of those actions which arose from 
the most laudable or blamable intentions, when they fail 
of producing their proposed effects; and, secondly, to 
increase our sense of the merit or demerit of actions, be« 
yond what is due to the motives or affections from which 
they proceed, when they accidentally give occasion either 
to extraordinary pleasure or pain." This error in judg- 
ing of human conduct, is so common, and one of which 
80 few are unapprised, that I forbear to offer any illus- 
tration. The frequency and extent of the error, are 
happily illustrated by Dr. Smith. 1 am inclined, howev- 
er, to account for it in a manner different from his. I 
would ascribe it to erroneous conceptions of the motives 
from which an individual acts. The external actions of 
men are the only means we have of learning their mo- 
tives. When an action fails of producing its intended 
effects, we find it diflicult to conceive of the man as real- 
ly intending the production of those effects. The cus- 
tomary evidence of his intentions is wanting ; and though 
the evidence which is afforded may be in itself suflicient, 
yet we continually forget this ; and hence our concep- 
tions of his moral feelings are obscure and defective. In 
like manner, when an action is productive of more good 
or more harm than was intended, we find it diflicult to 
avoid conceiving of the man as intending all the effects 
which actually follow. Being in the habit of regarding 
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M the effects of actions as comprised in' the intention of 
the actor, when we see the effects which are actually 
produced, conceptions of the motiyes which usaallj lead 
to such effects, spontaneously arise ; and we cannot easily 
check these conceptions, although we are aware that the 
case hefore us is an exception to the general rule. Be- 
sides, the excitement produced in our feelings hy a view 
of the happy or unhappy consequences of the action, 
prepares our minds to entertain the more readily those 
conceptions which naturally arise. If the consequences 
are happy, the sympathy we feel with those who are 
made happy, disposes us to imagine their benefactor to 
be worthy of all the gratitude, which the production of 
so much happiness naturally inspires. If the consequen- 
oes are unhappy, the pain which we feel, disposes us to 
ascribe,to the author of the mischief, intentions bad enough 
to produce all tins eyil. ii^ indeed^ we know that no evil 
was ioteudc^i m the one «cie^ a&d no gOQd.io the other, 
our conceptions of good and ill desert are checked at 
once ; but if we have evidence that some evil was intend- 
ed in the one case, and some good in the other, the state 
of our mind disposes us to imagine the intentions to have 
been proportioned to the actual effects. 

The views which have been taken in this chapter, and 
also the remarks of Dr. Brown on ^^ the complexity of 
actions,^^ quoted in a former chapter, may serve to show 
how very liable we are to err, in judging of the motives 
from which men act ; and especially, in estimating the 
degree of merit or demerit involved in the performance 
of a particular action. 
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The Rude of Duty, 

The ggeni ol||eet of virtuous deaire) ia ih9 pir<H»otioii 
of bappinottiw The .variotw iiaAeb of virtue, are oiilj 
WBtiow. mtaw of promotiDg tibi^object U 13 oiv €xHrmii 
actions oalj, that caa dwctjjr «^eQt liie bftppineas qf 
otbc^. Oor M«ugM^ 8|iid. ftdmg^ boivrever, be^idi^f 
tbeir dk«Gt inflfuenca ca our own bappioeas, are tb« 
tourcc^ from mbJob all oar eaUeraal actioiwi proceed. In 
i^egard to our thwghu^ tberefpre, we are uoder oUigaf- 
tioD, as &iF as tbejr ase pFoducftdov |j!ifli3«A«ed bjr our 
jsoral feelingps^i^and thej are tbiMi produced s^d influen* 
Cfed in no emciU degree^^r-to contcol a»d ^rec^ tb^m ia 
that wajr, wbldi we have reason to believe wiH be most 
likelj to excite right feelings, vhicb will guard most e& 
fcctually against wrong feelings, and which will be most 
likeLjr to increase our knowledge and skill in the art of 
doing good. When we consider bow much our actiooa 
are influenced by the habits of tbinklag whMi we form, 
we cannot but perceive, thai the proper regulation of 
the tlioughts, is a duty of very great magnitude. 

In regard to our exttmai conduct^ we are under obUga'^ 
tion to perform, to the extent of our ability and c^por* 
ttinity, all those actions which we know or believe to 
have a tendency to promote the general happiness. When 
different actions are presented to our choice, of which 
we can do but one, we are under obligation to do that 
which appears to have the most useful tendency. When 
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we cannot judge with certaintj what action hoi the moat 
beneficial tendency, or cannot determine whether the 
tendency of an action be beneficial or the contrary, we 
are bound, after obtaining all the light we can, to act ac- 
cording to apparent probabilities. Frequently, ho we fer, 
the doubtful tendency of an action is a sufficient reason 
for dismissing it from our consideration ; — the prospect of 
benefit, in case we should find the action to be a useful 
one, not being great enough, to make it expedient to 
spend that time in deliberating and inquiring about it, 
which we might spend in doing something else that we 
know to be useful. In case we apprehend that the doing 
of an action may be injurious, and that the abstaining 
from it may also be injurious, we are bound, ^^ of the 
two evils to choose the least ;^' or, in other words, to 
pursue that course, where there is the least reason to ap* 
prebend eyil, or where there is the least e?il to be ap* 
prehended. 

<^ In every question of conduct, where one side is 
doubtful, and the other side safe, we are bound to take 
the safe side. It is prudent^ you allow, to take the safe 
side. But our observation means something more. We 
assert that the action, concerning which we doubt, what- 
ever it maj be in itself, or to another, would, in im, while 
this doubt remains upon our minds, be certainly sinful. 
The case is expressly so adjudged by St. Paul :^ ' 1 know 
and am persuaded by the Lord Jesus, that there is no- 
thing unclean of itself; but to him that esieemethany thing 
to bfi unclean^ to him it 18 unclean, — Happy is he that con- 
demneth not himself in that thing which he alloweth ; 
and he that doubteth is damned {condemned) if he eat, 

"* Romans, ^iy. 14, 22, 23. 

g2 
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Ibr whttsoeTer is not of faith, (i e. not dene wtth a ftfl 
penaasion of its lawfulness,) is sin.^ "^ 

An important inqniiy now arises : 

Hew are we to ktutw wkai acti&ns are most ptomoHve of 
ike general kappineee f 

Here I would obserre, that the general faappfneas is 
onlj the agfg^egate of the happiness of Individaals ; so 
that we add to the general stock of happiness by contri* 
bating to the happiness of an indiridnal, wheneyer we 
ean do this without diminishing the happiness of any 
other individual. And, in most cases, no fear of tliis 
kind need be entertained.-^But how shaH we know what 
actions are most conducive to the happiness both of indi- 
viduals and of the community f 

1. By the experience and observation of oursehet aiul 

We readily learn, by experience, what things are con« 
^uciye to our present cemfort and happiness ; and we ea« 
siiy infer, that the same things wiH produce the same ef* 
ftct upon mankind in general. Said our S'avior, ^* What-' 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
«ven so to them.^ Where experience fails to afford ua 
information, observation may frequently supply the de- 
fect. By observing how certain things afflsct particular in- 
dividuals and men In general, we may learn, in many in- 
stances, how to promote the happiness of individuate 
and of society. But it is not a limited or temporary ef- 
fect abne, that is to be considered. A certain aetion 
n^ay be ben^cial to one man and injurious to others ; or 
it may aQbrd a temporary gratification, but diminish the 
sum of happiness in the end. it hence becomes necesda"^ 
fy, in regard to many actions, to have recourse to the 
experience and abservation of others ; and sometimes, of 
men who have lived in different ages and in difierent na- 
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flims of tke worid. It sli<^ Kappenf^ not iiiiAvfatiitty^ 
that a certain ftctien, when viewed by ttielf, appeaie te 
he coDdQcire te happioem; but when it is ceoaldered, 
tibial this may lead .to the IbniKition of a bad hobiij or may 
have an influence, by way of example^ that shall kad ti^ 
evH coDseq^Rces, it beooaieft doabtftil whether the pre- 
sent adrantage is sofficieBt to orerhalaiice the danger of 
Ibtnre injary. In^oahcases, the combined eipefiettoe anA 
wisdom of mankind are peeallarly' needed ; aad the result 
of th^t experience and wisdom beeomea the most welnl te 
Individoals^ by being expressed in oaaaiuL avuaor «MUMit 
<)f eondoet, which, may be applied^ without deliberatiea) 
to a great variety of particiilar cases^ — Bat this si^ctla 
rery ha{^ily introduced by Dr. Paley. After ehservlBf 
tbat ^^ actions are to be estimated ly their tendency,*' 
and tbat ^ it is the utiMty of any moral rale alone whlcli 
constitutes the ob%a^on of it,'* he proceeds thus: 

^^ But to all this there seemea plain objecHon^ i4z. that 
many actions are usefal, wMeb no man in his senses will 
allow to be right. There are oeeasloBS) in which tiw. 
hand of the aaaaasin would he veiy wefol* The present 
possessor e( some gi^eat estate employs fals iafhieace and 
fortune to annoy, corrupt, or oppress aU about hlsk His* 
estate would deTOliFef by hi» ^ath, to » soscenor of an 
opposite character. H is useAil^ tberelbjpa, te despatehi 
Sttch a one as soon as possirUe' out of the wayf as. the 
neighborhood i^ll exchange thereby a peroiciout ^rani 
Ibr a wise and genetFous benefactor, it might be. useful 
to roV a miser, and^ ^re the money to the poor ; as the 
money, no doubt, would produce- mere happiness, by be» 
ing laid* out in food and clothing Yor half a doaea distress*' 
ed fomiUes, than by continuing lochedi up- in a miser'fr 
chest It may be useful to get possession of a place of 
preferment, or of a seat in parliament, by bribery or 
false sweating' ; as by means of them' we may sevye the 
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public mote effeciaallj than in our private statioo. What 
then shall we say ? Mast we admit these actions to be 
right, which would be to justify assassination, plunder,, 
and perjury ; or most we give up our principle, that the 
criterion of right is utility ? 

^^ It is not necessary to do either. The true answer la 
this ; that these actions, aAer all, are not useful, and foe 
that reason, and that alone, are not right. To see this 
point perfectly, it must be observed . that the bad conse-^ 
quences of actions are twofold, pariieuktr and gmeraL 
The particular bad consequence of an action is, the mis- 
chief wlkich that single action directly and ionmediatelj 
occasions. The general bad consequence is, the viola* 
tien of some necessary or useful general rule.'*'* Although,, 
therefore, the particular consequences of an action may 
be good, yet the general consequences, which are of more 
importance, may be evil ; so that the action, on the 
whole, may not be useful, but the contrary. 

The evil of violating a general rule, consists in the 
danger of forming a bcul habit ; in the liability of individ- 
uals to make an erroneow estimate of the consequences of 
the violation ; in the Iosm of confidence among mei^ ; and in 
the in/hence of eau»ffip/e» 

If a ^ person commits solitary acts of '^ assassination 
plimder, and perjury,^' whenever he thinks they are use<r 
fttl, he will thus divest himself of the horror and detesta- 
tion which he felt at those acts when committed foi^ wick-. 
eJ purposes. He thus becomes prepared to commit the 
same acts In cases where their utility appears doubtful ; 
and finally, to commit them whenever his private interest 
or his passions prompt. It cannot be denied, I think, 
that such is the tendency of allowing one^s self in occat 
sional transgressions ot a general rule. And the danger 
of such a result is increased by another consideration. If 
a man may violate a general rule, whenever, in his pri* 
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Mie jodgvneal) Im tldfiks such m TiolatlMi tMeAA^ It b#> 
koines n^eesdary ttiat be sbo«id ddibmnte In regart to 
e^erj pai^tiealar act t1i«it Mh undet a ganantl nate^ and 
mafce an estimate, before be acto, of tbe pfobable oonfe- 
quences both of obeerfiag and of i^ioiatiiig the rale. 
This must not ooly occasion great delay in actbig, and 
lead to a habit of hesitation and inded^on In all one^ 
conduct) bnt a man Is more likely to be inflneneed 
by wrong motives, and to overlook the most weighty 
considera^ons, in the moment of acting, than in deter- 
-mining beforehand by what general rule be will be gov- 
erned. More than this, few individuals are competent, 
If ever so impartial, to yidge of the remote oonsequen- 
ees of such an action ; eo ^at it is safer to adhere to a 
gtenerai rule, which the experience dnd wisdom of man- 
kind have established, than to violate it in a pardonlarin- 
etance,. ibr the Mdfe of «ome good consequences that will 
flow from it, and, at the samo ^me, r«o tbe risk of great* 
er ^vil consequences that are not fbreseen. The same 
consideration shonkl deter Inditlduals, not only from vlolat** 
lag estafolkhed general rales In particular emergencies, 
Sut tflso from presuming to Ibrm r«les^ of conduct for them- 
selves in epposltion lo 4fh09e wMdi the wisdom and expe- 
rience of ag«B have pr«9edbed4 

f have mentioned the hen^tatinn, indecision, »id loss 
of thne, whidi must arise i^otti tbe rejection of general 
I'ules, and fl-em makh^g the consequences of evety par- 
ticular acti<m the subject of partict^ar calculation. It 
would. Indeed, be a piece of madness, and perha{>s utter- 
ly Impraet^ble, to io' this in regard to «very individual 
action of a man^s Itfb ; but just so far as It is done to the 
neglect of tibooe rules of conduct whose usefulness is 
generally a<cknewle<%ed, in Ifhis prop^Mrtien must the bad 
«ftects I have mentioned be produced. This IndecisieBr 
i>f character^ and instability ^t^ conduct, are an evil of no 
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small magnitude. When it k understood that a man does 
not bind himself to the obseryance of general rules in his 
conduct) no one can know what to expect from him, and 
the confidence, even of his best friends, must be with- 
drawn. If we suppose the number of individuals who 
renounce the obligation of general rules, to be increased, 
so as to embrace any considerable proportion of mankind, 
the loss of confidence must become so great, as almost to 
produce a dissolution of civil society. 

But perhaps the evilofviolatii^ a general rule appears 
the most obvious and striking, when we consider the infla* 
ence of example. The person who tells a lie,or plunders the 
property of his neighbor, for the sake of doing good, af- 
fords a pretence to those who would commit the same 
acts from worse motives. He even countenances them 
in their conduct, as the motives of his own are not pub- 
licly known. In all such case«, therel^r^Y the precept 
of the apostle ought to be regarded: ^^ Abstain from all 
appearance of eviV^ The tendency of example is, to 
lead all others to act in the same manner. If, therefore, 
it would not be for the general good, that all others $hould 
act in the same manner, the example ought not to be set 
It is evident, that a man ought not to act in a manner, 
in which it would not be beneficial for men generally 
to act in the same ctrcumstanees. But a peculiarity of cir- 
cumstances is not always a sufficient reason for acting 
in a manner, In which it would be detrimental for men 
generally to act,^— especially if the peculiarity consists in 
circumstances of minor importance and not publicly 
known. Men are influenced by example, especially if 
the example falls in with interest or inclination, without 
adverting to peculiar circumstances of minor importance, 
«Yen if they are known to them. In estimating the influ- 
ence of example, we should coosider, not what influence 
the example ought to have, or in what manner oth«> 
er men ought to act, but what influence the example is 
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ttkeljr iQ fact to have, and in what maimer depraYed men 
maj be led by it really to act 

But suppose that a general rule can be violated in a t^ 
cret manner, so that the influence of example shall be 
aToided, what bad consequences are to be apprehended ? 
In reply, I wonld remark, first, that no one who commits 
such an act in secret, can be certain that it will never be 
brought to light. And in case it is detected, the conse* 
quences may be worse than if there had been no attempt 
at concealment. In the second place, even if the influ- 
ence of example is wholly avoided, the danger of a de- 
moralizing influence on the person hinuelf^ remains. In 
the third place, such a person will probably, on some 
occasion or other, be under a necessity of expressing an 
opinion in regard to the duty of adhering invariably to 
general rules. If he expresses, or in any way betrays, 
his real sentiments, that a general rule may be isolated 
for the sake of some particular good consequences, when- 
ever it can be done with perfect secrecy, he will ex- 
pose himself to the suspicion of having carried his prin- 
ciples into practice, and will remove the scruples of oth* 
ers who have an inclination to do the same ; thus ^^ set- 
ting up a general rule, of all others the least to be endur- 
ed ; namely, that secrecy, whenever secrecy is practica- 
ble, will justify any action."* On the other hand, if he 
contradicts his real sentiments, and advocates an invaria- 
ble adherence to general rules, he will do violence to his 
own conscience, and lay a foundation for a habit of insin- 
cerity, deception, and falsehood, the most ruinous in its 
consequences. 

There is one class of crimes, in relation to which the 
necessity of general rules and the evil tendency of vio- 
lating them, are very apparent. 1 allude to those crime* 

*Palejr- 
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vUch are foibiddeu b^ hwaan lavs. '^ You cannot pef^ 
mit OD^ action and forbid anotJiiQr^ wilhout showing a di^^ 
fexeace hetweea them, Coi^B^q/acaiiy^ the saxo^ sort of 
actions JDiist be generally p^roiitted or geoerally forbid- 
deoi Where, Ihereibre, the g^^AOial peroiisaion o£ them 
tproald he pernicioos, it becomes necessary to lay doiva, 
and su^pport the rule which getie rally forbids them. 

^^ Thus, to retuFD ooce more to the case of the assassia. 
7he aasassin knocked the rich villain oa the bead^becauyse 
be thought him better out of the way than in it. If yoa 
allow this excuse in the present instaope, you must allow 
i|; to all who act ia the same manuer, and from the same 
iftotiYe^ that is, you must aUow every man to kill any one, 
he oieets, whom he thinks npidous or useless; which, ia 
the event, would be toxommit ev^i^y .opan^s life and safety, 
to the spleen^ fury, and &naticism of his neighbor ; — a dU* 
positiojpL, of affairs which would soaafiU the world with 
mAser/ and confuaioa ; and. eve long put aa end to human 
society, jU* aat to the human sp^c^ies.'^* 

Etumaa goverameat c^iiat exiyt without general rules ; 
aad these must, o£ n^cessit^^ be rigidly eafoj;ced. The. 
vjplaiioa of tha civil lam, Jbr the sake of some particu- 
lar good eo9^qa^aoeS| involves in it /evil censf/yuences; 
qC a two-fold kind% la tha first place, there ara the same 
g^epsjt ba4 Goaaeqaencea as in the violatioa of any other 
geaer^tl ral^ i and ia the second place, there is the violar 
ti^a af aa additional impaxtant genaral rule, namely, that 
the I91W of the. lead ought to be obeyed. The mischiefa 
of ii^ab^srdiuatioa ia governmemt, and the p^nicious in- 
fluence of the example which is set by him who tram- 
pieB; apoa the ayil law^ are so greet,, that the consequen- 
ces w^yld be fat^^ io.societjy^ were not llie strong arm of 
pj^wer generally able tq arrest the progi?e38 of the eYil. 

•Foley's Mora^ Philosophy, Book 11. Chap. 7. 
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Hie iojtmctioii of St. Paul is in point : *^ Let every tool 
be sabject to the higher powers.'' 

From the principles that we haye been insisting npon, 
^' a majdm may be explained, which is in every man'ft 
mouth, and in most men's without meaning, viz. ^ not to 
do evil, that good may come :' that is, let as not violate a 
general mle, for the sake of any particolar good con- 
sequence we may eaqpect."* 

The importance and duty of a rigid adherence to gen- 
eral rules, cannot be too deeply impressed on the minds 
of the young. The subject ought to be explained and in- 
culcated by every parent and by every instmcter. It is 
sometimes astonishing and painful to see how little regard 
is paid to general rules, even by men of edncation and of 
piety. I do not now allude to such crimes as breach of 
promise, lying, or theft ; but to various things in the con- 
duct, which are not capable of being classed under gen- 
eral terms, but which, if done by all in similar circum- 
stances, would be improper and hurtful. Surely, there 
must be something defective iu the education, or some- 
thing faulty in the habits, of that man, who, being pious, 
can either inconsiderately or deliberately do things of this 
kind. — ^That such things are done, and done by such men, 
affords one proof among others, that those ^^ moral sen- 
timents" (as they are called) which arise from early ed- 
ucation and from associations of ideas, and which operate 
without any consideration of utility, are not sufficient for 
the regulation of human conduct ; and that there is need 
of the science of ethics, to teach and inculcate more en- 
lightened and more perfect rules of doty. I am, indeed, 
of opinion, that those ^^ moral sentiments" are themselves 
useful general rules, originally derived from experietace 
and from a consideration of consequences ; now impres- 



f Ibid. Chap. Tiii. 
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ted OD the mi&ds of children without their being taught 
the reaflODS on which thej were founded ; and thus trans- 
mitted, like a sort of blind moral instincts, from genera- 
tion to generation. 1 ha^e, therefore, no fault to find 
with them. Thej are most of them good as far as they 
go. Bot some of them are defective ; and ail of them 
may be streng^ened bj explaining the reasons on wliich 
they are founded. 

Such are the utility and necessity of general rules, 
that the Supreme Being has thought proper to give to 
some of the most important of them the sanction of his 
authority. Hence we may ascertain what actions have a 
useful tendency, 

2. jBy the commands of God^ as contained m the scriptures. 

^^ This rule, hoyrerer, proceeds upon the presumption 
that Ood wishes the happiness of his creaivres.'^^*^ It may 
be proper, therefore, briefly to state the reasons upon 
which this presumption rests. 

There is more happiness than misery in the world. Some 
may be inclined to dispute this position. But let almost any 
man, who thinks himself as unhappy as mankind in gen- 
eral, number his pleasant and his painful sensations for a 
few days or hours ; or let him count the hours, which, 
while they are passing, he thinks better, and also those 
which he thinks worse, than non-eiistence ; and then see 
whether the result is in favor of existence or of annibi- 
lation. Then let him look at the world around him, and 
judge whether the scale of happiness or of misery pre- 
ponderates. ^^ Throughout the whole of life,'' says Dr. 
Paley in an interesting chapter on ^^ The Goodness of the 
Deity" in his " Natural Theology,"—" Throughout the 
whole of life, as it is diffused in nature, and as far as we 

• Paley. 
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are acquainted with it, lookiog to the arerage of sensa- 
tioas, the plurality and the prepouderancy is in faror of 
happiness by a insi excess. In our ourn species, in which 
perhaps the assertion may be more questionaUe than in 
any other, the prepollency of good over enl, of health, 
for example, and ease, over pain and distress, is evinced 
by the very notice which calamities excite. What inqui- 
ries does the sickness of our friends produce ! What con* 
versation their misfortunes 1 This shows that the com- 
mon course of things is in favor of happiness ; that happi- 
ness is the rule, misery the exception. Were the ordc^ 
reversed, our attention would be called to examples of 
health and competeiicy, instead of disease and want'' 

^^ When God created the human species, eitheriie wldi- 
ed Iheir happiness, or he wished their flaiseiy, or he was 
indifferent and unconcerned about both. 

If he liad wished our misery, he might kave made sure 
of iiis purpose, by fornung our senses to be so many sores 
and pains to us, as they are now instruments of gratifica- 
tion and enjoyment ; or by placing us amidst objects so 
ill suited to our perceptions, as to have continually offend- 
ed us, instead of ministering to our refreshment and de- 
light. He might have made, for example, every thing we 
tasted bitter ; every thing we saw loathsome ; erery thing 
we touched a sting; every smell a stench; and every 
sound a discord. 

If he had been indifferent about our happiness or rnise^- 
ry, wQ must impute to chance both the capacity of our 
senses to receive pleasure, and the supply of external ob- 
jects fitted to produce it."* — ^But what is " chance ?" The 
only proper use of the word, is to denote the operation 
of unknown secondary causes. But secondary causes pro- 
duce no effects which were not designed by the First 



* Pdley*s Moial Philosophy^ Book II. Chap. 5. 
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Came. Therefore, if God bad been indiffereDt about the 
happiness or miseiy of liis creatures, if he had exerdsedl 
no will or choice on the subject, neither happiness nor 
misery would e?er iiaye been experienced by them, it 
remains, then, that all the happiness which creatures en- 
joy, is to be traced to the dira&e benevolence. And suice 
there is so much more happiness than misery, so much 
more pleasure than pain, in the world, we must conclude, 
that all the evils which do exist, are designed by God to 
be subservient, in some way or other, to the greatest pos- 
sible happiness of the universe. 

^^ The same argument may be proposed in diflbrent 
terms, thus : Contrivance proves design ; and the predom- 
inant tendency of the contrivance indicates the disposi- 
tion of the designer. The world abounds with cootrivan- 
ees ; and all the contrivances which we are acquainted 
with, are directed to beneficial purposes. Evil, no doubt, 
exists; but is never, that we can perceive, the object of 
contrivance. Teeth are contrived to eat, not to ache ; 
their aching now and then is incidental to the contriv- 
ance, perhaps inseparable from it : or even, if you will, 
let it be called a defect in the contrivance ; but it is not 
the object of it. This is a distinction which well de- 
serves to be attended to. In describing implements of 
husbandry, you would hardly say of the sickle, that it is 
made to cut the reaper's fingers, though, from the con- 
struction of the instrument, and the manner of using it, 
this mischief often happens. But if you had occasion to 
describe instruments of torture or execution, this engine, 
you would say, is to extend the sinews ; this to dislocate 
the joints ; this to break the bones ; this to scorch th« 
soles of the feet. Here pain and misery are the very 
objecU of the contrivance. New nothing of this sort is 
to be found in the works of nature. "We never discover 
a train of contrivance to bring about an evil purpose* 
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No ao^tomist ever discovered a sj8tem of oi^anizatlon 
calcalated to produce pain and disease ; or, in explaiaiog 
the parts oi the human body, ever said, this is to irritate ; 
this to iuflame; this duct is to convey the gravel to the 
kidneys; this gland to secrete the humor which forms 
the gout : if by chance he come at a part of which he 
knofFs not tlie use, the mo«t he can say is, that it is use* 
le^s ; no one ever suspects that it is put there to incom- 
mode, to annoy, or to torment. Since, then, God has 
called £drth his consummate wisdom to contrive and pro* 
vi4e for our happiness, and the world appears to have 
been constituted with this design at first, so long a» this 
constitution is upheld by him, we must in reason suppose* 
the saipe design to continue."* 

We conclude, therefore, that God wishes the happiness 
of his creatures ; and that ^ we may ascertain what ac-> 
tionsbave a useful tendency by his commands, as contain- 
ed in the Holy Scriptures.' 

There appear to be two odvanta^u^ chiefly, in having 
express divine commands and prohibitions in regard to 
oxfc conduct The /f si te, that general rules, which are 
of vital importance to mankind, may be enjoined by an 
all^wise Beings in an absolttte and uiiquaiified manner, so 
that individuals may have every doubt removed in regard 
to the duty of an invariable adherence to them. Admit' 
ting thiit the science of ethics is suficlent to remove eve^ 
ry doubt of th^t kind ; yet few men, comparatively, make 
, a study of tlus science ;^ and of those who do, many are 
not capable^ of taking comprehensive views of things, 
and perceiving the force of the arguments by which the 
duty of an invariable adherence to general rules is main- 
tained. Of the utility of those thii%s which God re- 
quires, no one ^an doubt ; and it is of incalculable im^ 
portance to the; mass of the community, to have a rule 

« IbiU. 
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of duty, 80 etsilj tmilentood and of snob undisputed ao* 
thoitty. Besides, it is doubted, even by able writers on 
moral pbilosophy, ^ whetber any rule of morality ought 
to be so rigid as to bend to no exceptions.* The BiMe, 
as it respects some rules of morality at least, afferds a 
solution of tbis 6^ht Suppose that an individual feek 
strongly urged, by peculiar circumstances, to commit 
theft. It appears to him that the advantages to be derlr- 
ed from the act, are greater than any bad consequences 
that can be apprehended to follow. He is sensible, tliat 
fn most cases, theft is injurious iuid criminal ; and he is 
aware, perhaps, that many wise men have inculcated the 
importance of general rules, and the dangerous tendency 
of violating them for the sake of any particular good con- 
sequences. But he regards human wisdom and experi- 
ence as incompetent to prescribe universal and infallible 
laws. He remembers, too, that able writers on human 
duty admit, that there may be some exeeptiotu to every gen* 
9ral rule ; and he thinks that the present case may jUstfy 
be regarded as an exception to the rule which forlilds the 
taking of anotherts property. On the whole, it appears 
sufficiently clear to him, that the immediate and certain 
advantages are tnore thanacounteipoise to the danger of 
uncertain and remote bad consequences. But let the 
command of an omniscient Being now reach his ears ;*- 
and the scale turns at once. God cannot err. He sees 
the end from the beginning. He views actions and 
events in their reinotest consequences ; and can form a 
just estimate of all the consequences, good fiad evil, that 
can flow from any action. And He has said, << Thou ehah 
noi steaL*^ 

. Take another instance. A case occurs, in which a 
man may save his life by telling a He. He sees no harm 
that it can do to any one ; so that the evil consequences 
that attend lying in general, are not now to be apprehend- 
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ed. The maumft of philosophers are inapplicaUe to the 
{>re8ent case. The path of dtitj appears so plain, that 
all doubt is dispelled, and every scrapie remoTod. But 
tibe Bible meets his eye. He there sees that God eDJoint 
veracity and condemns falsehood in the most emphatical 
,aod unqualified manner;* nor does he find any proviso or 
exception in all the sacred code. He therefore feeb 
constrained to acquiesce in the wisdom and authority of 
€fod. He concludes, that if it Is for the general good, 
that his life shocdd be rescued from the impending dan- 
ger, God will provide some other way to effect it ; and 
that, if no such provision U made, it is only because the 
general good requira that his life should now be taken 
away. 

Here, then, we leave the subject The commands and 
prohibitions of God are an infallible criterion of utility in 
humtm conduct ; and we may be sure, that those things 
which he requires, have, on the whole, a beneficial ten- 
dency, even though some of them may appear otherwise 
to our finite understanding, and thoi]^h we may sometimes 
foe strongly Inclined to make exceptions to his laws. 

But there is a 9ec&nd advantage in having express di<« 
vine commands and prohibitions in regard to our conduct. 
€lod is not only all-wise, but he is also almighty ; and he 
has annexed the most awful penalty to the transgression 
of his law. The fear of future punishment, and the 
dread of the just disf^asmre of God, have a powerful in* 
fluence to deter men from the commission of crimes, and 
tehitid them to the performance of those external actions 
vi4iich promote the welfare of society, if all apprehen- 
sion of a judgment to come were removed, how little in- 
fluence, with most men, woidd a mere knowledge of 
right and wroi^ have, to keep them in the path of recti- 

• Se« Lev. xix. 11 ; Ps. hiii. 3, cxix. 163; In. Ixiii. 8 ; Job. vitt. 44» 
&5 ;' Acu T. 1^11. 
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tude, when, even now, the most atrocious crimes are fre- 
qaentlj committed by those who have not cast off a spec- 
ttlatJve belief in the retributions of eternity. 

We will dismiss the subject of the present chapter 
with a few general remarks. 

1. No exception whatever ought to be made, even to 
general rules of human origin, unless the exception be of 
such a nature, as to admit of a previous description, and 
to leave no doubt thai the evil consequences of adhering 
to the general rule in cases of that kind, would be great- 
er, than those of violating it. Sach exceptions, being 
established by public consent, are free from the objec- 
tions which lie against those that are made by indivi^ials 
at a moment when both the will and the judgment are pe- 
culiarly liable to be biassed. 

I have already, when speaking of the importance of 
an invariable adherence to general i^ules, ol«erved, that 
some able writers oa morality admit that there may he ex- 
ceptiona to every such rule. The following is the lan- 
guage of Dr. Paley on this subject : *' Moral Philosi^hy 
cannot pronounce that any rule of morality is so rigid as 
to bend to no exceptions ; nor, on the other hand, can she 
comprise these estceptions mthin any previmts description. 
She confesses that the obligation of every kw depf^nds 
upon its ultimate ufility ; that, this utility havii^ a finite 
and determinate value, situations may be feigned, and 
consequently may possibly arise, in which the general 
tendency is outweighed by the enormHy of the particu- 
lar mischief »*_The ''general tendenoy^^ of this reason- 
ing, is, totally to abolish all general rules whatever. It is 
directly repugnant to the reasoning of the same author 
whep speaking of the necessity of general mUs in hu- 

* Mor. attd Polit Philos. Book VI. Chap. lit. 
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man goTemm«Di* The reasoning &ere wed may be re- 
torted in all its force : ^^ You cannot permit one^* exeep* 
tion to a general rale ^^ and forbid another, without show- 
inga difference between them,'' and that, he acknowledg- 
es, cannot be done. ^^ Conseqnentij,^ snch exceptions 
'^ must be generally permitted or generally forbidden. 
Since, therefore, the general permission of them would be 
pemicioQs, it becomes necessary to lay down and support 
the rule which generally forbids them.'' it appears to me 
that there is no general rule moie important, than that 
which forbids the. making of exceptions to general rules. 
If exceptions may be made, which cannot be comprised 
in any proTious description, it most be left for individaals 
to judge, at the moment of acting, of the comparatiTe 
magnitude of the particular and the general consequences* 
Now, the general consequence, although it may have a 
^' finite,'' that is, not an infinite, '^ yaloe," is almost cer^ 
tain to be tindfervalued. While the particular consequence 
is near at hand and may be estimated with tolerable ao- 
curacy, the general consequence is remote, indefinite, 
unknown, and totally incapable of being estimated. Or 
rather, while the particular consequence, from its near- 
ness, and its affecting, as it commonly does, the private 
interest of the individual, is almost certain to appear of 
greater importance than it really is, the general conse- 
quences, from their distance, and their affecting only the 
interest of others, are equally certain to appear of much 
less importance than they really are. In such circum- 
stances, to leave individuals at liberty to violate a gene- 
ral rule, whenever the particular consequence shftU ap- 
pear to them to exceed the general, is to give up the 
obligation of general rules altogether. Nor oi^^ht wii« 
ters on morality to use language like that quoted abovOi 

* See p. 83. 
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unless they expect ^^ situations'' to ^< arise,'' in which 
*^ the enonnity of the particular mischief" shall be soffi* 
cient to outweigh the utility, not only of the particular 
law in question, but of all general rules whatever. 

2. The doctrine we have maintained, does not leave 
individuate at liberty to judge of ifae utility of particular 
actions by .their own unassisted calculations. This has 
been made sufficiently evident. But there is a difficulty 
attending the subject, which it may be well to consider a 
moment. I have said that the dictates of conscience re- 
quire us to consult the general good ; and yet have ob- 
jected to the violation of general rules, even when the 
individual really thinks tiiat such a violation will be for 
the general good^ Uow is this to be reconciled ? — I ob- 
ject to such a violation, not as wrong in the individ- 
ual, but as hurtful in its tendency. A man oi:^t, indeed, 
always to do What he »noerely thinks to he tor the best ; 
but it is to be lamented, that any one should think that to 
be for the best, which is not so. I ^un solicitous, not to 
make any one act in opposition to the dictates of con- 
science, but to make all think and see that it is for the 
best invariably to adhere to general rules ; — so that such 
an adherence shall meet the approbation, and a departure 
from it, the disapprobation, of every man's conscience. 
What 1 maintain is, that no person can think it useful 
ever to violate a general rule, except through ignorance, 
or in consequence of having erroneous ideas on the sub- 
ject. It is to remove such ignorance and to correct such 
errors, that I have been led to protract this chapter to 
its present length. Does any one say, that if he can do 
what he ^^ ought," and thus meet the divine acceptance, 
it makes no difference whether his ideas are correct or 
erroneous? It makes a difference, however, whether a 
man possesses a temper of mind which could prompt 
such a remark, or whether he possesses a disposition to 
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inquire after truth atad duty. The remark eyinceft a to- 
tal disregard of the public welfare, and a supreme re- 
gard to priTate interest smd personal happiness. The 
man who feels no solicitude to ascertain the tendency of 
his actions, who never inquires in what way he may be 
most useful to the world, may be assured that he will 
neyer meet the divine acceptance, until he acts from oth- 
er motiyes than those by which he has been hitherto 
governed. 

The doctrine that has been taught in this chapter, does 
not appear to be exposed to the objections which have 
justly been made to the theory of utility as it has been 
maintained by those writers who have excluded, either 
v?holly or in a great measure, the obligation of general 
rules and of the divine commands.* That such a theory 
should furnish a pretence for '^ the perpetration of enor- 
mities,'^ is easy to be conceived. Though we cannot say, 
that even that theory gave countenance to the commission 
of crimes, since it inculcated only actions of a weful ten- 
dency, and all crimes have a hurtful tendency. The 
fault lay either in the head or the heart ef those who 
adopted the theory " as their whole code of morality .'' 
And 1 think we can have little doubt from which of the 
two sources the error chiefly proceeded. It is evident 
that those who ^^ have availed themselves of the rule of 
general expediency as an apology for their deviations 
from the ordinary maxims of right and wrong,'' were not 
actuated by a sincere regard for the public welfare. 
^^ This utility," says Madame de Stael, ^^ is seldom any 
thing more than a specious pretext, under which men 
disguise their selfish designs."! How many evils have 



*Scc Stewart's Philosophy of the Mind, Vol. II. pp. 386-395, and note 
(CC.) 

fCette otilite n* est presque jamais qu' un nom pompeux dont on re- 
v^t SOD interet personnel.- J)t V AUtmagne, Toms ///.jp. 183. 
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proceeded &€m mmwai of pidgmmUjim aetiag bjrthat nde, 
I am not aUe to saj. I trust, however, that thk soovce 
of error faei heen svficlefttly guarded against in the tiieo- 
ry of ntUity and Uie roles of doty which hare been ex- 
UUted in the ]^«sent cliapter. After all, I am aware, 
that the theory is still liable to be pMrevted by men^ef 
a d^rayed disposition. But if it is good in itself, if it 
is ^^«t^ tn U$ Ismleiicy," a lialnlity to perrerslon is not 
9 snfficient reason why it should be exploded. • The best 
of thii^ are liable to be perrerted to the wont of pnr* 
poses. The greatest enonnities hare been committed 
imder the pretence of sorting God and promoting reli-* 
gion. That the theory which estimates all rirtnes hj 
tiie asefnlnett of their tendency, is eorrtei^ no one can 
deny. The very objections thet are made against it, 
aasonnt only to tiiis, that it is hortial, that is, not ta^^ 
in its tendency ;-~thufl auummg iU eorrfClncM in the yery 
act of condemning it 

The theory of ntility is not alone in being objected 
i^fainst on acconnt of its liability to peryersion. Some of 
the fondamental doctrines of the go^el have been ob* 
jected against on the same ground. Bat this objection, so 
ftr from being a reason for 8«q>pres8ing those doctrines, 
only shows tbe importance of exhibiting them the more 
JuUjfj and explainii^ them the more clearly, so that they 
may be understood by all. 

There is one way, in which children and peo]^ of 
small capacity, who cannot understand the nature and ob* 
ligation of general rules, and indeed any person who hap- 
pens to get an imperfect knowledge of the theory of utili- 
ty, may be particularly liable to err. A person who has 
heen accustomed to beliere that there is something wrong 
in certain actions, falsehood and thejRt for instance, without 
knowing what that something is, attaches, of course, 
the idea of. criminality to these actions in all cases what^- 
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mwer^w^ ««pp«aefi the ^^mmuftorn'oi then 4« be al* 
waysafieosive to Clod. The efiiBcl is Ihe laae, if lue has 
reocdfe^ aa fttptcMMs that ftkshoml and Iheft ate wtang 
io their onmnitiire^ ae t^ntno raasentii^ thej ate wrong 
eaahe «H%Dedl JBuiifbe is.tuight) or hean itiaid, 
that ifyimg and tteattog aee to he avieUrd solely on ac< 
oottAi etf 'Mwr eeit cprtae^aeaoas, aed thirt thia is the only 
veeaoD ^AyHbey are iertidden hy €M« he ia MaUe, la 
oerlain oaaes^ /where he can see no daeftr ^ aaj hasm^s 
affU»g, to conclude that he may fa or steal withoat any 
eviiaey and wkhoat* inaiimng the dlrla* displeaaare. Let 
«Boh a one be loienpaed) that there is daiqifer <if Ofril eon* 
^eqaeDceawhboh fae^eaneol foresee; that die pdMic food 
re^Q^re^ tii^ fiilaehood and dbeft aheoU he abaolvirfif and 
M% fcehiMted; Aat Ood^ kooiaing: Ihis^ has net left 
aaea at liherty to4eteraaae whetiier it mtif not aemethnes 
he oseAil ifi isolate his lavas; asMi that the tdiing ti|Mai 
CHiBself ea'tadothis, iSi highly psesumfHtneoS) aed strongly 
ioMesifcivje lof a etito of mind whieh ii som to meet tlui 
dmnedisapipfobatiee. Ha thai cannot feel the force of 
tlaese censidefationa^ oi^^t not taatady aierai phiieaepliy) 
eir hiear of the theory of 4itHlty. jfeitas i« 'sesj^eeti the 
foneral tendency ef tiiis theosy, If the heat initetisa|s of 
th» public cannot foe pnonieted hy imposing a usstrdnt 
upon the selfish principles of o«r naftare^ and acHai^ from 
enlavged vdews and heneisoleal motirea, 4ae mast despsif 
^ seeing them pramqted hj hiiman inslmmentaiity***^ 
ThiS) however, bringa me to ofaaerre, 

31.* That the dodrme of pabMe expediency doea not re« 
ipiire indirlduale to neglect theiF own interest or tilat of 
their inends. Ahiiou^ ^^it is reasonable and right, that 
tlie private affeedoas shonld, npco all occasions, yield to 
tlie more coaqprehenalve," wiienerer and aa fiir es they 
oome |Q compeifitiiHi ; yet it irtKRially in a rery smttH de* 
g!ieet ^bat ^ey dra oeme io cfls ap e tifcieB , Althoegh w*> 
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ooght atwayt !• be ready and wUUiif te sacr^ce oai? 
ewn interest or that of our fiieiids, wlieDe^er and as far 
as it may be necessary for tbe pnNBOtlon of tbe public 
good ; yet it is asoally in a very small degree, that duty 
requires any one to mdce this sacrifice. A few are catted 
to part with property and friends, and to endinre prtra- 
tioQS and sufferings, for the sake of promodng the cause 
of hnman happiness. All are called to contribnte a por- 
tion of their property for public and benerolent ob)ect8. 
Bot with these exceptions, a little reflection is saflSiclent 
to conrince a person of common nnderstandiog, that the 
pnhtic wel&re will be best secured^ when every man 
discharges faithfully the duties of Ms particular station, 
and does all the good he can witldn his proper sphere. 
If all were wholly to neglect their own welfare, in order 
to seek that of their neighbors or of the pablic, notMi^ 
would be attended to as it ought, and nobody^s weliare 
would be promoted. A regAvd to the general happiness^ 
therefore, will lead every one to promote his own happi- 
ness and that of all around him, as the largest contribu- 
tion he can make to the general stock. More than this, 
uniyersal benoTolence inrolres good will to individuals 
proportioned to our knowledge of their character, wante, 
and cirenmstaaces ; so that we need not be afraid of set- 
ting too high a value upon our own hiqppiness or that of 
our friends, provided we do not neglect our duties to the 
public, and are willing to g^ve up our private interest 
whenever it interferes with that of the public. We ought, 
in forming our habits, and in fixing upon our coarse of 
life, to consider, chiefly, in what way we may be most 
useful to the world; and we ought also, occasionally, to 
oonsider whether our ^ly habits and the ceiirse we iffe 
pursuing, render us useful in the highest degree of which 
vre are capable ; but after having settled these poin^ 
tiiere is no need- of thinking of the pdiiHc good and de- 
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liberadng about it at every step we take and ererj act 
we perform. Our ^^affe<^ioii8 and actions,^^ therefore, 
never need be *^ dimipated and lost, for want of a proper 
limited object," though we maintain a state of feeling 
which will prevent ub from interfering with the interest 
of others, and prompt as to embrace opportunities 6r 
promoting the happiness of others ; and thoi^h we ane 
ready, at any time, if called to it, to relinqobh schemea 
of private advantage, to act in a larger sphere, and to 
give our beneficence a wider range. 

Same writers express many appreliensions, lest the 
eiLlewttng of our benevolence to distant objects, should 
render uis indifferent to those wliich are at home ; and 
lest an attempt to regard all objects aocorcBng to their 
comjiarative. ezceiienoe and importance, slioidd lead ns 
gradually to lo^ with coldness on idL If beaevoleoce 
■were of such a, kind as to be exhausted by being exeicia- 
#d, then it would be well to be frugal of the treasure, 
and to expend it only on a few objects wliich we liave the 
greatest opportunity directly to benefit hf our efforts* if 
I have but one or two loolu of kindness to spare in a day, 
it may be well to bestow them on my wiie and ray child 
in the morning, rather than ^^ reserve*^ them for a stranger, 
howefer worthy, who may happen to call on me in the 
afternoon, ^t it is found, in fact, that the exercise of 
kind affections toward one object, predisposes us to the 
exercise of them toward another; and that, the more the 
lieart is enlarged to feel the importance of the greatest 
objects, and the excellence of the noblest and the best, 
the more spontaneously do the affections flow forth to- 
ward every proper object that is presented. No, it is 
selfishness of heart and narrowness of mind, not disinter- 
ested benevoleiice and enlarged views, that dry up the 
ehannels of kindness, aad cause the eye to look with cold- 
ness on every one except those from whom favors have 
been received or from whom they are hoped. 
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Tte tstfd^tiey ^ef every Tirtee, wd tke graad object of 
dte TilPtiiolM man^ beiiip, to promole human happinefli, 
'mt proceed to Ib^ire, what are tke ^aweei from which 
hoinao hiipphiees spfio^ This inquiry is oeeewary in 
Older to eoable ot to promote, in a liigher dej^e, our 
owD happiness and that of oar ii^liow men ;— ^in other 
#ord9^ in order 46 gxre us a better knowledge of the du- 
tiu whieh we owe to (fdrselTe^ and to othera. We may, 
indeed), as has been already reanarktod^ learo what things 
are coodociye to happiness, by hmnaki experience and 
fdMierration, 'and by the difine coBauBOids. But It way 
iie Weil to todsid^l* the sonitee of happkieas k Utttemofte 
particalarly, leA wb ahoald err ia ^r eatimate of their 
eaaspaTlitiv^ Value, dnd lest scMne of them (E^iouid he eft- 
titely Overiodkod. in enmo^rating. seme of die viudoas 
iouvtee of humiati InppiDeaS) we may name, 

). Ttn modBfoH jgrai^itatitm oif the yantm. 

The pleaBures arising irosn tbi^ source, may be divld* 
ed into two tknos ; soch as are merely animal, and such 
as are more refined, it is in regard to the former^ ehie^ 
ly, that tiiere is need of •reatraint ; and ia these, exces- 
site indulgence defeats lis own end, as well as Tiolates 
the rules of Tirtue* Dr* Paley remarks, that ^Mheae 
pleasures coatinfie but a little while at a time ; that they 
lose their relish by repetition ; and that an eagerness for 
them takes away the relish from all others. As far as I 
have been able,'- continues he, ^^ to observe that part of 
mankind, whose professed parmiit is pleasure, and who 
are withlteld in the pursuit by no restraints of fortune, or 
■eruples of constience, I have commonly remarked, in 
then>, a restless attd inextinguishable passion t^t variety ; 
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a great part of their time to be yacant, and so much of it 
irksome ; and that, v^ith whatever eagerness and ex- 
pectation thej set out, they become, by degrees, fastidi* 
ous in their choice of pleasure, languid in the enjoyment, 
yet miserable under the want of it."* 

In regard to the pleasures of the senses in general, Dr. 
Brown has the following remarks : '^ The pleasures of 
the senses are not to be rejected by us as unworthy of 
man. In themselves, as mere pleasures^ they are good ; 
and if they left the same ardor of generous enterprise, or 
of patient self-command, — if they did not occupy time, 
which should have been employed in higher offices, — 
and if, in their influence on the future capacity of mert 
enjoyment^ they did not tend to lessen or prevent happi- 
ness which would otherwise have been enjoyed, or to oc- 
casion pain which otherwise would not have arisen, and 
which is equivalent, or more than equivalent to the tem- 
porary happiness afforded, — it would, in these circum- 
stances, I will admit, be impossible for man to be too 
* much a sensualist ; since pleasure, which in itself is good, 
is evil, only when its consequences are evil. 

He who has lavished on us so many means of delight, 
as to make it impossible for us, in the ordinary circum- 
stances of life, not to be sensitively happy in some great- 
er or less degree, has not made nature so full of beauty 
that we should not admire it. He has not poured fra* 
grance and music around us, and strewed with flowers 
the very turf on which we tread, that our heart may not 
rejoice as we move along — that we may walk through 
this world of loveliness with the same dull eye and in- 
different soul, with which we should have traversed un- 
varied scenes, without a color, or an odor,' or a song,''* 

« Paley*f Mor. PbiloB.BookI. Ch«p.e. 
t Bronrn** Pbilosopby, Lect. 99. 
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' ft. Moieraiton in (mr 17Imp# and wUhes^ H a sotirce 6{ 
liappinesfl. 

While eJttraYagabt desires and ^ipectations odIj pre- 
pare tts to feel more sensibly the bitterness of disappoint- 
ment, the opposite state of mind renders diaappointments 
a small evil, and thus leayes ns free to enjoj, with a pro- 
per relish) the happiness which may arise from yariooi 
unexpected sources. 

One of the most frequent mistakes in regard to hap- 
piness, is to expect to find it in greatness, rank, or ele- 
vated station ; that is, in gaining a superiority over those 
who are now our equals, and rising to eminence and dis- 
tinction in the world. On this subject, Dr. Paley has 
the following judicious remarks : ^^ No superiority yields 
any satisfaction, saye that which we possess or obtain over 
those with whom we immediately compare ourselyes. 
The shepherd perceives no pleasure in his superiority 
over his dog, nor the king in his superiority over the 
shepherd. ^Superiority, where there is no competition^ 
is seldoin contemplated. But if the same shepherd can 
run or wrestle better than the peasants of his village ; 
and if the king possesses a more extensive territory, a 
more powerful fleet or army, than any prince in Europe, 
the parties feel an actual satisfaction in their superiority. 
The conclusion that follows from hence is, that the pleas- 
ures of atnbiflon, which are supposed to be peculiar to 
high stations, are in reality common to all conditions. 

But whether the pursuits of ambition be ever wise, 
whether they Contribute inore to the happiness or mise- 
ry of the pursuers, is a diflerent question ; and a ques- 
tion concerning which we may be allowed to entertain 
great doubt. The pletlsure of success is exquisite ; so 
also is the anxiety of the pursuit, ond the 'pain of dis- 
appointment ; — and What is the f^orst part of the ac- 
count, the pleasure is short-lived. We soon cease to 
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look teck upon thoae whon we hare left behM ; new 
contests are engaged in, new prospects vnfekl tbeln- 
ichres ; a soccession of struggles is kept op, while there 
is a rival left within the compass of our Tiews and pro- 
fession ; and when here is none, the pleasure with th^ 
pursuit is at im end.^'* 

5. AhoUier source of happiness is found in ^^ Ae exer- 
eise of Our faatUies, either of bodj or mind, in the pulS 
fcuit of some engaging end. 

Hence those pleasures are most yaluahle, which are 
most productive of activitj in the pursuit. Employment 
is ereiy thing. The more significant, however, our em- 
ployments are, the hotter ; but any employment, which 
h innoceht, is betteir than none.^t 

The pursuits of ambition have this, indeed, to recotti- 
mend them, that they are productive of incessant activi- 
ty ; but this advantage is outweighed by consideratioDS of 
ati opposite kind. If it were alone sufficient to recom- 
mend a pursuit, that it affords scope to continual and per- 
severing activity, the pursuit of the miser might claim a 
distinguished place among the sources of human happi- 
bete. In order that a pursuit may bts truly promotive of 
happiness, it must be such as can be engaged in without 
corrupting the heart or disturbing the tranquillity of the 
mind. The pursuit of knowledge, enjoys this advantage 
in a high degree. But to form and execute schemed fbr 
relieving the miseries and augmenting the happiness of 
mankind, or to co-opertite in schemes of benevolenoe 
formed by others, hot only ^ves the wideiit scope to ac- 
tivity, but at (he tame time opens other sources of pleas- 
ure, more pure and exalted, than the mere exercise of 
the faculties can ever afford. The chri^an philanthro- 
pist is engaged in a pursuit, in which the most animating 
objects are present to his view, in which he has a sure 
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prospect of succew, and in which he may exert all his 
lacalties hoth of hodj and mind. 

It is a common mistake to imagine, that happiness may 
he found in '^ an exemption from lahor, care, and busi 
ness ; such a state being usually attended, not with ease, 
bat with depression of spirits, a tastelessness in all our 
ideas, imaginary anxieties, and the whole train of hypo- 
xondriacal affections. For which reason, the expecta- 
tions of those, who quit the world, and their stations in 
it, for solitude and repose, are seldom answered by the 
effect.''* 

4. Happiness depends much upon the hahiis which one 
foims, and upon keeping those habits under due control. 

Care should be taken to guard against the formation of 
such habits as do not allow of a deviation, without bringing 
.uneasiness and pain. ^^ The luxurious receive no greater 
pleasure from their dainties, than the peasant does from 
his bread and cheese ; but the peasant, whenever he 
goes abroad, Bnds a feast ; whereas, the epicure must be 
well entertained, to escape disgust.'' ^ Those who spend 
. every day in amusement, and those who spend every day 
in manual labor, find, perhaps, very little difference in 
the degree of satisfaction which they derive, immediate- 
ly, from the two employments ; but then, whatever sus- 
pends the occupation of the former, distresses them ; but 
to the latter, every interruption is a refreshment.'t 

There should also be such & variety in the habits which 
are formed, that the suspension or privation of one occu- 
. paUon or pleasure, shall' not leave a person without re- 
sources. For this pui^ose, a taste for reading, and a 
mind furnished with materials for reflection, are well 
adapted ; as books are always at hand, and as no earthly 
. change can deprive a man of those means of occupatioa 

» Ibid. f Ibid. 
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and Abse wontcts of eBJojmeni, wbich he has witbia Mm- 
ikelf. To snob la man, occadonal retireincnit aad tril- 
tude hriDg both improvciBetit and pleasurt { whilt, to 
him nho bas net Ibese retburoea, and ^ whe bak lamg 
been accestoaned to a crowd) or oonfional sueceatfen df 
•companj, retirement and solitude coaae cloiftled wMi 
melaticbolj,''* and are re|pafded witb areraan and dread 

Again, tbe baMts sboaM be kept under doe eontroL 
The habits wfaiob arfe formed, maj be ail harmleia io 
tbemseliFes, and Uiere maj be a sufficient Tariet|r of 
tbem ; yet tbey may all become settled and find in li 
certain system or order, so that no one of them can be 
moTed out of its place witbeiuit causing uaeanaess and 
pain. In Ibk case, many habitt become, as il were, h^ 
corpo^ted into onc^-^yice tiie different memhan and 
;paM8 of an organised body. For instance, a pen6n tnay 
form a habit of retiring and risiog, of ealii^, rending^ 
•and walking', at certain hours ; of baruig sooae parlicn- 
hr kinds of food at certain tneals, or on certain days ef 
the week; of sittkig in a certain chair and in a certain 
part of the room,--*-t?ith other circumstances too triyial 
to be enumeratedy'^'HBo that a change in any of these re- 
spects, shall make bim uneasy, impatient, and unhappy. 
It is, indeed, important, that we should make a distribu- 
ti<m of our time, in oi'der to its proper improTement A 
systematic arrai^nement of one^s business, and regular 
hours of eating, rieepii^, exercise, Sic, are desirable ; 
but the evil to be guarded against is,, the extending of 
this habit to many triyial circumstances, and becoming so 
attached to all our habits, that we cannot patiently bear 
the least modification or interruption of any of them, 
when necessity, or some superior duty, requires. 

5. Amot^ (he sources of happiness, heal^ may well be 
enuDtierated. 

« Ibid. 
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«« In tli€ Idea of bedtb,'' sajt Dr. Paley, » I woaU 
IneliMle, not onlj freedom from bodblj distempers, bat al- 
io tbat idaerlty of mind, wbich we call good spirits ; and 
wblob may properly enough be indoded in oar notion of 
health, as depen^g commonly apon the same caases, 
and yleldli^ to the same management, as oar bodily con* 
stitotion. Health, in this sense, is of such importance, 
that no pains, expense, sel^denia^ or restraint, to which 
we subject onrselyes for the sake of it, is too mnch. 
Whether it require as to relinquish lucrative situations, 
to abstain from farorite indulge ncies, to control intempe- 
rate passions, or undergo tedious regimens; whatever 
difficuhtes it lays us under, a man, who'* acts from a 
sense of doty, or who . eren ^^ pursues his own happiness 
rationally and resolutely, will be content to 8Y]A>mit."* 

6. Another source of happiness, is the habit of looking 
Mi tkingi on ike bright tido. 

This soorce of happiness, being, in a great measure, a 
mere habit, arising from the state of the health, cheev- 
iuluess of mind, occasional efiorts of the will^ and oHier 
causes, might have been introduced under the two pre- 
ceding heads. The importance of the subject^ faoweyer, 
is such as to give it a claim to a separate consideration. 

^ How few eyents," says Dr. Brown, '' are productive 
only of advantage or disadvantage ! By far the greater 
number are productive of both ; — of advantage, which, if 
it existed alone, would excite gladness ; ol disadvantage, 
which, if it existed alone, would excite regret ; and of 
which, as existing together, the resulting emotion is dif- 
ferent, according to the preponderance of the opposing 
causes of regret or gladness, — that Is to say, according as 
more or fewer images of regret or gladness spontaneous- 
ly arise to our mind, or according as we examine and 
analyze, more or less fully, the one or the other of these 
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sources of miof led joy and ^sorrow. Thwe are nanj 
advantages of what is apparently evil, that cannot be 
known to us, unless we reiect on censeqnences whieh are 
not immediately apparent ; many evi|s of what Is appa> 
rently profitable, that may be discovered, in like manneri 
but discovered only after reflectioo. We. cannot change 
events, indeed, in many instances ; bnt in all of tliese, the 
aspect of events, at least, may be chai^^d, as on? atten- 
tion is more or less turned to the consequences that may 
result from them. To wish, is, in this case, almost to 
produce what we wish. Our very de^e of tracing tine 
consequences that are favorable to our happiness, will be 
followed by the suggestion of these, rather than of otfaf* 
ers, in the same manner as our other desires are always 
followed by the suggestion oi images accordant with 
them."* 

^' When an occurrence may be productive of good and 
evil, the good may arise to us, because our general frame 
of mind is accordant with wishes, and therefwe with 
conceptions, of good ; or the evil only may arise to that 
gloomy spirit, which does not find good, merely because 
il does not seek to find it."t 

^^ Even when the same event is thus viewed by two dif- 
ferent mbds, — and the same consequences, in every oth- 
er respect, arise to both minds,--^bow important a differ* 
once must there be, in the general resulting emotion, 
according as the two minds are more or less aceustomed 
to view all the events of nature, as a part of a great 
design, of which the Author is the benevolent wilier of 
happiness, or of the means of happiness ! The mere dii^ 
ference of the habit, in this respect, is to the individuate 
almost the same thing, as if the events themselves had 
been in their own absolute nature diversified. 
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Tlie MOM •fCDts, ttevefore, in extenud (drcomsftoBoes 
•mctlj the Mune, maj be ffodkieUyc, to the iBiad, of eoM^ 
Mom Ihat are verj dttbreBity accordlag to its conalitiition- 
al divertities, ov acquirad habhi, or even accoiding to 
sMfht acddeoli of tke day or of the hoov. We maj re^ 
jotcOf when olhera woaU i^eTO, or grieye, wbeo otiien 
would rejoice, accoedhig aa eireomafaiacea urise to oq? re» 
lecttoD, dliereiit from thet^ which woaUl oeeiir to theie. 
Mor fti the hiioeBoe neoeflsavily lieia powerM on our 
^eweef the fatara, tkio on oer yftews of Mie past We 
teiie often, In like manner, what it e^ lor e» upon 4hf 
wholei, bf thinkkig of lome attendant good ; as we fear 
what is good, I7 thiqkiog onfy of foase attendant eyii.^^ 

^ It is not en tke netnse of the aMre eyent, dien, that 
the gladness or regret winch it excites wholfy depeodsi) 
but in part, also, on the habits and discernment of the 
mind which ooasldem it ; snd we are thus, in a great 
flMaeare, ereators of ear own hsffepinessynHnot in die no* 
tiena merely whieh aeem more sttiolly to depend on owe 
wiU^ hut in those feveign eyents whieh might haye aeeoi* 
edat fimt to he ahseletely independent of o^^^ 

7. Another source of happinem, is fonnd In ^^ the ex* 
evdse of Ihe fsoie/ afflectuaut. 

Those peisoBS commonly p em oss good epirits,'' my% 
Br« Pbley, ^who haye about them maagr ehjects of affei> 
tion and endeannent, as wife, ohiUren, kindred, frimidB* 
Of tim same nature with the indnlgeace of our domestle 
ifiections, aad eqnaliy refreahing to the spitto, n the 
pleasure which results from ads of bounty and benefi* 
eence, exercised either in giying money, or in imparting 
to those who want it thi^ assistance of our skill and pro* 
iewion.^'} 



* Ibid. f Ibid. 

X Mona Philos. Bool( I..(rha|». 6. 
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S. Aoottier source of Happiness, is found in ihe exercise 
o[ pious affections. 

If tKe exercise'br the social affections is a source of 
happiness, much more is the exercise of those affections 
which characterize the children of God. These, when 
exercised toward friends and neighbors, mingle with the 
^social affections, and purify, enlarge, and exalt tliem. 
Christian affections have the advantage of those thiit are 
merely social, in tliat ihey are more noble in their na- 
ture, and more enlarged in their object. They extenld 
to strangers and to enemies, as well as to acquaintances 
and friends. The highest object of christian regard, is 
the Author of our b^iug. A pious resignation toliis will, 
and an entire confidence in the rectitude of his govern- 
ment, are a never failing source of consolation ; and a 
supreme delight in his character, is productive of the 
purest and most exalted happiness which a creature can 
enjoy. It is hot, then, too much to say, that among all the 
sources of human happiness, the greatest, as well as the 
most lasting, is the exercise of pious affections. 



GeMtiA J^^tu of Promoting Ihmuai Sapf4ne$$* 

I. Example and Habit. 

The powerful influence of example, arises from t^e 
imitative nature of man. In the education of chtildren, 
parents may do much more, by the example they set be- 
fore them, to benefit or injure them, than they can by 
the best or the worst instructions they can give them. 
And in regard to mankind in general around us, we proba- 
bly benefit or injure them more by 4>ur example, than in 
any other way. The importance which is to be attached 
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to example, will be apparent, if we consider, tliat ^ man* 
kind act more from habit than reflection,^ and that, pro- 
bably, most habits hare their origin in the inflnence of 
example. 

1. ^^ Mankind act more from habit than reflection. 

Man is a handle of habits. There is not a quality or 
fuiction, either of body or mind, which does not feel the 
influence of this great law of animated nature. It is oii 
few only and great occasions, that men deliberate at alt ; 
on fewer still, that they institute any thing like a regular 
Inquiry into the moral rectitude or deprayity of what they 
are about to do. We are for the most part determined af 
once, and by an impulse which is the effect of pre-estab- 
lished habits. And this constitution seems well adapted 
to the exigencies of human life, and to the imbecility of 
onr moral principle. In the current occasions and rapid 
opportunities of life, there is often little' leisure for re- 
flection ; and were there more, a man, who has to reason 
about his duty, when the temptation to tran^ress it ib 
upon him, is almost sore to reason liimself into an er- 
ror.'^* 

Habits are imperceptible in their beginning ; and are 
formed in so yery gradual a manner, that they frequently 
become confirmed before the indiyidual is aware. Some- 
times a person is sensible that he is in danger of forming 
a bad habit ; but, feeling reluctant to relinqoish it just 
yet, he thinks, that as he can, by a little resolution, bredk 
it off at any time, he will indulge in it a little longer. 
Fatal mistake! Such reasoning U a proof, that the habit 
has already become conft^med, and that his case is yery 
alarming. The only way to be secure against the domiifii- 
ion of bad habits, and all tbe evil cotiseqnences to which 
they lead, is to guard against the first Approaches of then);, 



*'•'• •■'•;. ». *'. 



*Pal«y*s Moral Philosopbj, Book I. Chap. 7. 
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9n(] to break off from tfiem with determioed resolution, 
as sooQ as their influence begins to be felt * 

2. It is probable that most habits have their origin in 
the influence of example. 

The power and extent of this influence, and the pro- 
pensity of ipankind to settle down ,in any habit that hap- 
pens to have been commenced, are to be traced, chiefly, 
to that principle of the mind, termed the association, or 
suggestion, of ideas. The subject is rery happily illm- 
trated by Dr. Brown ; 

^^Whatwi^ haye seen done ip one situatlon,^^ he ob 
serves, ^^ is recalled to us by the very feeling of this sitti- 
ation, when we are placed in it ; and, as it arises to as 
thus more readily, and is sometimes, perhaps, the only 
jpaode of conduct which arises clearly to our mind, we 
proceed on it without further reflection, and act in a cer- 
tain manner, because others have acted in a certain man- 
^er, and because we have seen them act, or heard of 
their action. It is evident, that, in resolving to act in a 
certain manner, on any occasion, we must have had a 
previous conception of the manner in which the action 
may be ^performed ; and that we may, therefore, often 
prefer one mode of action, from the advantages which it 
seems to present, when it would not have been preferred 
in competition with other modes of action, still more ad- 
vantageous, but not conceived at the time. The wise, 
indeed, on this very account, even when they see good 
that may flow from one mode of conduct,^ pause to consid- 
er various possibilities, and appreciate the differences of 
the good and the better ; but how few are the wise \ and 
how much more numerous they, who, when any immedi* 
ate good presents itself, do not wait to consider whether 
a 1>etter may not be found. The first conceptions that 



*See an iuteresting cliapter on '* Custom aqd Habit** ia K»me8*a **£!< 
eme^^ts of Criticitin.** 



arise, are tbe coDceptiona which regulate half their con- 
duct ; and these first conceptioDS, when the circumstaD- 
fes of the case are simiiar, are, by the natural iDflueoce 
of associatioD^ the coDceptions either of what thej have 
themselves doue before, or of what others were observed 
to do, Id those similar circumstances. It is impossible to 
i^ill anj particular action, without having previously con- 
ceived that particular action ; and the various consequen- 
-ees.of various modes of conduct, have seldom entered 
into the contemplation of the multitude. They see what 
pthers do ; and their thought has scarcely wandered be- 
yond fyhat is commonly before their eyes, or what is the 
subject of common discourse. As soon, therefore, as sim* 
Aar circumstances recur, the image recurs of what has 
beep thus familiar to them ; and it recurs more strongly 
and vividly, because its influence is not lessened by that 
of any other accompanying image. They act, therefore, 
as others have acted, not so much from a feeling of re- 
spect for general sentiment, as from mere ignorance, and 
the absence of any other conception, that might have 
^iven a different momentary impulse. They see only 
one path ; and they move on, accordingly, in that only 
path which their dim and narrow glance is capable of 
perceiving."* 

I will close this subject with two rules, which are wor- 
tlyr of attention : 

1 . '^ Many things are to be done, and abstained from, 
solely for the sake of habit.'''t An act which has a ten- 
dency to form or strengthen a good habit, ought to be 
done, though, from that particular act, no other benefit 
may arise ; and an act, which has a tendency to weaken a 
fi^ood habit, or to form Or strengthen a bad one, ouglfit to 
be abstained from, though no other harm may arise from 
it. It is to be remembered, that besides all the other ef; 

» Brown*s Philosophy) Lfct 05, f PrIcjt, 
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fects of our habits, thede very habits are, in most iostan- 
ces, continually operating, by way of ezampJe, to gene* 
rate similar habits in those around us. 

2. ^< Avoid all appearance of evil.'' As far as the in* 
duence of example is concerned, the appearance of evil 
has the same bad tendency with evil itSelf. 
II. Diffusion of Knowledge and Virtue, 
^^ In loving all human kind, and Wishing theilr happi- 
ness,'' says Dr. Brown, ^^ it is impossible that the benevo- 
lent should not love also the diffusion of knowledge and 
virtue to human kind, — since to wish piermanent happi- 
ness, without these, would 5e almost to wish for v^armth 
without heat, or colore without light."* Of the tendency 
of virtue to promote happiness, nothing need be said. 
Of the tendency of knowledgig to promote happiness, 1 
will say a few words. In the first place, the general di£> 
fusion of knowledge dries up or diminishes many Source^ 
of unhappiness. The evils which arise from that nar- 
rowness of mind, that illiberality, and those numerotk^ 
prejudices, which are the usual attendants of ignorance, 
cannot be described, and can be conceived only by thos^ 
by whom they have been witnessed. These prejudiced, 
with the thousand superstitious notions by which person^ 
deprived of the advantages of education are usually char- 
acterized, often render them exceedingly uncomfortable 
both to themselves and to others. Perhaps a habit of slad^ 
der may be traced to a want of mental ciiltivHtion mor^ 
frequently than to any other cause. . On (he contrary, d 
cultivated and well informe'cl mind makes a hian more 
iiappy in himseif, and more agreeable to all around him. 
By the genoral diffusian of knowledge, in a community, 
Ihe social affections, on which so much of the happines^ 
of life depends, are greatly promoted. 



*6rowa*B JPifiloi^ophy, 1.«ct. 86. 
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What, tbeD, are the means of diffusing k&owteidge and 
Tlrtue t The influence of example in the diffusion of vir- 
tue, has already been mentioned. For the diffusion of 
knowledge, those, who possess information, may dp much, 
by rendering their daily conversation instructive to all 
with whom they are connected or with whom they have 
intercourse. Why should a man^s domestics and neigh- 
bors hear so many idle and useless words from his lips^ 
when he might so easily say thipgs which would inform, 
enlighten, and improve them ? But it is the education of 
children and youth, that affords the greatest scope for the 
diffusion of knowledge and virtue. No one has a more 
favorable opportunity to make those around him wiser 
and better, than the parent and the instructor. How im- 
portant, then, that parents and instructers should possess^ 
themselves., that wisdom and virtue which are necessary 
to qualify them to enlighten and form the minds of the 
young, and guide their inexperienced steps. As the 
mother has usually the greatest influence in forming the 
habits of young children, and the best opportunity to cul- 
tivate their opening faculties, it is of the first importance^ 
that she should be qualified for this office by poss^ssing^, 
herself, an enlightened and a cultivated mind, and by be- 
in^ skilled in the science of education. It is truly to be 
lameuted^ that this subject receives so little attention,^ — 
that females, to whom it is so important, are nevertheless 
^0 seldom instructed in either intellectual or moral phi- 
losophy. And almost equally lamentable is it, that in- 
structers of schools are so frequently unqualified for the 
interesting duties which they undertake to discharge. 
Under the care of many instructers in common schools, 
children form such habits of study and reading, and receive 
such impressions^ as are absolutely worse than total ig- 
norance. Much better is it, not to have been taught at 
all, than to have been taught in tlpie defectire apd inj«Mjl- 
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x^opfi maDoer freqaentlj practised. If, then, pareots wia^ 
the iiQproTeiDeot of their children, if ihey wish their mo- 
.ney not to be worse than thrown awaj, let them look we|l 
to the qaalidcatioDS of the iastrupters they employ. By 
raising the qualifications of iostructers in common schoolf, 
and giving females a more solid education, the best foao- 
Ration is laid fpr the wisdom and virtue of the rising 
generation, and, of comrse, for the peripaneAt welfare of 
t)ie nation to which we belong. 

But in wishing ^^ the diffusion of knowledge ai^d virtue 
tiQ human kind)^' the benevolei^ man looks beyond th^ 
l^o^tsofthe land in whi^h he dwells. He remembesi 
that there are other lands which are trpdden by humap 
ieet. He remembers that his fellow men in distant r^ 
.gions of (be globe, need the same knowledge and virtue 
19 make them happy, which are essential to his oi^n hap- 
piness. He ramcmbei^ that most of them are destitute 
of these ipeans of happiness to a degree, of which it ia 
difficult to fprm a conception in a land of science and ciy- 
ilizatioQ. And he rejoices in being furnished with op- 
portunities to do something to instruct, enlighten, and 
I|}ei3S them. These opportunities are presented to every 
one at the present day, when so many plans are formed, 
80 many efforts miide, and so many facilities afforded, for 
dj^Susing, through the earthn the benc;fits of education ai^d 
the light of the Qospel. 

111. CjhfU Gavtrfmenij Crina oiod PmiskmenU* 
Qood lavs, faithfully executed, are highly conducavje 
to bumaD Jb^appiness. Laws pi?omote the peace and wel- 
Are of soiciety, by regulating the commercial ^nd pecu- 
niary iotercoume of individuals, but chiefly by h^ing a 
fawtnbkt upoo' vice and crime, and affording a security 
to fife, liberty, and prr^perty. ** Civil liberty,'' says 
jDr. Paley, ^^ is the not being restrained by any law, but 
what condocesin a greater degree to the public welfare; 
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i}j wtlfeh U h itiUJnated, 1. That restraint itself fs 9tk 
evil ; 2. Thit thifi eril ought to be overbalanced bj Bonl^ 
^ublib sidyantage ; S. Tliat the proof of this ddvantagk 
libs upon the legislature ; 4, Th^t the law^s being found 
io pi'odoce no sensible good effects, is a sufficient reasoii 
for repealing it, afs adverse and injurious to the rights of 
a free citizen, without demanding specific evidence df 
its h^d effects. Hetfce also we are enaibled to apprehend 
the distinction between penonal and cvoil liberty. A citl- 
ifeen of the freest republic in the world, may be imprison- 
eil for his crimed ; and though his personii^l freedom bfe 
fedtrained by bolts and fetters, so Ibng as his confinen^Ut 
h the efiect of a beneficial public few, fds civil liberty Is 
not Invaded."* 

*^ The proper end of human puhishnient is not the sat- 
Ikfactidn of jostice, but the prevention of crimesf. By 
th'e satisfaction of jiistice, I niean the retribution of sb 
touch pain for so mu6h guilt ; which is the dlspensatioh 
^e expect at the hand of God, and which we are accvf^ 
fomed to consider as the order of things that perfect ju^ 
tice dictates and requires.!" '' Crimes are liot by any go- 
Vchmhitot punished in proportion to their guilt,- but in 
)(>roportion to the difficulty and the necesdiQr of prevent- 
ing them. Punishment ought not to b^ ehlploy^d, lAuch 
less rendered severie, wheh the crime caii he piirevented 
by any other means. The facility i<^th Which aifiy s(pe- 
cies of crimes is perpetrated; has been generally 'delf^Aaed 
W reason for aggravating the puhii^hment. Thud, siveep- 
steallng, horse-g^^^aling, thie stealing of cloth trottt teiil> 
i»rs 6r bieacfaing-groilknds, by our hW^^l {subject the of- 
fenders to sentence of death ; not that these ci^imes ar^ 
In their nature more helnodd than matiy i^impie eioni^ 
which are pun/shed by iitipiisoiiiiient or ti^ansH ^rifatioi|) 

*Paley*s Moral and Political PhilosOpny, Book Vi, Cha^. &. 
fibid. CJaap. 9. }The Laws ox Eng nu. 
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Imtb^cattSft the propectj, being leece exposed, leqeires 
the terror of capital paniabment to protect it The dif- 
ficQlty of discovery is a circamstance to be iecloded ip 
the seme coiisideratioD. By how much, therefore, the 
detection of an offender is 0M>re rare and eacertaie, bj 
so mach the more seYore most be the puoishment wlieiD 
tie is detected. 

There are two methods of adn^iaistering pe.iial justice. 
The first metbod assigns capital punishmentji to few o^ 
fences, end injBicts it invariablj. The second method as- 
eiges capital puoislMneBts to qaanj kinds of oSences, but 
ijgiflicts.it only upon a few ei^aipples of each kjind. The 
latter of these two methods. 1^ been long adopted in 
|his cenntrj, where« of those who receite sentence of 
^eetb, mvcelj oi^e in te^i is executed. If judgment of 
4eatb were re%Qrve4 for one or two species of crimes 
qbIj, wiucii would, probablj be the case if tb^t judgment 
was iet6ode4 to be ej^ecuted without exception, crimes 
mi^t ot^ui? of th^ most diaogecous example, ei^d accoq^- 
f#nied with circomstancep of heinous aggravation, which 
did 04)t fiill withiii ofiy, description of offences that the 
laws had mede capital, and wliich consequently could not 
receive the puiiishi^eot their own malignity and the pub- 
lic safety required. What is worse, it would be known, 
b^ereh9n4^,.that sucl^ crimes might be committed with- 
qot danger to the offei^der^s life. On the other hand, if, 
to reach these possible cases, the whole class of offences 
tQ which they belong be subjected to pains of death, sAd 
na ppwer of renuttipg this severity remain anywhere, 
the execution of the laws will become mor^ sanguinary 
th4n.the public compassion would endure, or thajgi is Q<9- 
cessary to the general security. 

The prerogative of pardon is properly reserved to the 
chief magistrate. The power of suspending the laws is 
a privilege of too high a nature to be committed to mai\y 
bands, or to those of any inferior officer in the state. 
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Agigpravatfont wkich ought to guide the miagistrate in 
the selectioD of objects of coodigo panishment, are prM- 
cipally these three, — repetitioo, cruelty, combination. 
With respect to the last circiimstaDce, it may be obserr- 
6d, that when thieves and rubbers are once collected iil- 
(o gangs, their violence blecomes more formidable, the 
confederates more desperate, and the difficulty of defend- 
ing the public Against their depredatiohs mui^h greater, 
thaii In the case of solitary adventurers. In crioies, how- 
*evet, which are perpetrated by a multitude, or by a gang, 
it is proper to separate, in the punishment, the rfng-Tead^ 
^r from his followers, the principal from his accomjyliceB, 
dnd even the p4r9*6'n who struck (hk bloW, b>oVe the Ibck, 
6r first ebtere'd th^' hous^, from fhosi^ wl/o joined h\tk m 
the felony ; not so roubh on a^coubt of an^ disUbction' fn 
the guilt of the offe6de!rsv ah for the aak^ of c^sti^g ab 
obstacle in the wdy 6f such confederacies b} rei^d^rhi^ 
ft dffficalt for the confederates to settle who sLAlf bi^jgin 
the A^tacK, or to' find a roan aibong their nUihbei^ wlfling 
to eipose himbelt to greater danger than his aissoei^tek 

The frequency of capital execc^onis iW this cbVinti^, 
owes its necessity to three causes ;• — much lit^iHy, great 
cities, and the want of a punishment short of death po'»- 
sessitig a sufficieut* degree of terror. The liberties' of a 
free people, and stiH mor^ the jealousy with which the^ 
fiberties are walched, and by which they kte presetted, 
pei^mft not those precautions and restraftots, ttat inis^ii^v 
tion, scrutiny, and control, which are eiT^rcls^d with sUt- 
6eis in arbitrary governments. — Great cities multiply 
crimes by presenting easier opportunities atid n^Ore ifi- 
fcentives to libertinism, whitb in low life is commonly 
the introductory stage to other enormities ; by collecting 
thieves and robbers into the same neigfhborhood, which 
enable? them to form communications and confederacleis, 
that increa^Tie their art wni coiilra|:e, as wdl as dtreoiglfi 
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fi&d wickedness; foot priDcipally Igr the refuge t^ey af* 
ford to villany^ in the means of conceatment, and of sub- 
sisting in secrecj, which crowded towns supply to men of 
every description. These temptations and facilities can 
only he counteracted by adding to the nunber of capital 
punishments. — ^But a third cause, which increases the fre- 
quency of capital executions in England, is a defect of 
the laps, in not being provided with any other punish- 
ment than that of death, sufficiently terrible to keep of- 
fenders in awe. Transportation, which i^ the sentence 
second in the prder of severity, appears to me to answer 
the purpose of example "^ery imperfectly ; not only be- 
cause exile is in reality a slight punishment to those who 
jbave neither property, nor friends, nor reputation, nor reg- 
ular means of subsistence at home, and because their sit- 
uation becomes little worse by their crime, than it was 
before they committed it ; but because the punishment, 
whatever it be, is unobserved and unknown. 

The end of punishment is two-fold, — amendment and 
example. In the first of these, the reformation of cripii-- 
Bals, little has ever been effected, and little. I fear, is 
practicable. From every species of punishment that has 
hitherto been devised, from impjdsonment and exile, fro|B 
pain and infamy, malefactors return more hardened in 
their crimes, and more instructed. Of the reforming 
punishments which have not yet been tried, none prood- 
.ses so much success as that of eoUtary imprisonment, or 
the confinement of criminals .^n separate apartments. 
.This improvement augments the terror of the punish- 
ment ; secludes the criminal from the society of his fel- 
low prisoners, in which society the worse ar^ sure to cor- 
rupt the better ; and is calculated to raise up in him re- 
flections i>n the folly of his choice, and to dispose his 
Riiod to such bitter and coi^tinued penitence, as may pro^* 
4ace a lasting alteration in the principles of l^is conduct. 
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Ad arenion to hbor is the cause from Whieb hM tif 
(fae vices of loir ttfe dedace tfieir origin aad continuatice, 
ptinishments oaglit to be contriTed with a riew to the 
ConqoeriDg of this disposition. Two opposite i^xpedientB 
bare besn recotomended for this purpose ; the one, soli- 
tar} confinement, with bard labor; tbfe otber, solitary 
confinement, with nothing to do. Both expedrents seek 
the same end, — to reconcile the idle to a liffe of indastry. 
The former hopes to effect this by making labor baldta- 
ftl ; the latter, by making idteness insnpportable : and tliTe 
preference of one method to the other depends upon {he 
question, whether a man is more likely to betake liitn- 
fcelf, of his own accord, to work, who has been accustom- 
ed to employment, or who ba^ been diJ^trcssed by the 
want of it. If tabor be exacted, 1 would leave the whole, 
Or a portion, of the earnings to the -prisoner's use, and I 
would debar him from any other provision or supply ; that 
bis subsistence, howeter coarse dr penurious, may be 
proportioned toiiis diligence, and tbat be may taste the 
Bdvantage of industry together with the toll." I would go 
further; I would meastire the confinement, not hy the 
duration of ftme, but by quantity erf work, in order both 
to exefte industry, and to render it ttiore Toluntary. 

Torture is applied ^either to obtain confessions of guilt, 
or to exaf^erate or prolong the pains of deathl Tti€ 
i^uestion by torture appears to be equirccal in its effects; 
for, since extremity of pain, and not any feeling of re- 
•tkiorse in %he mind, pirodures those effects, an innocent 
man may sihk und^r the torment, as well as he who It 
^Ity. The almost irresistible desire of belief may 
^raw fipom One sufferer fake accusations of himself or 
■others, -as ft may sometimes extract the truth otrt of 
Imother. This ambiguity renders the use of torture, «• 
•a means of proctiring inforroation ih criminal proceed- 
'tags, liable to th^ Hd( of grievo«is and irreparable injos- 
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tice; — fer which reason, though recommended hjr an- 
cient and general example, it hasheen properly exploded 
from the mild and cautious system of penal jurisprudence 
established in this countiy. 

Barbarous spectacles of human agony are justly found 
fault with, as ten^ng to harden and depraye the public 
feelings, and to destroy that sympathy with which the 
sufferings of our fellow creatures ought always be seen ; 
or, if no effect of this kind follow from them, they coun- 
teract in some measure their own deugn, by sinking 
men^s abhorrence of the crime In dieir commiseratioD 
of the criminal* 

The ceriaitUy of punishment is of more consequence 
than the severity. Criminals do not so much flatter them- 
8el?es with the lenity of the sentence, as with the hope 
of escaping. — ^There are two popular maxims, whi<^ 
seem to ha?e a considerable influence in producing inju- 
dicious acquittals. One is, ^ That circumstantial eyidence 
falls short of positive proof.' This assertion, in .the u»- 
qualified sense in which it is applied, Is not true. A 
concurrence of welWauthenticated circumstances compo- 
ses a stronger ground of assurance, than positive rtesUmo- 
ny, unconfirmed by circumstances, usually affords. Cif- 
cumstanccs cannot lie. The conclusion also which re- 
sults from them, though deduced by only probable infe- 
rence, is commonly more to be relied upon, than .the 
veracity of an unsupported solitary witness. 

The other maxim is this, ^ That It is better that^ ten 
guilty persons escape, than that one innocent man should 
suffer.' If by saying it is better^ be xoemt that it is more 
for the public advantage, the proposition, I think, cannot 
be maintained. The security of ciyil life, wliich is es- 
sential to the value and the enjoyment of every blessing 
it contains, aqd the interruption of which is folb^wed by 
universal misery and confusion, is protected chiel^ by 
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the dread of pmiiibiDeiit The xniftfortane of a& ipdiirid- 
oal, (for such may the sttfierings, or eyea the death, of ao 
innoceot person be called, when thej are occasioned by 
no eyil intention,) cannot be placed in competition with 
thh object He who falls by a mistaken sentence, may 
be considered as fallinf^ for his country ; while he snffers 
imder the operation of those roles, by the general effect 
and tendency of which the welfare of the community is 
maintained and upheld.^'* 



On ProawHng ike Happmea of our Inferiors. 

^' There are three principal methods of promoting the 
happiness of our inferiors : 

1. By the treatment of our domestics and dependents. 

2. By professional assistance. 

3. By pecuniary bounty."! 

I. The treatment of our domestics and dependents. 

^^ Whatever uneasiness we occasion to our domestics, 
which neither promotes our service, nor answers the just 
ends of punishment, is manifestly wrong ; were it only on 
the general principle of diminiBbing the sum of human 
happiness. 

By which rule we are forbidden, 

1. To enjoin unnecessary labor or confinement, from 
the mere love and wantonness of domination ; 

2. To insult our servants by harsh, scornful, or oppro- 
brious language ; 

3. To refuse them any harmless pleasure: 



• Paley'i Mor. and Polit Philof . Book VL Chap. 9. 
tPtlej'sSfonl Philoi. Book lU. Part II. Chap. 1. 
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And, hj tli« same principle, are alio fbiiilMeii cause- 
less or immoderate anger, habitnal peeyislinets, and 
gromidless inspicions."* 

^ The foregoing prohibitions extend to the treatment 
of SLAy£S.«^Siaverj maj be defined, ^ an obligation to 
labor for the benefit of the master, without the contract 
or consent of the serrant.'^ 

The evils of slavery are so obvious and so well known, 
as hardlj to need description. ^ The natives of Africa 
are excited to war and mtttnal depredation, for the salce 
of supplying their contracts, or furnishing the market with 
slaves. With tlds the wickedness begins. The slaves, 
torn away from parents, wives, children, from their 
friends and companions, their fields and flocks, their home 
and conotry, are transported to America, with no other 
accommodation on shipboard than what is prorided for 
brutes. This is the second stage of cruelty ; from which 
the miserable exiles are delivered, only to be placed, and 
that for life, in subjection to a dominion and system of 
laws, the most merciless and tyrannical that ever were 
tolerated upon the face of the earth : and from all that 
can bcf learned by the accounts of the people upon the 
spot, the inordinate authority which the plantation laws 
confer upon the slave-holder, is exercised with rigor and 
brutality. 

But neetsitUy is pretended ; the name under which eve- 
ry enormity is attempted to be justified. And, after all, 
what is the necessity ? It has never been proved that the 
land could not be cultivated by hired servants. It is said 
that it could not be cultivated with quite the same con- 
venience and cheapness, as by the labor of slaves; by 
which means, a pound ef sugar, which the planter now 

* Ibid. Chapr %. f Ibid. Chap. 3, 
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sells for dxpenoe, eoald not be afforded imder sixpence 
belf-peDnj ; — and this is tlie meeuiiy V^* 

Tliat the blacks, bj the system of slayerj, suffer more 
than the whites gain, is a proposi^on so evident, that he 
who &putes it, hardly desenres to be refuted, — ^unless 
it were by beii^ chained, and subjected to the lash of a 
task-master. Therefore, as human happiness is dimin- 
ished by the system of slayery, it is unlawful and ov^h# 
to be abolished. Dr. Paley, howerer, proposes no defi- 
nite plan for this purpose. He says, ^^ The emenc^tSoii 
of slares should be gradual; and be carried on 1^ pro** 
visions of law, and under the protection <>f dvil ^ovenl^ 
ment.'' I would rather say, Liet all the slayea, who wisk 
it,' be at once delivered from the hands of th^ masters^ 
Let those who choose to remove beyond the bounds of 
the United States, be either transported to Africa, or per- 
mitted to go elsewhere, under such restrictions as the 
wisdom of the national legislature may impose.. And <^ 
those who choose to stay, let all under a certain age (say 
15) be put into schools supported at the public expeioe, 
till they are qualified to take care of themselves and make 
good members of society ; and let all above that age be 
employed in as profitable a manner as may be, under 
overseers appointed by government, who shall treat them 
with humaaity and kindness. These may do enough 
to support themselves, to pay the expense of overseeing 
them, and perhaps to contribute something toward the 
support of the schools. As to the masters, they ought to 
receive a reasonable compensation for the loss of property 
which they may sustain in having their slaves taken from 
them* Whatever the expense of all this might be, it 
ought to be borne by the nation. Who that has the least 
spark of philanthropy in his bosom, would be reluctant to 
pay his share of a tax, which was to accomplish so hu« 

* Ibi«r. 
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mane and so noble an ol^ject? The rights of injured Af- 
rica have long enough been trampled upon. The blood 
of her sable sons has long enough called for yengeance 
on the heads of guilty white men. It is time that these 
wrongs were redressed ; and some ei^iation made, for 
the tortures that hare been inflicted, and the blood that 
has b<^en shed. The-plan of colmiaatifmy which has been 
set in operation bj christian enterprise, and which is 
patronised by. our national government, is a good thing 
as far as It goes ; but it seems to be too slow a pro- 
cess, in a case, where the evil is so great, and the call of 
du^ so loud. The leaai that our government ought to 
do, is immediately to deliver all the childrm of the slaves 
from the ycjke of bondage, and place them in a situation, 
where they may become qualified to hold a respectable 
rank, as men and as citizens, as rational and immortal 
beings. 

^^ II. Pro/$$monal JismUtnct. This kind of beneficence 
Is chiefly to be expected from members of the legislature) 
magistrates, medical, If^gal, and sacerdotal professions. 

The care of the poor ough^ to be the principal object 
of all laws ; f^r this plain reason, that the rich are able 
to take care pf themselves. 

Of all private jMrofessions, that of medicine puts it in a 
man^s power to do the most good at the least expense. 
Health, which is precio^us to all, is to the poor invaluable ; 
and their complaints, as agues, rheumatisms, Uc. are often 
such as yield to. mediae. Aud^ with respect to the ex- 
pense, drugs at first hand cost little, and advice costs 
nothing, where it is only bestowed upon those who could 
not alford to psj for it« 

The rjghtfr of the poor mre not so. important or intri* 
cate, as their contentions are violent and ruinous. A 
Lawyer or Attorney, of tolerable knowledge in his pro* 
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fMSlon, h«i oomiiioiity jitk&gmmA enwaigh to tdjoflt these 
Aputes, with all the efcct, and withent the expense, of 
a law-suit*^ 

III. Peeumktry Bmmhf* 

1. 71u ohhgiatWH ta b^ttm rditf uptm ike po&r. 

It Is our doty to bestow relief upon the peer, beeaiMe 
a portfon of our property will be a g^TMter benefit to 
them, Hian it confd be to ns, and the sum of hxtman hap- 
piness will thus be ini^eased. ^ The clifistlan scriptnres 
are mote coplens and explicit npon this dnty, than npon 
almost any other.— *It does not appear, that before Ike 
times of Christianity, an infimafy, hospital, or pnWc 
charity of any kind, existed in the world ; whereas most 
cotmtries in Christendom haye long^ abomided wKti H^se 
ins6tntlons. 

2. Tke ffnoniMr ofhtitowii^ hoimiy ; or ike H^trmii kmds 
of charity. 

There are three kinds of charity wfaMi prefer a claim 
to attention. 

The first, and one of the best, is, to giye stated and 
considerable snms, by way of pendon or annnftf , to In- 
ditidnals or fiimillies, with whose behavior and distress 
we onrselves are acquainted. It is a recommendaHon of 
this kind of charity, that pensions and annnities, which 
are paid regularly, and can be expected at the thne, are 
th^ only way by which we can preyent one part of a 
poor man^s sufferings, — ^the dremd of want 

A second method of doing good, which is in etery one's 
power who has the money to spare, is by subscription to 
public charities. Pobfic charities admit of this aifpu* 
ment in their faror, diat your money goes fie^tfaer towards 
attaining the end for which it is ghr«B, Uitti it cka do by 
any private and separate beneficence. 

* Ibid. Chap. 4; 
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The last, nd, coiiip«red wi^ the fofner, the loweet 
exertion of beneTolence, is the relief of beggars. Ney- 
ertheless, we are, bj no means, to reject, indfsciiiainate- 
ky, all who implore oar alms In tids way. Some may 
jiferish by soeh a condncf • Men are semettmes OTertaken 
by distress, for which all odier relief would oeme too 
h>^ Besides whlc^ resolutions of this kind compel ns 
ip attei snch Tiolence to oor hmnanity, as may go near, 
ib a liHle while, to snfiecate the principle itself; which 
is a yery setlens consideration*'^* 

Tliere are oUier wa^ of retie^ipg tiie poor, and pro- 
moting their happteess, which are as important as the 
glyhig of money, food, or clothing. They may fre^ient- 
ly be furnished with empjoymsnl, and thus not only be ena- 
hM to obtain a snppty for ^bmr presMit wants, bet also 
be led into a habit of i$uhi$iry. Those who employ la- 
borers, vH)tiId do well to keep this subject in view ; and 
to consnlt, not merely their own interest, but also the 
relief and comfort of the neighboring poor. — ^Bnt there 
is another species of charity, which affords a prospect of 
doing, in the end, s^U greater good; and that is, the 
making proyision for the education of the children of the 
poor. By inznishing them with the means of literary, 
moral, and religions improyement ; we may put them in 
a way to become qualified to take care of themselyes, 
asid to be a blessing, instead of a burden, to the public. 

^^ 3. The pretences hy which men exeute themsehoes from 
giving to the poor. 

1. ^ That they haye nothing to spare,' that is, nothing 
for which they haye not proyided some other use ; neyer 
reflei^ing wbeUier it be in their power^ or that it is their 
ditty, to retrench their expenses, and contract their plan, 
* thai they may haye to giye to them that need.' " 

» Ibid. Ghap. S.r 
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8. « TbM tlMf lunr^t ftmHiefl id their awor Wsd that 
dutfitj begins at hene.^ U^, bj giviiigf tliey would in- 
jwe yuir omi ftmlliet more then they wo«ld benefit the 
peoTf the plea u a good one. 

3. ^ That ih%y paj the poor ratea.^ Very well ; and if 
all the peer and dietteesed are la this way coaftfortably 
proTided tot, they have no farther claioi upon our cpm* 
paMien and charity. 

^ 4. ^ That the poor do not snfier to Bunch as we ima- 
gine : that education and habit have recondled then to 
the eyils of their condition, and make them easy under 
it.' Habit can nerer reconcile human nature to the ev 
tremities of cold, hunger, and thirst, any more than it can 
reconcile the hand to the touch of a red-hoi ii'on : he- 
sides, the question is not, how unhappy any one is, hut 
how much more happy we can make him* 

& ^ That the<)e people, give them what you will, wiU 
will never thank you, or think of, you for it.' In the first 
place, this is not true : in the aeeond place, it was not for 
the sake of thek thanks that you relieved them/'* 

I will close this chapter with some extracts from Dr. 
Brown " On the Duties of Benevolence ;"t and I flatter 
myself, that, though he does not confine bis remarks to 
the promotion of the happiness of our inferiors^ though 
some ideas already advanced may be repeated, and though 
the extracts occu^iy several pages, it will not be thought, 
by the reader oi moral sensibility, that in making them, I 
need apology, either for digression, repetition, or prolixity. 

^' The benevolent spirit, as its object is the happiness 
of all who are capable of feeling happiness, is as univer- 
sal in its efibrts, as the miseries which are capable of being 
relieved, or the enjoyments which it is possible to extend 
to a single human being, within the reach of its efforts, or 



♦Ibid. f Brown's Philosophy, Lect. 86. 
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alsioit of iUr wishftft. When we tpeak of bt acfc c tfo ns, in* 
deedyW^thliikotilj of one species of good acdoB; vadekar^ 
% itself^ so oompfehea^Te m its eCjoiologicel menaing;, k 
uied as if it were nea^ljsjnoDj^moas with the mere opea* 
ing of the piifse. Bat ^ if is iKrt moeey onlj which the 
uitfortimate need, and thejr are bat sliq^gards in well do- 
it^,' as Rosseau strikingly expieases the character of 
tins indolent benoTolence, * who know to do good only - 
when they ha^e a parse in their hand.' Consolations, 
connsels, cares, friendship, protection, are so many re- 
soiiroes which |^ty iiseTes as for the assistance of the 
ind^^nt^ even thof^h- wealth shoald be wanting." 

^^ if, indeed, ttere be i» the heart tliose genuine wisiies 
of difiushre good, which me€ neirer long absent from the 
h^art of flM Tirtoeas^ there will not long be wanting oc* 
caslons of exertion* It will not he easy for an eye, that 
has been adeostomed to tte s^urch of objects of gene- 
roan' regard, toloek aroimd withoot the discovery of 
solaiethiilg which gray be* r^nedOied, or something wiiich 
mfty be improred ;. and in reliering some misery, or pro- 
daeheig or spreading some happiness, the good man will 
already hare^ effected his delightfal purpose, before oth- 
ers would even have imagined that there was any good to 
be done.'' 

'^ The beneyolent man will be eager to relieye every 
form of personal saffering. Poblic institutions arise, by 
his zeal, for receiving the sick, who have no home, or a 
home which it is almost sickness to inhabit, and for re- 
storing them in health to those active employments of 
which they would otherwise have been incapable. In 
the humblest ranks of life, when no other aid can be 
given by the generous poor, than that which their attemi- 
ance and sympathy administer, this aid they never hesi- 
tate (o afford. When their own toils of the day are over, 
they often give the hours of a night, that is to be term!- 
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nated in a renewed eall to their fMgving occapatloiis, — 
not to the repoie which their ezlMiaBted strei^^ might 
seeai to demaDd, — hat to a watehf«i aaxietj aroimd the 
bed of aonie feyeiish sofierer, who ia fcaicely aQffieientiy 
conscious of what is around ium to thaolc them for their 
care, and whose look of sqmlid wretchedoeas seeaui to 
be only death begun, and the infection of death to all 
who gaze upon it. The same benevolence^ which prompts 
to the succor of the tn/Srm, piompts to the anceor also 9i 
the indigent. Though charity is not mer€ peeoniary aid, 
pecuniacy aid, when such aid is needed, is stUl one o£ the 
most useful, because one of the most extensive in ils ap* 
plication, of all the serricea of charity. Norisit valoaMe 
only for the temporary reMef which it affords toanfoinga 
that could not otherwise be relioTed. it haaa higher and 
more comprehensive office. It brings together Ihese, 
whose union seems necessary for general ha^^^esa, and 
almost for explaining the purpoaea.of heaven in the pre- 
sent system of things. Tliere are every where the neb, 
who have means of comfort which they iuiow not bow to 
enjoy, 9knd scarcely how to wotla;— -and everywhere somoy 
^'ho are poor without guilt on their part, or at least ratbr 
er guilty because they are poor, than poor beaause they. 
Mie guilty. All which seems necessary for the comfort 
of both, is, that they should be brought together. Be- 
nevolence effects this union. It carries the rich to the 
cottage, or to the very hovels of the poor ; — ^it allows 
the poor admission into the palaces of the rich ;— and 
both become richer in the only true sense of the wqrd^ 
because to both there is an accession pf happiness. The 
wealthy obtain the pleasure of doii^ good, and of know- 
ing that there are hearts which bless them ; — the indi- 
gent obtain the relief of uige|it necessities, and the 
pleasure of loving a generous benefactor. 
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Siieh are tb^ dellghtfiil infloencM of positive beoero- 
limce, in UmIf relation to the personal snfferingt, and to 
the peconiaiy wmts, of those, who, if tii^ej have no 
property to be assailed bj injustice, haye. at least necca- 
sities, the disregard of which is equal in o^oral deUn- 
qnencj to iojusti.^e itself, hi its rela^en to the. t^edums 
of tho8e orsfituj, who are. connected with each other bj 
various ties oi regard, benetrolence is nojt less pow^rfol, 
as a predncei!, or fosterer of good. Wherever there are 
caos^s of fniare jealousy,, amopg those who love each 
other at ]^ws«it, it delights in dispelling the elements of 
the dood, wiien the clond itsc^, that lias not yet begun 
to darken, scarcely can be said to have arisen, it sus- 
picions have already gathered in the breast of any one, 
who thinlES, but thinks falsely, that he has been injured ; 
it is quick, with all the ready logic of kindness, to show 
that the suspicions are without a cause. — If it find, not 
nispictim only) but dissention tlifat has burst out, in all tike 
violence of mutual aci^mony, it appears in its divine cha- 
racter of a peaeeinaibefii and, almost by the influence of 
ita mere presence, the ha^ed disappears and the love re- 
tam»— as if it were as little possible, that discord shoidd 
continue where tVls, as that the mists and gloom of nig|it 
should not disappear, at the mere presence of that sun 
which shines upon them* 

^^The virtt»ou8 man,^^ it has been beautifully. said, 
^^ proceeds without constraint in the path of his duty. 
His steps are. free; his gait is easy; he has the grace» 
of virtue. He moves along in benevolence, and he sees 
arising in olliers, the benevolence which is in him. Of 
all our virtuous emotions, those of kind regard are the 
most readily imitated. To feel them is to inspire them ; 
to see them is to partake them. Are they in your heart ? 
-*they are in your looks, in your manners, in your dis- 
course. Your presence reconciles enemies ; and hatred 
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which cannot penetrate to your heart, camiof eren dwell 
around yon.*'* 

If henevolence Is eager to preserve the affection of 
thote who love each other, it cannot fidl to be carefnl of 
their charaeter^ on wliich so mnch of affection depends. 
The whispers of insicfions slanders may come to it its 
they pass, — with a secrecy, which has nothing in it of 
real secrecy, hot mere lowness of tone^ — ^from voice to 
voice in eager publication; but if' there be no other 
voice to bear tliem farther, tliey will ceitfe and j^erlsh, 
when it is benevolenee which has heard. 

The power which oatare has given ns overthe trains 
of dionght and emotion, wMch we may raisie more or 
less directly, in tlie minds of others, the benevolent 
man will employ as an instrument of his generous wishes, 
not as an instrument of cruelty. It will be his care to 
' awake. In the mind of every oue who approaches him, 
the most delightful fe<iling8 which he can awi&en, con- 
alstently with the pen»an«3t virtue and happiness of him 
whom he addresses. He will not flatter, therefore, and 
«pe«k of faults as if they were excellencies, ft>r this 
would be to give a little momentary pleasure at the ex- 
pense of the virtuous happiness 6f years. But without 
iattery, lie will produce more pleasure, even 'fbrthe 
time, than flattery itself could give : — ^in the interest 
which he seems to feel, he will Hihow that genuine sin- 
cerity, which impresses with irresistible belief, and of 
which the confi^nce is more gratifying^ to the virtue,-^— 
I had almost said to the very vanity of man,'-^than the 
doubtful praises to which tiie -heart, tbough^it may love to 
hear thfem, is incapable of yielding itself. 

Benevolence, in this amiable form, of course, excludes 
all haughtiness. The great, however elevated, descend, 

< St. Lswbcit, Oti^v. Pbil. TolB^I|I. p. 179, 
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under ito gentte influeQce, to meet tbe happiness and the 
grateful affection of those who are beneath them ; and in 
descending to happiness and gratitade, — which themseWes 
have produced, they do not feel that they are descend- 
ing. Whatever be the scene of its efforts or wishes, to 
do good is to the heart always to me, and the height of 
its elevation is, therefore, always in proportion to the 
quantity of good which it has effected, or which, at 
least, it has had the wish of effecting. 

Politeness,-— ^which is, when ranks are equal, what af> 
fability is^ when the more distinguished mingle with the 
less distingnisbed — ^is the natural effect of that benevo* 
ience which regards always with sympathetic complacen- 
cy, and is fearful of disturbing, even by the slightest 
momentary uneasiness, the serenity of others. A.breach 
of attention in any of the common offices of civility, to 
which the arbitrary usages of social life have attached 
importance, even when nothing more is intended, Is still 
a neglect, and neglect itself is an insult ; it is the imme* 
diate cause of a pson which no human being is entitled, 
where there has been no offence, to give to any other 
human being. Politeness then,^ — the social virtue that 
foresees and provides against every unpleasant feeling 
that may arise in the breasts around, as if it were some 
quick-sighted and guardian Power, intent only on general 
happiness, — ^is something far more dignified in its nature, 
than the cold coprtesies which pass current under that 
name, the mere knowledge of &shionable manners, and 
an exact adherence to them. It is, in its most essential 
respects, what may be possessed by those, who have lit- 
tle of the varying vocabulary, and varying usages of the 
season. The knowledge of these is, indeed, neeessary 
to such as mingle in the circles which require them ; but 
they are necessary only as the new fashion of the coat or 
splendid robe, which leaves him or her who wears it, the 
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same human being, in every respect, as before ; and are 
not more a part of either, than the ticket of admiauoo, 
which opens to their readj entrance, the splendid apart- 
ment, from which the humble are excluded. The true 
politeness of the heart, is something which cannot be 
given by those who minister to mere decoration. It is 
the moral grace of life, if I may venture so to term it^ — 
the grcLce of the mind^ and what the world count graces, 
are little more than gpraces of the body. 

Such is benevolence in the various forms in whie^b it 
may be instrumental to happiness, — and, in being thus in- 
strumental to the happiness of others, it has truly a 
source of happiness, within* itself. It may not feel 
indeed, all the enjoyment which it wishes to difi&ise — ^for 
its wishes are unlimited — but it feels an enjoyment, that 
is as wide as all the happiness which it sees around it, or 
the still greater and wider happiness of wliich it antici- 
pates the existence. The very failure of a benevolent 
wish only breaks its delight, without destroying it ; for 
when one wish of good has failed, it has still other wiskea 
of equal or greater good that arise, and occupy and bless 
it as before. 

In considering the various ways in which benevolence 
may be active, we have seen how extensive it may be as 
a feeling of the heart. If wealth, indeed, were neces- 
sary, there would be few who could enjoy it, or, at 
least, who could enjoy it largely. But pecuniary aid, as 
we have seen, is only one of many forms of being useful 
To correct some error, moral or intellectual, — to coun- 
sel those who are in doubt, and who in such circumstan- 
ces, require instruction, as the indigent require alms^ — 
even though nothing more were in our power, to sbowr 
an interest in the welfare of the happy, and a sincere 
commiseration of those who are in sorrow,— -in those, 
and in innumerable other ways, the benevolent, however 
scanty may be their means of conferring, what alone the 
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world calls benefactions, are not benevolent only, hot be- 
neficent ; as truly beneficent, or far ttiore so, as tbose 
who squander in loose prodigalities, to the deserving and 
undeserving, the sufferers from their own thoughtless di»* 
sip&tion, or the sufferers from the injustice and dissipa- 
tion of others, almost as much as they loosely squander on 
a f^w hours of their own sensual appetites. 

Even in pecuniary liberalities, benevolence does not 
merely produce good, but it knows well, or it learns to 
know, the greatest amount of good which its liberalities 
can produce. To be the cause of less happiness or com- 
fort, than might be diffused at the same cost, is almost a 
species of the same vice which withholds aid from those 
who require it. The benevolent, therefore, are magni- 
ficent in their bounty, because they are economical even 
in bounty itself. Their heart is quick to perceive sour- 
ces of relief where others no not see them ; and the 
whole result of happiness produced by them, seems oflen 
to have arisen from a superb munificence which few 
could command, when it may, perhaps, have proceeded 
only from humble means, which the possessor of similar 
means, without similar benevolence, would think scarcely 
more than necessary for his own strict necessaries.'^ 

It is by its inattention to the little wants of man that os- 
tentation distinguishes itself from charity ; and a saga- 
cious observer needs no other test, in the silent disdain or 
eager reverence of his heart, to separate the seeming 
benevolence, which seeks the applauding voices of 
crowds, from the real benevolence, which seeks only to 
be the spreader of happiness or consolation. It is impos- 
sible for the most Ostentatious producer of the widest 



» ** JVec$8saVy for his own strict necessaries.** So reads the only edidoh 
of Brown's Lectures which I liave seen, -that published at Andover, 
1822. Ought it not to be, ' stij^cient for his own strict necessaries' ? oc^ 
* necessary for bis own strict necessities'' ? 
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amooot of good, with all his lai^esses, and widi all his h j- 
pocrlsy, to be consistent in his acts of seeming kindness ; 
because, to be consistent, he most have that real kind-^ 
ness, which sees, what the cold simulator of benevolence 
is incapable of seeing, and does, therefore, what such fC 
cold dissembler is incapable even of imagining.'' 



Resenhnent^ ^nger^ and Revenge, 

The different and opposite opinions, that are expressed 
bj different persons, respecting the lawfulness of resent- 
fn«n<and anger^ are, probably, in many instances, nothing 
more than a disagreement in the use of words, without 
any difference of sentiment* As to rtoenge^ the mean- 
ing of the term appears to be better established ; and I 
know of no law, except that of '^ Honor," by which the 
passion is authorized. 

Anger^ — as far as I can judge of the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term, — is a desire that another may suffer pain^ 
on account of an injury he has done^ or an affront he has of 
fered. This is distinct from a desire that the other may 
be reformed, or that he may be punished for the sake of 
being reformed, or that the injury or loss which we have 
sustained may be repaired. A desire that another may 
be punished for the sake of being reformed, is a benev- 
olent desire, which has the virtue, happiness, and useful- 
ness of the other as its object, and regrets the necessity 
of inflicting punishment in order to attain that object. 

* See p. 30. 



A d««tpe that another maj be punished for the Mke of 
deten^iag others from comoiittiDg the same crime, h tlio 
a beoevolent deMre, and has the public welfare for its ob- 
ject. Biit anger is a malevolent deiire, which (eeh a grat- 
ification arising directly from the pain that the other 
suffers, and has the infliction of pain or etil as its direct 
and ultimate object Anger may be mingled with other 
feelings ; but just so lar and so long as it has a place in 
the breast, this is its nature. A desire to obtain repara- 
tion for an injury, has respect merely to one^s own inte- 
rest, and may be accompanied by anger, or may not. 

Revenge is the malicious inflicting of pain upon the 
person who has injured or offended us. If the pain is in- 
flicted from malicious motives, it is revenge, even though 
it go no further than the just ends of punishment or re- 
paration may require. " There cannot be much difficul- 
ty," gays Dr. Paley, " in distinguishing whether we oc- 
casion pain to another with a view only to the ends of 
punishment, or from revenge ; for in the one case we 
proceed with reluctance, in the other with pleasure."* 
— The word * revenge,' as in the passage just quoted, is 
sometimes used to denote the passion^ which impels to 
acts of retaliation. Taken in this sense, it seems to difier 
from anger only in degree. When anger rises high, or 
continues long, so as to lead a person to meditate acts of 
retaliation, it is then called revenge. 

As to restntment^ it seems not to differ from anger, ex- 
cept in being a more sudden rising of the passion, and of 
shorter duration. Perhaps there is also this difference, 
that resentment is wholly personal and selfish, while an- 
ger and revenge may be excited on account of another. 
In this latter case, however. Dr. Brown gives to the emo- 
tion, and perhaps more correctly, the name of indignation. 



*Pale7*8 Moral Philosophy, Book III. Part II. Chap. 7. 
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' It appean, then, that resentment, anger, and revenga, 
being ail of tlie tame nature, — and that a maleyolent nfi* 
tare, — are all of them crtiMmd^ ^ in ef erj degree, nn* 
der all forms, and npon every occasion.^' — But it may be 
proper now to consider some passages of scripture, which 
have been thought to proye that anger is sometimes m- 
noeenU 

1. ^^ He looked round about on them with anger, beiog^ 
grieved for the hardness of their hearts.^'* If the Lord 
Jesus Christ, ^^ who knew no sin,'' had feelings of anger, 
surely anger cannot always be sinful. — I reply, that the 
word h here used in a different sense from that in which 
it is generally used at the present day. Its meaning is 
explained by the clause that follows: ^^ being grieved 
for the hardness of their hearts." If those who hold 
that anger Is sometimes innocent, mean ettch anger as our 
blessed Savior felt, when he was grieved at the impeni- 
tence and wickedness of the Jews, I have no controver- 
sy with them. — A similar remark may be made upoa 
those passages, in which the anger or wrath of God is spo- 
ken of. The term, when thus used, denotes a disapproba- 
tion of sin, and a disposition to punish the wicked ; — ^but a 
disapprobation, which is consistent with perfect benevo- 
lence toward the sinner ; and a disposition to punish, for 
the sake, not of inflicting pidn on the individual, but of 
promoting the happiness of the universe. 

2. *' Whosoever is angry with his brother without a 
•ante, shall be in danger of the judgment ; that is, ^^ wor- 
thy to be punished by the judges."! This passage seems 
to imply, that aoger, when there i$ a cause for it, is in- 
nocent. — But, in the first place, Christ is here speaking 
of a hvman judicature ; and it is unsafe to conclude, that 
nothing will be condemned at the bar of God, for whicb 

»Mwk,iii.S. fMtlt, ▼.«, 
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it is not proper that a man shonld be arraigned at a human 
tribnnal. — In the next place, Christ is stating different 
grades of guilt ; and we are not authorized to take it for 
granted, that he begins at the hmtBt parible. He says, 
that unprovoked anger is worthy of a certain punishmentj 
'wkiek he specifies ; bnt he does not say, nor can we infer, 
that anger which arises from provocation, is worthy of 
no punishment. All that we can infer is, that such anger 
usually involves a liywer degree of guilty and deserves a 
less punishment. — Origen, Tertuilian, Jerome, and some 
others of the Fathers, considered the word ccxi?, '^ with* 
out a cause," to be an interpolation ; and it seems not an 
improbable supposition, that the word was originally 
written on the margin as a gloss, and afterwards, — as hat 
happened in other instances, — crept into the text. Gries- 
bach and Rosenmuller, however, consider the received 
reading as genuine. 

• 

3. " Be ye angry and sin not."* That is, ' When ye 
are angry,' or ' Thw^h ye be angry, sin not ;' for it can 
hardly be supposed, that anger is here commanded as a 
duty. The word ^ sin,' as here used, appears to refer to 
the external act ; as in Matt, xviii. 15 ; Luke, xvii. 3, 4 ; 
" if thy brother sin {dfia^rfiti) against thee."t Tak- 
ing the word ^ sin' in the sense in which it is used in 
these and other passages, and supplying the words ^ against 
any one,^ the meaning will be, ^^ When ye are angry, do 
not injure any one ;" or, ^^ suffer not your anger to im- 
pel you to acts of revenge." Or, without supplying any- 
thing, the word ^ sin' may denote such outward acts in 
general, as are prom[>ted by angry passions. This inters 
pretation seems to receive some countenance from the 
following verse, if we translate it — as it may well be 
translated — according to the opinion of .Schleusner, 



• ilpti. iv. 26. t See also Gen, s^lii. 3S ; Judges, xi. 37 ; 1 Sam. mx.4i. 
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" IV^tbe^ ^ve orxsMl on to the fllatiderer.'' Tbait ^hm 
Hpostle does not mean to rppreseift it a« innocent td M 
•* angry," appears from his utterly forbidding anger otfly 
a few lines below : ^ Let all bitftmess^ and vorath^ and an- 
ger^ and clamor, and evil-f»peaking, be pot awny from 
jon, with all malice ; and be ye kind one to another, 
tender-hearted, forgi^ng one another, even as God ftnt 
Christ's sake hath forgiven yon.'*'* 

There is another view of the passage under conside- 
ration, which may, perhaps, be preferred by some loverjs 
of biblical criticism. This passage is quoted, in the 
words of the Septuagint Vei'sion, from Ps. iv. 4; " Stand 
in awe, and sin not." The Hebrew verb, which is ren- 
dered " Stand in awe," literally denotes agitation ; and 
is hence used to denote any passion or emotion which agi- 
tates the breast. It is frequently applied to Jear^ in the 
Bible, and with equal propriety as to anger. Our tran»- 
laton:, therefore, have not departed from the original in 
their tratislation of Ps. iv. 4 ; and it appears from the 
context, that their translation is judicious and correct. 
How, as far as the judgment and skill of the authors of 
the Scptuagint can be depended upon, as coinciding with 
the opinion of our translators, the Greek verb, which 
they hnve used in Ps. iv. 4, and which St. Paul has qno- 
ted in £ph. Iv. 26, is not confined to the passion c^ an- 
ger, but is also used to denote that agitation in the fecfl- 
ings, which may be occasioned by fear, or by other catw- 
et. A man's feelings may be wounded and agitated bj 
nnkindness, or by injuries and affronts, without his feel- 
ing any resenlment, or desire of revenge, toward the fai* 
jurious person. *l*hu8, the meaning of Eph. iv. £6, wiH 
be ; " When your feelings are hurt, and your b^ast agi- 
tated, by unkind treatment, suffer not any slnftf! pa88ionrt<> 

• Sm also (^1. ili. a ; and Ps. xxuvti^a. 
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be excited, such as resentment, anger, or revenge ; and 
lest this should be the case, calm the agitation of your 
breast, and heal the wound in your feelings, as soon as 
possible ; let not the day close, before composure and 
peace are restored to your mind/' 

This interpretation rests on the supposition, that St. 
Paul has used the Greek verb, in £ph. iv. 26, in the 
same sense as the authors of the Septuagint Version have 
done in Ps. iv. 4 ; and that they understood the Hebrew 
verb, in that passage, in the same sense as our translators 
have dnne. Perhaps the interpretation also receives 
some countenance from Mark, iii. 5 ; but it must be ac- 
knowledged that it is opposed by the ordinary meaning 
of the word ^ anger^ in the New Testament, and espe- 
cially in Eph. iv. 31. Whether we adopt this interpre- 
tation, or that which was first proposed, St. Paul says 
nothing which implies the innocence of such anger as 
prompts to revenge, or as is inconsistent with exercising, 
at the same time, benevolent feelings toward the person 
who has injured us. 

Other arguments, beside those derived from scripture, 
have been used in justification of anger. It has been 
said, that anger is very useful^ tending to repel injury and 
to strike evil-doers with terror. We might admit this, 
without admitting the conclusion that anger is justifiable. 
Anger is not shown to be virtuous or innocent, merely by 
showing that it is promotive of the public good. He, in 
the volume of whose word it is written, " The wrath of 
man shall praise thee,'' is able to overrule for good the 
blackest crimes which have ever been perpetrated. But 
from the circumstance that a thing is made subservient to 
the production of good, it does not follow that it is good 
in itself. It may not be difficult to show ^^ the wisdom of 
€rod in the permission of sin ;" but it is a strange kind of 



y\ 
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moral reasoning, which would infer, that because God is 
vwe, $in itf a vtrftie. 

Bat wemaj be allowed to doubt, whether anger uuee* 
fill, as it respects the present state oi existence. Itis, iot- 
deed, desirable that injury should be repelled, and that 
he who tramples on the rights and invades the happiness 
of others, should suffer that punishment which may pat 
an end to his own career of wickedness, and deter frooa 
an imitation of his example. But is there no pi&icipl« 
in human nature, capable of accomplishing this, but ma- 
levolence, which delights in the very sufferings of Mm 
object ? When the traveller is attacked by the midniglit 
robber, is there nothing but a desire to take revenge on 
the assailant, that can nerve his arm, and make him prompt 
and intrepid in defending his property and life ? Let US 
suppose the attack to be made by a ferocious beast, in* 
stead of a human foe. Must he imagine the brutal invar 
der to act with a criminal design, and thus become &red 
with a spirit of retaliation, before he can expert all Us 
strength in repelling the attack ? Or, to make the. case 
still plainer, let us suppose a man to be exposed to immi- 
nent danger from some violence of the elements or from 
the impulse of inanimate matter. Can he not struggle 
with the wind or the water, — can he not oppose his arni 
to the rock or falling tree, that is about to crush him 
with its weight, and exert every bodily power that God 
has given him, unless he first imagines that he is attacked 
by a rational foe, who wickedly and maliciously seeks his 
fife ? The same principle of self-preservation, whicb 
operates in these cases, appears capable of answering th^ 
purpose required equally well, when the attack is mada 
by a human c^ent, — although unaccompanied by a desire 
of inflicting evil on the aggressor. 

But there is a case, to which the precediag remarks 
do not api>ly. After the injury is done, what psasteipte. 
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iHit that of retaHatitMi, is saffieteBtly active and oofeeliDg 
to bring the offender to justice ? 1 reply, a sense of fntare 
evil to be apprehended from the same source, together 
with a patriotic regard to the public welfare. The man, 
who has been injured in his person or property, must be 
sensible, that to suffer the villain who has injured him to 
escape with impunity, will but invite him to a repetition 
of the injury, and encourage others, of Uke diiposilion, 
to imitate his example. Such a man, too, though unin- 
fluenced by resentment, must have a more adequate con- 
ception, than others in general can have, of the penii* 
cious tendency of such crimes as it respects the public 
welfare. Every man, whether he possesses disinterested 
benevolence of the purest kind or not, desires the wel- 
fare of his own town, and province, and country. And 
there are few men, of common virtue, who would not 
exert themselves, — for the sake of the public good, in 
which themselves have a share, — ^to bring to justice those 
who transgress the civil law in instances much less atro- 
cious than an attack upon the person or property, were it 
not for the odium and censure to be incurred, — from some 
whose interest it is that the law should not be rigorously 
euforced,^ — ^by taking the lead in that, in which, it will be 
•aid, it was not their business to intermeddle. The miih 
jority, I trust, is large, who, were it not for the fear of 
such odium and censure, would not suffer the laws to be 
violated, as they are, by sabbath-breaking, profaneness^ 
and the unlicensed retail of spirituous liquors. Now, 
where a man has received a personal injury, he has not 
only a more distinct and adequate conception of the evil 
which himself and the public are liable to suffer from the 
future perpetration of similar crimes, but he can proceed 
to prosecute the offender without affording any plausible 
pretext for the tongue of calumny to utter its insinuations 
and reproaches. • 
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It appear*, then, that anger it not necessary for the 
safety or welfare of hnman society. How unhappy its 
effects oAen are, is too well known to need illastration. 

I have used the term ^ anger^ to denote a maley^lent 
feeling, — ^a feeling which ^^ prompts to revenge,'^ because 
I believe this to be its general acceptation. 1 am aware, 
however, that there are some, who would use the word, 
occasionally at least, in a good sense, namely, to denote 
a strong disapprobation, — an emotion of disapprobation, 
perhaps, which produces some degree of agitation in the 
breast But the occasional use of words in a good sense, 
which are generally used in a bad sense, or the use of 
words in a good sense by a few individuals, while thej 
are understood in a bad sense by men in general, is pro- 
ductive of very great erils.* Neither does the practice 
of ascribing anger to God, in the sacred writings, appear 
to be a sufficient reason for using the same language to 
denote a yirtuons disapprobation in men. When such 
^ language is applied to God, there is no danger of its bein^ 
misunderstood by those who have any correct ideas of the 
divine character. In God, it must mean a holy dlsappro* 
bation of sin. But in man, there are other feelings, far 
from being virtuous, which may be, and frequently are,< 
denoted by it. Add to this, that, excepting one or two 
passages, of doubtful interpretation, anger in men is uni- 
formly condemned in the Bible. The language of inspi- 
ration, therefore, furnishes an argument against using the 
term ^ anger^ in a good sense in relation to men. 

Of the criminality of a spirit of revenge in the sight 
of God, we may form an idea, by the stress that is laid, 
in the Bible, upon the duty o{ forgiveness. " Christ, who 
estimated virtues by their solid utility," says Dr. Paley, 
^^ and not by their fashion or popularity, prefers this of 

*See remarks on the terms * emulation* and ' Ambition,* Chap. VXI. 
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the fbrgiretteas of Ittjozles to ev^ry other. He enjoiiis it 
oflener ; with more earnettnew ; under a greater variety 
of forms; and with this weighty and pecnliar eircnn- 
stance, that the forgiveness of others is the condition up- 
on which alone we are to ei^ct) or even ask, from God| 
forgiveness for Ourselves. And this preference is justifi- 
ed hj the superior importance of the virtue itself. The 
feuds and animosities in families and between neighborSi 
wK?ch disturb the intercourse of human life, and colIec> 
tively compose half the misery of it, have their foun* 
dation in the want of a forgiving temper ; an j can nev* 
er cease, but by the exercise of this virtue, on one 
side, or on both."* 

The following passages of scripture may suffice to shbW| 
what conduct and feelings are allowed toward an enemy, 
and what are forbidden : ^ If thou meet ttdne enem^ 
ox <^ his ass g^ng astray, thou shalt surely bring it back 
to him again."— >^ Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, aftd pray for 
&em that desi^telully use you and persecute you."-— ^ If 
je forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father 
will also forgive you ; but if ye forgive not men theilr 
tmpasses, neither will your Father forgive your trespas- 
ses." — ^' And Ills lord was wroth, and delivered Mm to 
the tormentors, till he should pay all that was due to him : 
so likf^se shall my heavenly Father do also to you, if ye 
from your hearts forgive not every one his brother their 
trespasses." — ^^ Put on bowels of mercy, kindness, hum- 
bleness of Bund, meekness, long suffering ; forbearing one 
another, and foigiving one another, if any man have a 
quarrel against any ; even as Christ forgave you, so also 
do ye." — ^ Be patient toward all m^ ; see diat none 
risnder evil for evil to any man.*' — ^^ Avenge not your- 



« Moial Philof. Book IK. Part It Chap. 8. 
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tebes, bat rather give pkce imto wra& ; iivr it ii wiit- 
ten, Venfeance Is nine, I will repay, flalth the Lord, 
Thnefore, if thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he ddrst, 
give him drink ; for, in so doing, thou shelt heap coals of 
fire en Us head. Be not overcome of eTil, hot evercoBi^ 
e?il with good.'^* 



DmUing, 

(c A Duel is a single combat, at a time and place ap» 
pointed, in consequence of a challenge. It must be pre* 
meditated, otherwise it is called a rencounter. 

The origin of the duel is to be sought in the supersti- 
tious customs of the Scandinavians and other northern na- 
tions. Among all such nations, courage seems to have 
been the ruling principle. This principle, impatient of 
the forms of law, impelled them to avenge their own 
wrongs at the point of the sword ; and whoever declined 
to do so, was branded with the appellation of coward&ce, 
and on that account looked upon as ini&motis. The prae* 
tice was also intimately connected with their noiiona of 
religion. The single combat was viewed as a direct ap- 
peal to heaven ; and he on whose side victory declared, 
was believed to have the juster cause. 

This custom, originating in a period of ignorsmce and 
superstition, has maintained its ground amidst all the im- 
provements of society. TUs circumstance is very much 
owing to the laws, which have been passed against it, 
not being carried into effect 



• Ex. jcxiii. 4; Matt t. 44 ; vi. U, 15 ; xriii. 34, 35 ; Col. uL 1% 13 ; 
Then. t. 14» 15; Rom. »i. IS-^Sl. 
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The object which the dueUht proposes, Is alti^etker 
of a personal natare, being either to gratify some passion, 
which every good man onght to restrain, or to avoid the 
imputation of cowardice, of which, perhaps, he was never 
suspected. His object, therefore, is selfish; and the 
means by which he attains this object are contrary to laW| 
reason, and religion. He takes the laws, indeed, in liia 
own hand, and acts as judge in. bis own cause. On account 
of some unguarded word, or some trifling offence, he 
wantonly risks Ms Ofm life, md involves, perhaps, hi 
wretchednesf, a wife and family who depend upon him 
for subsistence. Religion enjoins forgiveness of injuiies ; 
— the duellist thinks only of revei^. Religion recom- 
mends patience and forbearance ; — the duellist declares, 
that he who does not resent his own wrongs, is not fit to 
live in society. Humility is a fundamental principle of 
the chnstian religion;— duelling is supported andnour^ 
Ished by pride : for honor, in the fashionable sense of the 
word, is nothing else than pride modified by certain rules. 

Hence this practice has ever been reprobated by all 
wise and good men. The Due de Sully, one of the first 
generals of his own or any other age, has transmitted to 
posterity his testimony against it, in the following point* 
ed language : '^ That,^' said he, ^^ which arms us against 
oar friends or countrymen, in contempt of all laws, at 
well divine as human, is but a brutal fierceness, madness, 
and real pusillanimity.'^* 

Duelling is a crime, wliich partakes of the guilt both 
of murder and of suicide. ^' Wherever human life is de« 
liberately taken away, otherwise than by public authori- 
ty, there is murder.^'t Therefore, just so great a proba- 
bility as there is, that he who gives or accepts a challenge, 
will take the life of his opponent, just so much of the 
guilt of murder does he contract. And in the ssune de- 



* New EdiobttTgh Encyclopedia. f Paley. 
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gree U he goiltj of tviicide, because he, in the same de- 
gree, deliberately ekposes his own life. Both these com- 
bined, appear to make a sum of guilt as great as that of 
deliberate murder. It seems probable, that the instances 
in which both parties fall, are as nnmerons as those in 
which neither does ; so that the number of those who 
are killed in duels, is as great as the number of duels 
fought ; and therefore, in any particular duel, there is a 
diance, which is equivalent to a certainty that one of the 
parties will be killed* If tMs should be thought to be 
going beyend the truth, it is to be taken into the account, 
that where the one party Is killed, the other is often se- 
verely wounded ; that this is often the fate of both parties, 
where neither of them is killed ; that Vhile he who is 
murdered by a common assassin, dies without disgrace or 
guilt, he who falls in a duel, covers his ashes with igno- 
miny ; that the example «et by the duellist, is more con* 
tagious, and therefore mere pernicious, than that set by 
axommon assassin ; and that the distress which is brought 
upon the family and friends of the party that falls, is 
greater than in the case^of ordinary murder. It is little 
or no extenuation of the crime of duelling, that '^ a law 
of honor has annexed the imputation of cowardice to 
patience under an affront^ and challenges are given and 
accepted with no other design, than to prevent or wipe 
off this suspicion.^'* Though the duellist be not always, 
or be seldom, actuated by malice against his adversary ; 
yet the contempt which h^ casts upon God, and the infi^ 
del presumption with which he hastens to the retribu- 
tions of eternity, appear to be even grater than in him 
who commits murder from motives of malice and revenge. 
Most emphatically may it be said of the duellist, ^ thers 

^ NO VEAR OF GOD BEFORE HIS EYES.'' 
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I. Definition of Termi. 

The meaning of the terms ' emnlation' and ^ ambition,' 
appears to be still more undefined and unsettled, than 
that of < resentment^ and ^ anger.' Our first object, there- 
fore, will be to point out, jas clearly and distinctly as pos- 
sible, the sense in which these terms will be used in the 
present chapter. 

1. Emulation^ — as far as I can judge of the most com- 
mon meaning of the word, — is a desire to excels for the sake 
of the gratification which arises from being superior to others. 
This gratification includes both the pleasure of reflecting 
on our own superiority, and also that of seeing and think- 
ing that this superiority is known to our companions, or 
to the world. The yotary of emulation loyes to look 
down upon others ; and the greater is the number which 
he sees below him, of those who were once his equals or 
superiors, the more exquisite is the gratification which 
he feels. He is willing that others should stand high, if 
he can stand still higher ; but if he must stand low, he 
wishes that they should stand still lower. This principle 
of action Seems sometimes to become so strong, as to 
swallow up all others. Of this, a striking instance is af* 
forded in the language which Milton ascribes to Satan : 

** Better to reign in hell, than serve in heaven/' 

He who is actuated by the principle of emulation, 
usually chooses to obtain a superiority to others by ^elevat- 
ing himself, rather than by depressing them ; and that for 
two reasons : First, because he will in this way become 
• superior, not^only to his immediate competitors, but also 
to others at a greater distance, and will thus hold a 
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more elerated ttation in the view of tlie world ; and* se- 
condly, because he will gain more admiration and ap- 
plause, if he raises himself by fidr means, than if he re- 
tards or sinks others in order to get above them. 

2. The word * amhiiiom^ is frequently synonymous with 
< emulatien' ; but it is also frequently used in senses in 
which ^ emulati<m^ is not. This latter term is confined, 
chiefly, in its application, to children and youth; while 
^ ambition' is used to denote the operation of the same 
principle in men, especially those who signalize them- 
selves in a political or military capacity. Emulation has 
respect, chiefly, to rivals that are near at hand : ambition 
seeks a superiority which has no limits. Emulation 
seeks to excel, chiefly, in things which are of a personal 
nature ; as in bodily strength and agility, or in mental 
attainments aod powers. Ambition, beside seeking to 
exceed others in the same endowments exercised on a 
larger scale, also seeks to exceed them in grandeur, 
wealth, power, and fame. The principU^ in all these 
cases, is the same. It is a desire of superiority for the 
sake of the gratification and the personal advantages 
which it affords. 

The word ' ambition' is also sometimes used to denote 
merely an emmtii detirej without any reference to rival- 
ship or competition. Thus, a child who studies alone, is 
sometimes said to be ^ ambitious' to learn, meaning mere- 
ly that he is very fond of his studies, and very desirous to 
acquire knowledge. Thus, a man sometimes says, that 
it is his ^ highest ambition' to please another and to gain 
his approbation, meaning merely, in the language of hy- 
perbole, that he has a very itrong desire to please him. 
In this sense, ambition is totally distinct from emulation. 
I am not certain, however, that this use of the word is 
found in any good writer. la the present chapter, I shall 
use the terms ^ emulation' and * ambition' as denotii^ the 
same principle. 



* II: The nature and tendency of enralatian, mtif befti^ 
ther illustrated by considerii^ the conneetitm tMdk M$ 
prineytle ha$ wUh99me othen, 

1. It is intimately connected with pride nndvemkf. 
Pride is ^' the thinking of onrselTes more highly than we 
ought to think.'' Emulation, by leading a person ta think 
frequently of his own attainments and excellencies, pn>- 
duces and cherishes pride. Vanity is ^^ a desire of adml* 
ration" ; and this is an essential ingredient in emulatlM. 
The TOtaiy of emulation usually receives his cMef 
pleasure from being admired and commended. Here and 
there an indiridual may rest satisfied with a proud cod* 
sciousness of superiority ; but there are few, who wouM 
derive any great satisfaction from being superior to otl^ 
ers, unless their superiority were known and noticed. 

2. Emulation is intimately connected with etny and 
hatred. ^' Plato makes emulation the daughter of envy ;''* 
but I would rather say she is the mother of envy, since it 
appears to be a desire to possess the superiority and the 
advantages which we see another possess, that leads us 
to envy him that superiority, and those advantages. En- 
vy appears not to be a simple principle ; but to be cott^ 
pounded of a desire to deprive another of some good 
which he possesses, because we do not possess the same 
ourselves ; and a hatred of that other, because he enjoya 
something which we do not. The connection between 
emulation and envy, therefore, is that of cause and effect 
Emulation, if unsuccessful, always produces envy ; and 
of course, always produces hatred, that being an essen* 
tial ingredient in envy. Sometimes the envy that is pro' 
duced by unsuccessful competition, is small in d^free 
and transient in duration, being overcome by other prin« 
ciples ; and sometimes it rises inte anger and revenge, or 



* Back's TbcologiGal D&ciionaiy. 
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tattles into inTetente hatred and malice. Any one who 
has employed the principle of emulation in the edocatioD 
of children, must have had opportunity to notice these 
nnbaf^py effects. 

IlL I now proceed to duttnguish emulation from $cmc 
9th$r jprtfie^iet, which are virtuous, or at least innocent, 
and with which it has hcen sometimes confounded. 

1. Emulation is distinct from a desire to make gpreat 
attainments in knowledge and virtue. A man may de* 
sire knowledge, and labor assiduously in acquiring it, be- 
cause he loves it ; because every new idea which the 
mind acquires, is a source of pleasure, and because he 
derives a satisfaction from the exercise of his mental 
faculties in acquiring ideas, and in afterwards recollect- 
ing and comparing them. All tliis is iDnocent. Again, 
he may desire and seek knowledge for the sake of be- 
coming more useful in the world, — of promoting the hap- 
piness of others in a greater degree. This is a virtuous 
motive. In the same manner, a man may desire any en- 
dowment whatever, either of mind or body, not because 
it will render him superior to others, but because it is 
valuable in itself, and may promote his own or the pub- 
lic good. 

2. Emulation is distinct from a comparison of our- 
selves with others for the sake of judging more correct- 
ly what progress we have made in knowledge and im- 
provement if emulation exists, a comparison of our- 
selves with others is sure to fan the flame ; and if it does 
not yet exist, such a comparison is very liable to enkin- 
dle lt« But this comparison is not emulation itself; and 
may be made without exciting it Suppose that a youtk 
is pursuing his studies, actuated by a desire to do good. 
He observes that he makes a greater progress than hia 
fellow students. This gives him pleasure, not because 
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lie excels them, bat because his prospect of being usefiil 
in the world id brightened. If, however, he knows, that 
their object in obtaining knowledge is the same as his, 
and reflects that their inferiority to himself in talent^ 
and proficiency will render them less oselnl than thej 
might otherwise be, this reflection will give him more 
pain, than he will derive pleasure from the prospect of 
his own superior usefulness. After all, a frequent com- 
parison of our own talents and attainments with those of 
others, is a dangerous experiment ; and a disposition fre- 
quently to make such a comparison, so far from being 
^ consistent with upright intentions, is an almost certain 
indication of a spirit of emulation. It may be necessary 
that a person should compare his own capacity and qual- 
ifications with those of others, in considering the question 
in what station or calling he may probably be most useful 
in society ; but after he has determined this question, a 
comparison of himself with others, in those respects 
which are liable to excite emulation or envy, should be, 
as much as possible, avoided. 

3. Emulation is distinct from a desire to do much good 
in the world. Distinguished activity in doing good, on 
however large a scale, or in however conspicuous a sta- 
tion, may spring from the purest benevolence, and is 
therefore no indication of a spirit of emulation, or of an 
ambitious disposition. A man who thus disting^shes 
himself, is not to be called ambitious, unless he appears 
fond of being known to be eminently useful, and gives 
evidence of a love of fame and applause. 

4. Emulation is distinct from a desire to imitate the 
virtuous deeds of others, and to resemble them in virtuous 
traits of character. Virtue appears more amiable, when 
it is exhibited in a living character, and when its happy 
fruits are actually seen, than it can when viewed in the 
abstract. Whoever loves virtue, therefore, will feel a 
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•tvMigftr desire to poaseas and practise it, ia proportion as 
bis perception of its excellence is more distinct and lire* 
Ij.*—- A desire to resemble and imitate the wise and 
good, is easily distinguished fipom emulation, because it 
iairolfrcs no desire of aaperioritj. TIds Tirtnous desire 
is in one instance, howeyer, spoken of in scripture under 
the name of emulation : ^^ If bj anj means 1 maj proToke 
to emulation them that are my flesh, and may save soma 
of theuL'^t Here, to ^^ provoke to emulation^^ means, te 
^ excite to imitation.* PauFs object was, to ^ excite* liia 
own nation, the Jews, to ^ imitate* the G^ntLles in believ* 
iog in Christ and obtaining salvation. It aeems rattier 
unfortunate that our translators should have made choice 
of the word ^ emulation* in this passage, as it is not gen*> 
erally used in this sense at the present day, and as they 
have used the word in a bad sense in the only other ii^^ 
stance in which it occurs ia the Bible. See Gak r. 20, 
where ^^ emulations** are classed with ^^ hatred, vaiiance; 
wrath, strife, eavyings, murders,** &c. -Here emulatiniii. 
appears id its proper company. 

6. Emulation is distinct from the desire of liaying a 
good name, and enjoying the approbation of wise and good 
men. A good name is to be desired for the sake of in* 
c^eaiing our influence and our usefulness in tlie world. * 
The approbation of the judicious and virtoous, is to 
be desired for the same reason, and also because it 
assures us of the friendly regard of those whose appro* 
bation we enjoy. There is an innocent and a lively plea»* 
ure in being beloved by those whom we love ; and smne 
degree of this pleasure is felt when we learn that we 
have gained the approbation of good men, even thoiqph 
no personal acquaintance subsist between us and them* 



* This subject is happily illustrated by Lord Kames, in bis Elemenu of 
GiiticisiD. See Vol. I. p. 55, on the ** Sympathetic Emotion of Ylrtue." 
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Vhli U a to^ly <fotiiict U^g fi«m fhe lore t>f pndse, 
and the de«ife of adoiinition md applaase. ^ a ^ loVe 
of praise,' I mean a desire of commendation for the salte 
of tiie gratification it affords to ranlty and pride. If the 
pleaflnre which I feel when another says something 
wbieh shows that he has a high opinion of me, arises 
from the idea Hmt the good qualities which he ascrihes 
to me will render me more usefnl, or from the oTidence 
which he gl^es of personal regard for me, this is not a 
lo^e of praise ; hnt if it arises from heing exalted in my 
own estimation, or from thinking myself superior to o^ 
^e, it is a loye of praise, and a spirit of emnlation. 

IV. We will next consider the tnfhtnce of emulation oii 
^ public welfare. 

1. Since emulation is a selfish principle, and inconsist- 
ent with a benevolent spirit, we might conclude, without 
any fiirther examination, that it cannot have a beneficial 
tendency. The encouragemecft of emulation cannot Ml 
to strengthen all the selfish principles of our nature. Its 
connection with pride and vanity, envy and hatred, has 
been already shown. That all the selfish and malevolent 
principles have a hurtful tendency, needs not to be prov- 
ed.. Perhaps there is no one of them that has inore ap- 
pearance of afibrding an innocent gratification, than vani' 
tyn A few remarks may serve to show the real nature 
and tendency of this passion. The vain person judges 
ai his own character by the praises and flatteries of oth- 
ers. He looks not into his own heart, nor consults the 
decisions of conscience, which is the only safe method of 
obtaining self-knowledge. ^ He loves the praise of men 
more than the praise of God.'' ff he judged of his cha- 
racter by the 'proper standard, the opinion of others 
would have no effect to raise him in his own estimatiook 
Now, this frequent contemplation of his own eiKsaUeih 



dm^ oMkat Urn Utad ta the aaetUftDoiesef oflitta, amA 
isAffiiNnt to tiMBir weUbreand ha p f ino ai $ aad tbis «n»- 
Attoitt Twtiwafrt 0t Mt ova chftncliSk uifili Mi> ftrjiHliir 
UBfrojpm wUUmikkk Mciety, wfili bin Sn. muftihunnj 
And £ir the ceaqpenj of eoy except his fletlereis. JBmt 
he caeiiot otoU aingliiig with the werUt taa^ heiiiii. ip- 
leicoBne with bmbj who will not .meniiest that high 

ifae. Heoee eeetiaMite of avonifQiiy end perhfipt of iOift- 
iiceaed Eovei^ie, eiise in hie bi^frt^^-^-Soch ete the ftiitt? 
pf raniljy ap^eFoetty the noit haisdeiB.of eU the eeUbib 
priociplea* Itie sufficientfj* evident, theii, that eiDiito- 
tion, which to one of the stronfest of these princJiiles, 
and which ^^atreoitbeiiB all the retV^ mest-haiie a pef^ 
nkioai infliieiice en the pnbUc welfare. 

2. £aiKilatioD hat, la .soom respooti, an noAweiiaUe 
i^flaeace oa the aci}aieition of hoowledge and' the fm- 
IfroTemeiit of the. miad* la order that a atudoDt ma^ wh 
d9r$t0fid^9^ nmmher iwbat he leama, he ynoit loce 
Jearolog for its awa aaka. Aad he that rtadiefl diU^^ttjr, 
.because be derivet pleaaore froai atad^dag, wUl m^j 
]whUe etodjiiig, th|ak of aay other apM>ti?e* The con- 
itaat pleasure he derives from the ejbeicise of hb mea- 
Aal facalties and the acqaisitioa of new ideas, is a stimi- 
los, that makes bim diligent and persevering, that lea#B 
him to understand thoroughly whatevfr be stadiea, as^ 
that impresses indelibly on bis memory whs^eyer ^he 
learns. But emulation affords a motive, and proposes a 
pleasure, wholly dilterent from this. This pleasore is the 
4'eward to which he lo<^ forward as the fcuit of his ap- 
I^Ucatioo. Just so far, then, as the mind dwells on this ob- 
ject, it is wUhdrawn from its pres^pt employmenjt. And 
j^so far as the d^ire of e^^c^lUog; others has a place in 
the breast, it excludes the. love of study for its own sake. 
^fjth^ fli^ojar^ ivpiile stud^j^g^ , to constantly .^alcfilatiing 



filkig.a tRttmplioir#rfbit vlfiJ0,4ir rfeiuiiig 'thai ttey 
mlljtiviniipl^ <^er Uaoh ^^ ^ mzI .Iq n. io^»MrihiUlf -tM 
lie^8hijMibd^#tt>faui ieimni weU^ ot •l|<i«U remember It 
l09g. . Hiaob^QCt la,4Q.getmMh a qmmtkif,.t» g<K«ieri«a 
«)aii7 j9^i«« fifadif. bt «as, «fidlft it aa «!: to^ tatisff the 
iat^PHCtfeic at .the toe, it: i•^iril. he outea far. B^ aatfali* 
«» his jwmafy. QMrelj^ wbito^jitn^afwuf j <wlthvf»<y gttto 
at QP. impratT^maat af.hk joiiggkaDt or. lUaainiiaatlanf 
Hfi^veeSteB tbe laB»oiiiat|tiMaiatedthofUv^Mad'tben appPaa 
lilfliaelf 4igain to laake fartiber .4itlaiaBifiitBiof th^ aama 
kiac^ thiokiii§ aottiing nora af theibrmerJeMOByaBd to« 
tally lodiffBfeiit . Whethiar be laveB thhifcaof It agaia. I 
do» nat Aea% that tfait U pfed«ely the case, with aYeif 
student, who is iofloenced by. the f rioaifiia of eniBlatiaii* 
Jn fehoola aed i^ar litarary iaatltatiensy wheve the Jta« 
dentil .era. ftcitii^ly examioeil, qmrtcffly er amnndly, «p 
Mi l?tet , 4b€Cf have :baen oTdn, the.#vil is is. aome.meaa- 
jare aonaleia^ied. .An4 Iheieare .son^ idstincton whe 
:S9qtme their .pupUs taxeoite:Aheir lesaoos^ not ao mnoh 
-vefbatifi), aa in a maaoer which shidl* giire eildeime that 
-Aey ^md&r8lm»d them,-r-whiGfa is a powerfiil antidote to 
4h0 jfifluence of ematatioD. But neither these, nor asf 
-aaeans .that can be used, will wholly obriate tlie unfaivoBabie 
inflaeBce of emnlation on the acqaiai^ipref Icsowiedge and 
'the improirement ef the mind. Besides, those instractevs 
-whoencoQnige,emQiation in their pnpils, are generally 
•deterred from reqqiring them ta understand, what they 
. karn, because they perceive that it diimaidies the qmtiiMf 
of theirlessons, damps their ardor, and checks the rapidligr 
of their course toward the goal of an^ition. And 4boagli 
we admit, that the stimulus which emulation affiMrds, may 
.really accelerate the progress of some iodiiriduate in 
-knowledge and is mental imprp?ement, yet it is thought 
-tiiat in amajoiity of cases^ tbe proficiaficp of the aohahr 



k irnther r e tiid g j than a«ctlefmted fay tUi prioGlph. 
TUi will be Uie mora evldtiit, wbts we coniidei, t'li^ 
IIm smoceMfiil rotaiiet ef en«lalieii nutt be ce«qmnitiTe» 
ly few. The rapM progreat, tbekifbepiiito,^ trimnpli- 
•Bt enltetteB, ef theee few, end the tfttlttctlom andWn- 
en beelewed upett tben, epente et a dieeeurHfeiaeot te 
the mettj, wbo we IcA beblad la the race. Wbile tte 
Ibtward are fee aMch elated, (be alew deapead. The 
«e ef ennlatlea aa a atinftaliM to literary uid scieatifie 
iBH>rof emeat, we«ld be amre plaeiible, If all, or moat, 
eenld have m hope ef aacoeaa ia the centeat for aoperiof^ 
ify ; thoQgh, OTOB thea, the coaalderatieiia wbich haye 
been aeggeated, aiight reader it doabtM whether the 
progreaa in real kaoirledge aad ia real sMutal improTe^ 
Beat, would be accelerated. 

. 3. Emiilatioo haa a danf ereoa infleeace on the charao* 
ler of aaen when they come to act en the theatre of the 
world. Few, 1 thinh, wiU deny the propoaitioii, that the 
ambitleaa and aapiriag are daoferoaa membera of aocle^ 
ty. Thoae, whoae aaprame object ia peraonal aggran- 
dizeoMnt, wUl, without heaitatien, sacrifice any iotereat, 
howerer great, that comea in competition with their 
own. They will trample on the rigbta of othera, wben- 
OTor they interfere with their ambitioaa yiewa. The 
deatnicti?e conaeqneibcea of amUtion ia atateamen and 
warrioia, are ao well known, and ha^e ao* often been the 
iheme of declamation, that it ia needleaa to dwell on the 
anbject here. Let it be remembered, that thia aame am- 
bition, which haa ao often trampled on the rights of man- 
kind, which has reduced millions of freemen to the 
condition of aUtvea, which haa shed ao much blood, 
and aacrificed ao many lifea, ia only the principle 
oi emiklation acting upon a larger scale. The child. 
In whose breast this principle ia cherished, ia pre-r 
paciii^, if circwnatancea should afford him the oppor* 
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layt J, to be numbered among tbe acoofgct of nms^ 
Udti.f '''Happily, few have the opportunity of seeking 
an ioiinortaMty of fame in this way. The principles of 
goyerament and of Uberty are so well understood, and 
eivil institutions are so firmly established, that the pritt- 
ciple of ambition finds itself veetrained, and there h lit* 
de reason to apprehend that tlie ^ lof« of glory'^ will 
again produce scenes of carnage, or that the examples of 
former heroes and conquerors will ever be socc^wfullf 
imitated.— -But is no evil to be apprehended from a prli^ 
elple which possesses such a tendency? Some of the 
rices that are connected with this • principle, have been 
already brought into view. ^' It produces pride and van- 
ity, envy, hatred, and slander. It is opposed to real no> 
bleness, and independence, and decision of : character. 
With him that eagerly coveto praise,- fiime is virtue, and 
ignominy vice. The sense of duty b destroyed by an In- 
ordinate love of an emj^ty glory .''^ And though emula- 
tion is a stimulus to exertion at school and at college,yet 
it is probc^le, that in most cases, tliis effect is afterwards 
reversed. ^ The trnmcetHjul votaries of emulation aris 
always discouraged ol ike tibne, and, in soim instances, 
tmned and dispirited for life ;'^t and few of her successful 
votaries eoniinue to receive those disllnotions and honofs 
which they received at school or college ; "end when 
the artificial stimulus ceases, exertion will also cease^ '\ 

V. It may be proper briefly to mention some of the 
means hy which emulation ie usually excited and enecmraged. 
This is done, 

1. By making comparisons between one individual and 

another. It is a common practice with instructers to^^U 

^. 

* See «n excellent esiay en " AmbiUon,** ia tbe Cbristian Obterrer; 
for Augast, 1918. f Ibid. 
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a pftftkoltr flch^^r that lie letais better tbaD another, 
calBng^ the other by name; or that there are only so ma- 
nj ia*the school that learn as well as he. On the other 
hand, a dnil scholar is • sometimes told how much better 
thiror^that schoolmate studies and learns than Ae does. 
The inflneitoe- of soth? remarks, both upon those to whonii 
thej are addressed and apon others by whom they are 
heard, iS' obriotti. ' But the most powerftil means of e^ 
citing emulatioB, is, 

fti Bymarios of distinetiob and honor. These are, in 
common schools, the having a ^ head'' to ev^ry class ; 
the' gMiig to those who keep at the head a certiun 
•length of time, *^ certificirtes'' of 'approbation, or hmg- 
nia of honor torbe carried home, perhaps/susjlended from 
the neck>; and publicly bestowi^ reward! on the indl- 
Tiduals who have< disdngnished th^mselres. 'f The effeet 
of these tDarksuf'^stioction and honor is greatly increas- 
ed^bgrthe comhiehdatione which are beittowed on these 
'who obtain 'themy and the cold neglect, and'sometimea 
censure, suffered by those who do not. • The child who 
holds' the prededenee in his claso,' Is generally praise^ 
flatteted, and carcsied, by l^s parents and others,- on ^ao- 
'count'of it> And- to make the matter still worse, these 
hoBois and caresses are usually obtained, not by superior 
asf&daity, but merely by being able to learn with greater 
faciUty. 

In academics and colleges, the same systematic excite- 
ment .of the principle of emulation, is effected by meant 
of medals and premiums, and especially by the ^ grades'' 
of honor and the assignment of ^' parts" on public occa- 
sions. The powerful influence of these things is well 
known, if not by the superior improvement of the 
students, at least by the contentions and commotions 
which are in this way produced. It is probable that the 
greater part of the frequent, and sometimes serious, dis- 
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tarb«ic€B, which have tamen among students at college, 
lind between them 4ind their instructers, have been owing 
to this caase. — Bat perhaps this is a digression. It may 
serve, however, to show the efficacy of the means which 
are employed in literary institutions to excite a spirit of 
emulation. 

3. The principle of emulation is strengthened by clas- 
sical studies. Among the books which are denominated, 
classical, there is, perhaps, not one, ancient or modern, 
in which this principle is condemned or discountenanced. 
On the^ contrary, wherever opportunity is afforded, the 
author or his hero, breathes a spirit of emulation and of 
ambition, which the student easily and unconsdonsly im- 
bibes. — But instead of saying more on this subject, 1 
choose rather to refer to a writer, who has done much 
for the cause of religion and of human improvement 
See Foster^s. Essays, Essay iV. Letters 5 and 6, " On the 
Unchristian Tendency of Classical Literature.'' 

VI. I now proceed to mention some means tMeh mt^ 
he entployed to HimuUUe the student without the aid of emu- 
UUion. 

The view that has been tsJcen of the subject, shows^ 
that if youth can be sufficiently stimulated in their stu- 
dies without the aid of emulation, such a thing is very 
desirable. To give a detail of the means by which this 
object may be effected, would re(|nire a treatise o» 
education, and would be out of place in a system of mo- 
ral philosophy. Brevity, therefore, will be consulted in 
the remarks that follow, 

1. The importance of knowledge and mental improve* 
ment as qualifications for respectability, usefulness, and 
happiness jn future life, is a consideration that may have 
much influ^Qnioe with, students who are capable of reflec- 
Mon. 1 do not mea& tlmt it can afford any stimulus while 

0% 



tiie 8eli6lBr is «ettmtlj «ikg«g«d in «tddjifigf--4t'^iro«iM 
then, like notires of emnlfttiod, only^elre to dit&tt the 
mind ^--bttt it may ebtttdbute^, sometimes, to pnpare the 
mind foir stndj) and it may fudtice the scholar to 4peM 
move houn in stndyini^ than he otherwise wonTd. . 

2. A desire to gain the approbation of the instmeter, 

of parents, and friends, is a more powerfoi motite 6f the 

same Idtid. It oug^ht not to be thought of while the seho^ 

lar isactittilly studying ;' but It may induce himto be mof^ 

ctenomici^ of IiIb time, maiy assodsici iome 'pleasii% 

ideas wiffr the thodgfaY Of taldng tip the bo^ to get a 

kes^oti, and, in the interrals of study,' when "die ' mind ia 

wearied, may produce an excitement wliich wili pi^pare 

il for renewed application. Somexantionv howerer, is 

neceflsary, in regard to the manner in whi<ih the appro^ 

bation of instrutsters, ' patent and friends, is to bees* 

pressed. ' Praise should bedparidgly bestowed on eliild>- 

ren. If it is latished on them, it becomes ^heap^ and 

loses its effect. As to telling them that they have done 

better than othen, that is out of the* questten. But they 

may be told that they have dene wel^ or that ttiey hav^ 

done better than they have been accustomed to do. They 

may also be told, when the ease requires it, that they 

ha?e done tU, not so wellas they t/nght^ or > not so well as 

ntwA. For the most part, howevery the eountebance of 

the instrueter wi^ express sufficient* praise or censure^ 

wftthent th^ aid of words. If he loires'to- teiehs and to 

see 'his seholars do well, tiiey 'Will reacBfly peroeit^ hit 

feelings, and the lin^est emotions' will be excited » 

their breasts. The pleasure wtfioh* a goed 'Sohohor 

feels when tie sees'>the stnile of approbetloli, as in* 

ik>cent,— 40 Istog as tli# principle ^ of emulation "Is ex^ 

dttded. nieire fe need "■ of >^auiioo{ -lose the smikr of- ap 

probatioo should be 8o>befitowed s» •tobetrtiy partialifjf^ 

toward iodMduds; ^bui I am- nol 'aware %hiir there fo 
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iswdk ^aftg«i^ of «&tiiiDg « splrk- of ietaralatioii^ titeielj bj» 
odmpmrlfig a iclM>kr wi^ Atnue^, bj .tilling him that h* 
has recited this lesson heltttf or worse than he did the 
last. ' The desnre which a ehild feels to ptease his in* 
structer, anfd the ^pleasure he feels when he penceivei 
tba^«he does please faiis, are iimoceDt, while thej spring* 
from esteem and affectioo. it is the pleasure of befog 
beloTed'bj those Whom we love, and of cootrihiiii&g to 
Uieir' ha^piDess. ' ■ Aad- an instructor, who is beloTod bj' 
his •pupils, atad who loves to see them increasiog in knowL' 
edge^ has Httle'need to fear that they will not he diiigent 
In Hieir studies. 

3. 'But a lore of teaming for its own sake, is the most 
powerifol stimulus which a student can feel, to assist iii» 
progress ib real knowledge and improrement. This is m 
motive,' ikat will not' onlj draw him from amusement or 
other: employments to his. studies, but will operate pow<- 
erfully, while he is studying, to produce intense applica- 
tion and unwearied persererance. The scholar, who 
derives a lirely pleasure from- the acquisition of new 
ideas, and the exercise of his mental powers, will be fmr 
mdi«r likely to understand thoroughly whatever he learns; 
will' £nd the new ideas he has acquired, frequently rem 
t4>lviiig in his auind afterwards, from day to day ; and wili 
tetaiB them ia faja memoigr, readjr far use whenever oc*^ 
easiov' maj iheqinre. ' 

*• But hcfwi isbali (Skis love of leamiag ibr its own sake^ 
be^preduOed'hn ;sciaia»8 who are destiMeof it,^or .wh6 
hla^e even sdH^vetsfon io thehr books ??-^l feel little hesl- 
tatvitvib^B8Biert]sig)that no fucfasehokur ever existed, until 
he? bad heto* brougfat to feel thiv indiflferenee .or sprenaon 
hyii^udlcious trntmenlon thepavt iof'j^8QriBntsorin6tm&» 
teie.^ ' iPel^api llie^uifa of this^aiseiitiw will he doubted 
by those who have not attended to the manner in which 
assodattbns of ideas and feelings are forikied. Such are 
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to sospend their opiDioo, till tfaey h«T€ 8tu<dl«d 

the pbilotophj of the human mind and the science of 
education.* in the mean time, it may be well for them 
to act on the suppoiiiion that my sentiment is correct. 
What I would maintain, is, that if parmu and instructer* 
lore knowledge for its own sake, and always speak of study. 
as a privilege and a source of pleasure, children will be 
prepossessed in favor of it before they. begin; and that if 
they at school receive easy lessons, and such as they, can 
understand, if the lessons are explained to them in lan- 
guage adapted to their capacity, and if such questions are, 
asked as will bring other faculties of the mind, as well at*, 
memory, into exercise, they will find study to be pleasant, 
as they anticipated. The human mind is so constituted, 
that the voluntary exercise of its faculties, and the acqui- 
sition and comparison of ideas, are. sources of pleasure, 
independent of every other consideration ; and this pleas- 
ure will always be felt, except when the mind is called 
away, reluctantly, from some more pleasing. employment, 
to attend to new ideas, — or when those ideas are pre- 
sented to it in such a manner or under such circumstances, 
as to be connected with other ideas of a disagreeable 
nature, — or when it is fatigued with too intense or too 
loi^ application. If parents and instructors expect that 
study will be a disagreeable task to children, they will 
inevitably do and say things, which will produce associa- 
tions in the minds of the children, that will, prepossess 
them gainst study, and thus render it indeed disag^ea- 
Ue. But it they expect it to be plaasant to Ihem, this 
expectation will lead them to present the subject to them 
in a Ufht which will prepare them to find it so. — In a 
case where .children have already formed unfavorable 
associatioos, or where parents and otfaeiii oounieitact Ifae 

*See, for instance,. Hamilton and Edgewojrth oa Edocation; and Stew- 
art on the Mind-. 
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impfessioQ wfatbh the instructer wishes to make, 'he maj, 
by "well <firected efforts, notwithstandiDg these diseovrage* 
ments, geaeraily meet with such a degree of tuocess, as 
will confirm his convictioD of the correetnev of hie theo- 
rj, and enable him to see how mach might be effected, 
if the obslacles, with which he straggles, were demoted. 
In ord^r to make improTements in the method of teacb- 
ing, or to. adopt those imprerements when made bj otb» 
ers, an aequaiatance with intellectual philosophy seemfe 
indispoisable. The ideas - which- ard aeqnired by the 
fauiaan mind, may be* divided into two classes; those 
which have a relatton to something which is already fa* 
miliar to the mind, and those which hare not Ideas of 
ifae latter kind are acqoired in 'learning the alphabet, and 
in learning to read^KOrds which haTe either no meaning^ 
<Nr none th^ is perceiyed by the child; In doiag this, he 
acquires merely In^tilated ideas of characters presented to 
ihe eye, or of isounds addressed to U»e ear. Thecpleasure^ 
liowever, which is felt m acqmring such ideas, may be 
very 'g^eat, in consequence :of the norelty of those char- 
acters and sounds, and the litrong curiosity which a young 
child possesses. But afterwards, when he has learned to 
read* kith some fluency, and reads what he does not un«- 
derstaitfd, he acquires no new ideas ; and the chief soiirce 
of pleasure which' he finds, is in exercising his skill in 
pronouncing coirectly the worfb that ineet his eye. This 
exercise of skilly too, will soon become familiar ; and, the 
charm of novelty being gone, the child, if he continues 
to read what he does not understand, will inevitably lose 
the intet^est which he felt in his book. The only way, 
ftieilefore, to aroid thii result, is to have the chiid, as soon 
Sfs he begins to read words arranged in sentences, read 
sn^h sentences as he can understand. If the verbal signs 
finest to him the -things utrhich are signified, and: espe-^ 
dally if he finds new ideas^ ornewcombiiiatioiiB ttidtm^ 
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npoB snbjecli that are alPMdy fawlHir to Us mind, the 
ehami of novetty will be levired, and the hock wlH 
cootinve to be a aoorce of undlmiiiished pleasure. And 
the graater pieTiooa interest he felt in thote tnbjects with 
which tlieae new ideas are connected, the greater pleas- 
ure will the acqoisition of the new ideas afiord. Hence, 
it Is an object of priniary imp^Nrtance, in teaching chil* 
dren and youth, to ha?e them read onlj such things as 
thej can understand, either bj tlieir own reflections, <Mr 
bj the aid of the teacher's explanations ; and, in present- 
ing new subjects or new ideas to their minds, to do it in 
such a manner, that thej shaU percelTO some relations 
between these and ideas that were before familiar to them ; 
and, if possible, in such a manner, that these relations 
shall be suited to interest and please them. 
' When 1 insist that the child ought to understand OTerj* 
thii^ which he reads, I do not mean, that he must be able 
lo answer every quettum that can be asked respecting the 
words and sentences which he reads, for of this the most 
learned adult is not capable ; nor even that those worda 
and sentences shall suggest to him all tke ideas with which 
they were connected in the mind of the author ; hut, thi^ 
he shall perceive the moit importani ideas intended to be 
conveyed by every word and by every sentence. And this 
comprehends much more than an ability to dt/me everj 
word according to the dictionary. It comprehends a per» 
ceptlon of the principal relations which subsist between the 
different parts of a sentence, between the different parts of 
a paragraph or chapter, and between the ideas conveyed 
by the author and those previously acquired by the child, 
la order to teach in perfect consistency with these prin« 
oiples, a system of school books, modelled on a new plan 
would be. necessary ; and we may venture to predict, that 
the progress of improvement in education wiU in time 
lead to the formation and adoption of such a system ; but 



lyoiiATiO!! Aim AimrriOY. tQl 

Hm inttnicler, wlio iiiiderRt8ad»^#«al|j«ct, nqr A> anicb, 
as It k, by way of approiiaMtkii !• • peifcet a^tkod of 
teaching; 

Tho metliod of Pmiahnzi apfoart to bo irery imich 
tacb a one as 1 bare antidpetodl. Lei tbk be uniYefNil^f 
adopted in the instruction and yorennaeat of scbo<^ and 
leadiefs will hare little ocearion to eoasplaln of aver* 
slon^ IndiiereDce, mw dolness in tbeir popiia. 1 wfuM 
fiun tranaci^ the ' ii^erefdng aoconnt c^ Festalossi^ 
aelKMi, given by Modame de- Stael in her *^ C^rmany ;^ 
but I iaapect tiMit I have already digressed sofficlently 
Upem tibe t^les which dlreotly belong to the general sq^ 
jeet of this volome. *Mt is a remarkable elnmistaiiee,'* 
says she, ^ that aether panlshment nor reward la neceo* 
sary to excite Us ptipils in their labors. This is, pe^ 
haps, the irst Instance, in wMch a school of one hnndred 
and ^ly children has snceeeded without haYiag re co wae 
to' the principles of emnls^on and of fear. How asanj 
bad feelings are spared, when OTOry emotion of jeatomy 
and disappointed ambition Is removed from the heart; 
cod when the cMId sees not, in his companions, rivahi 
nor in hk teacher, a jndge!...*There, the object Is, not 
to excel, not to sacceed In a competilion for saperiority, 
but to make a {^ogress, to advance toward an end at 
which they all aim with eqpni integrity and simplicity of 
iM^ntion.''* 



* Uoe chcMe remarquable, c*e«| qae la panitioD ni la recompeiiie nt 
gont point necewaires poar les exciter dang leun travaax. CTest pent- 
^tre la premiere fois qu* une ecole de cent cinquante enfant va tans la 
fMsort de remulation at de la crafnts. Combien de mauvais lentiBieiif 
coot epa]||iMs 4 rbomroa, tfuauA oo 4)oigae da ton cmnt la jalousia et I'lm* 
viliatioii» quand il ne toU point dans aee canuucadea det rivattx, ni dam 
ges maitres des juges !....r ne s*agit pas 1& de tucces, mail de progiet yen 
*tfD but auquel tons tendent avec une meme bonne foi«— De VMemagtu, 
Turn /. Chtxp. 19. 
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trimiiiay, and ooght neTer to hare a place in th0.rbfM8l. 
TUa.k <vrld»nl,i9*niarliiit;Jta» W$%^^ bat 

Om ivipoiteweifrf, llie 8ni»j«a niU j«iitU|r va ilsbrinfiog 
it tiocetfilfaMtlK 4ia|p^ f iew« 

.. to^tlcn U- a aaifiah^rRsiMple;; #ndiii.i» ca<tiit a «t 
liitkfllieeiAi|Gi^lif,ppr9.aad.iiAi»ewdb«^ Jf 

itt.^iiNNiiav inv^KMl or. a Iftaoav^toil; pftocipte^^^ftUtra tf 
aiiQQaMi.iiiiaUiitef to MoalyjaropkiM*. fikNtap»^iw«i4 
Idllrad^ .Uiafift4toiaam.#iiAi#ek(|imp«AkaHMi^ew 
batU 10 not 9<|ii to 4o 4Ua ivilbifiMlinp ivIkidiMn^M^ 
Ymlbui'>6roii)bi«(joi0UigiA tha^ bappiii«iiOfjotk(arS).eiean 
vbOQitiiejp #iQa moaa vnaoMsM and 01^0 bappj than o»> 
afilireik; .That owitelion i»iniMoi«tf^Vfdtlib«aayolenoa^ 
i». a pirapoiitloii .w Mob ia i«a|^la . o^dteaaQiiMralioD;} .^Syip»- 
fmeiibai«taBMa jooodi^ a: ^oflafaiKftatloO) in reapeot^te 
ta&aAtf^.knjOwMce9.r#piitatftOi^iaB4 woftdneafi To^jaea 
fitboRa infertof to tbiifi an .tbaae/ cnapeota^ g^vaa n p teaa- 
^qra, wbich- oaasa^, aa aoon «a./tbop larg iwaod.tot jin 
^qnali^ ,iiith bim, atid lia ^convavled^jalo pain aa Joon.aa 
ibay-ara jraiflodi aboia. bbnrr^tboyirh Uii onrn atatton^ 
jiU tba ivhilat .rainai»a the aaaiek^ »oTba plaaani^ aisUwa 
jGroan Beaiiig'.<Mber»de«titiiteof a gpoo4'whiahba eojogra;; 
iCeaaeB.aaaooft^ tbo aameihtfflauig^vwbteb.he miay* aie 
enjoyed by them ; and is succeeded by envy and ba^ed, 
as soon as additional blessings are bestowed upon them, — 
althongh his own talents^ knowledge, reputation, and use- 
falness, are as great as ever they were. Now it is otI- 
. dent, that the feelings, piyoduced by ft be^neyolent spirit, 
are Jostthft reverse of all thia, at every atop of tbe> ^po- 
gress. - The benevolent man feels his happiness dimin- 
ished on seeing others deprived of blessing^ which he 
enjoys; rejoices, when he sees the same blessings be- 
stowed upon them ; and rejoices still more, when he sees 
their happiness and usefulness still more increased. 



S. Since the trords ^ emukttiMi,^ wmA ^ anAiMon,^ in the 
«eiMe in wldeii tfaey^ are commonlf used, denote a prin- 
dipie of action which is unlawful and criminal, tb^y 
• Aught net to be used in other and iMerent senses. To 
Qse the- same. word sometimes in a bad and somettmes in 
a good sense, has a dangerons* tendettcy. On aecoiut et* 
itiie impei!&ction of language, indeed, this cannot always 
hti avoided ; hot so far as it can be avoided, it shmdd he. 
if the more virtuons part of the (^immunity use certain 
^rerds in a good sense which others use in a bad sense, 
the opinion of .the former will be considered as connte* 
•oaEkciBg the criminal sentiments and practices of the lat- 
ter. Tiie frequent recurrence of such phrases as ^ noble 
^mukiion,'' ^ laudaMe pride," is an outrage on propriety 
4)f language, and has a most pernicious tendency. Ad- 
mitting that those who isse them mean wtU; yet many, 
who hear or read them, will ^understand them in a sense 
which will tend to corrupt their moral principles. This 
way of vamg words, may be considered as a species of 
kad example. It. wears the ^^ appearance of evil.'^ It 
sakesaman appear to be the advocate of rice. And 
#fen if tlie good man is understood as he means, when 
iie cornmeods something wMch is really laudable, under 
the name of emulation, ambition, or pride ; yet those who 
aeek a doak for their siAs, will pervert this lang^iage in 
•rder te justify themsetves, and will rejoice in the oppor- 
tonity of indulging the most anhallowed passions under 
these specious names. *^ it is no small thlng,^' says Ma- 
dame de Stael, ^ for men to have pUuslble language 
which they may use in favor of their conduct. They 
employ it) at first, to deceive others ; and they end by 
deceiving themselves.^'* I therefore, as a friend to the 



* Celt boaucoup poui let homipes d'avoir des phrases A dire ett fa?eur 
deleur conduite: Us 8*ea servent d*aboid pour tromper les autres, et 
fikissent par se tromper euxaienies.—Z>e VAUfMgtUf Twm III, p. 206. 
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cftwe of wixtm^ yr >it t . aytott Ike 4enM ^ ciiivhdIdD? and 
< anbitiaB^ ever being Med to espraas any lUog vhkii as 
kMiriable or laaoceiit 

^ 3. Siaoe eaMrfatioo to erioiioal, it oagbi net lo be ea- 
eoarafed,b«(diieofiBleiianeed,ia€UldraQaiidjeatlk lils 
aald, ^ that as schoton ffiu> are sot pious, hate no better 
principles of acdon, we anost make use of BQeb. principles 
as thej bare; and tbat a wfitit of emolatioa witi eaist 
'anong tlieni, wbetber it k eacoaraged or not." — I admit, 
tbat schobm who are not pious, and efeatbose wbo ave, 
are actuated in a greater or iess ^degree by wrong asetlfies 
in porsuiag tbeir studies ; but st to one ildtig for tiieni lo Ik 
actuated by wrong metlTes in studying, «id another for 
in rt r u ctes 's directly to k^nutce them, and ezpnessly to 
encouft^ tbem, to act from such niotive8.r^ admit, too, 
tbat the principle of emulation oanaot be wholly evadi- 
cated from die breasts of <be young. It is just as natural 
as human depravity ; and peibApsit to as iaspossifole whei- 
ly to prevent it from being eaeitod in a school, as to 
make all the scbolats perfectly boly. But' this, so hr 
from being a reason why it should be encouraged and 
strengthened, is the very reason why we should be soli- 
citous to restrain its operation, and guard •gaimt its ex- 
citement 

But it to said ' that scholars who are not pious, bave no 
better principles of action, aikfUiey asust be excited, in 
some way, to diligence si>d^ assiduity in their stndies.^-— 
Whether they have btit§r principles of action or not, 
they certsittly baire those that ^are not w iod. The de- 
sire to promote their own fiitupe respectability and hap- 
piness, and the desire to please their instracters and pa- 
rents, are not so had prkiciples of action^ They are not 
necessarily criminal at all ; and if sometimes so, are less 
80, and les^ dangeroas, than motives of emulation. The 
love of learning for its own sake, is not so bad a principle 



of acti<m. Thifl £s a oMMt ^cmerM fltioralwi ; and not 
l^ing of a moral cattire, fs of course an hmocent motire. 
Here are principles of action, amplj sufficient to stimih 
late everj scholar i^i bis studies without the aid of emn^ 
lation. — But Mm Is deotk^d^ and it is said ^ tet scholars, 
without the impulse of emulation, will fdnlt into a stale 
of apathy and inaction.'' Those who tldnk thus, are re- 
quested t# make a lair experiment. When thej have 
done this, if they sUll think that the principles of action 
which I have recommended are not sufficient, that schol- 
ars would make much greater progress if excited by em- 
ulation, and even that their progress must be y^ry small 
without this excitement, I will then request them to tell 
me how much inteUfaual improvemmt we auct put into 
the scale .to weigh against the moral eoU of emuiatton, 
with its atteodaot train, vanity and pride, eayy, hatredf 
and slander. The following is the language of Cowper 
on tliis subject He is speaking of pablic-schoola^ 

*' A principle, whose proud pvetensioBi put 
Vuquestioned, tboogb the jewel be bot ^ass--* 
That, with a world, uot often over-nice, 
Ranks as a virtue, and is yet a vice ; 
Or rather a gross compound,— justly tiied,'^ 
Of envy, hatred, jealousy, and prid»--« 
Contributes most, perbapt, te enhance their fame i 
And EmuUUion is its specious name. 
Boys, once on fire with that contentioos zeal. 
Feel all the rage that female rivals feel ; 
The prize of beauty, in a woomb's eyes. 
Not brighter, than in theirs the sclisWs ptit^. 
The spirit of that competition burns 
With all varieties ot ill by turns: 
Each vainly magnifies bis own »ttcces*; 
Resents his fellow's ; wishes it wese less^ 
Exults in his miscarriage, if he fail ; 
Deems bis re^vard too great, if he prevail* 
The spur is powerfa), and T grant its force: 
It pricks tiie genius forward in its course ; 
Allows snort time for play, and none for ilolli f 
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Aad, Mt alike hy cmb, idvftlwn both. 
Btti judfe^ wbcM to nmeb eril iMMveMi, 
The end, though plauiible, not worth the iueiiii» 
Weigh, for a mement, classical desert 
Against a heart depraved and temper hart; 
Hart, too, perhftpt, fov life ; for euly wxong, 
Dooe to the nobler paft,^ a Aseu it long ;<— 
And you are stanch indeed in learning's cause, 
If you can crown a discipline, that draws 
Such mischiefs after h, with mach applause.** 

Here, then, I rest my argument. It is not necessary to 
prove tbat emulation has an unfavorable influence on the 
acquisition of knowledge and on intellectual improvement. 
We may admit, not only that industry is promoted, bnt 
that the mental powers are excited into more vigorous 
action, and the pupiPs progress in science and literature 
accelerated, ^hat is all this, when set by the side of 
"a heart depraved and temper hurt"? To christian 
parents and christian instructers, I make my appeal, t 
have little hope of influencing those who despise the vir- 
tues of the heart. But to you, ye followers of the meek 
and lowly Jesus, I look for co-operation in opposing a 
principle which is inimical to the genius of Christianity. 
You remember the lessons of humility which Christ re- 
peatedly inculcated on his primitive disciples, — especial- 
ly whenever they manifested a spirit of emulation or of 
ambition. You remember that he uniformly reproved an 
aspiring disposition, and taught them that humility is an 
indispensable qualification for admission into the kingdom 
of heaven. You will therefore consider the improve- 
ment of the moral and religious character as an object of 
infinitely '* greater importance than the attainment of any, 
or even of all, the intellectual accomplishments; nor will 
you wish your children to pluck of the tree of knowledge, 
like our first parents, at the suggestion of a fiend !*'* 



* Miss UaniUan. 



SMULATIM AW AWiTION. ITS 

t*W fettiinring'|MFai>r«|rii$, ob the Mbjeet cf the ptet* 

on Practical Education,'' originally pobKabed i» Iba 
ChigMiaii Obaefvet.^ 

^^ Tke paMDl oKiat bold aot evwi|ilei to bis child in 
aocfa » i^aj as aot to eacito €$nulation* To Inutateaa 
•sample is oae tfaiog ; to riT«l any peraoo, and endeaT- 
or to obtais a AiipcariorMy o^er hio, la another. It ii 
very tr«e, as is owiintaiQed by the defendeia of emnla* 
tion, that it is imfkoseji^ie to make a peogress towards ex- 
oelienctt without outstripping others.. But sorely there 
ie a great differonee between this bej^g a mere conse- 
quence of exertions arising from other laotivea, and a 
aeal to attain this object being itself a motive for exer* 
tion* Every one iwst see, that the effects produced on 
the mind in the two c^9<«, will be extr^emely dimmilar* 
Emulation is a dewre of surpassing oth^rs^ibr the sake of 
wpedority, and \h a very powerful motive to exertion. 
As sooh, it is .emph>yed in most public fchools ; but in 
•one, I betteTO,, ancient (ur modem, has it been so fully 
and sy^ematicaly brought into actiea, as in the schools of 
Ox. Bell and Itfr. Laoct^er. Whatever may be the mez^ 
i^ef the schools of either of those gentlemen in other 
reapects, in tiiis thcj appear to me to conupit such an 
offence against christian morals, that no merits could atone 
ibr it.. I cannot but think emulation an unhallowf^d prin- 
ciple of .action ^**4y» scarcely, if at aU, to be disjoined 
fi^om jecik>usy and eo^vy^ from pride and contention jr— in- 
compatible with loving our neighbor as ourselves ; — and 
9 principle of such potency, as to be likely to engross 
Die mind, and .tn^n it habitually and violently from the 
motives «thlcb it shqi»ld be the great business of educap* 
tion to cherAsh and render predominant,, nijmely, a sepse 
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of duty, aiMl gpratltade and lore to God. Inslead of «ii« 
kifinf on this subject, I beg leave to refer the reader to 
Mr. GiflbonieV remarks opon it, in his ^ Dnties of Wo* 
men.^ If emulation Is an unhallowed motive, It c«inot 
Itihocently be employed, whatever good effects may be 
expected from it. We must not do evil that good may 
come. But if any ChrisUans should deem it not abs«^ 
lutely unhallowed, few will deny, I think, that It Is que»» 
tionable and dangerous. Even then, In this more favor* 
able view of emulation, ought It to be used, except it 
can be shown to be necessary for the infusion of vigCMr 
Into the youthful mind, and for securing a respectaUe 
progress in Uterature ? I can say, from experience, that 
It is not necessary for the attainment of those ends. In 
a numerous family, with which I am well . acquaintedy 
emulation has t>een carefully and successfully excludedy 
atkd yet the acquirements of the different children have 
been very satisfactory. I can bear the same testimony 
with respect to a large Sunday School, with which I have 
been connected for many years. I have often heard of 
virtuous emulation ; but can emulation ever be so charac» 
lerized in a Christian sense ? Whether it may, in that 
loose sense of virtue which those adopt who take the 
worldly principle of honor for their rule, I will not stop 
to inquire. 

But it is not sufficient not to excite and employ emula- 
tion on plan and system, as a stimulus in educatioii: 
great care ought to be taken to exclude it. And g^eat 
care will he necessary ; for it will be continually r#ady 
to show itself ; and if not checked, it will attain strei^;^ 
strike its roots deep in the heart, and produce lutter 
fruits, which, in the eyes of a Christian, will be ill com* 
pensat^d by thB extraordinary vigor and enei^ it will 
give to scholastic studies. When examples are held out 
for «?i«<a<ton, (a very different thing, be it always remeA- 
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bered, from emvklion,) or as wamingB, tbe chiki nniil 
he madle sensible that its state, in the sight of God, ii 
tendered neither better nor worse bj the yirtaes or tbe 
IJMilts of others, except as far as they may have infloen* 
ced, or may have failed to influence, its own conduct;-^ 
that it ought ^o love its neighbor as itself, and to rejoiccf 
ia every advance made by another in what is good, and 
to lament over all his faults and defects, without one sel- 
fish thought being suffered to check the joy or the con- 
cern ; — that it ought, therefore, to wish all its companions 
all success in their common studies, with the same sin- 
cerity with which it wishes for its own success, and to be 
affected by their faults and failures in the same manner 
it would by its own. It should be made sensible, that in 
proportion as it may give way to feelings the reverse of 
l^ese, its " eye will be evil because others are good ;" 
md it will actio opposition to the injunction, "Mind not 
every one his own things, but every one also the things of 
Others," and to a whole host of scriptural precepts and ex- 
amples. These things must be inculcated, not by lecturea 
in general terms, but by applying such views to all the 
little incidents which call for them as they successively 
arise. The child must also be made sensible how much 
better • it is for himself that his companions should be 
eminent for laudable attainments and good-qualities ; for 
that in proportion to their excellence in these respects, 
they will be useful and estimable companions, and ought 
to be objects of his affecUon. All little boasts of having 
done better that this or that brother or sister, and every 
disposition to disappointment when they succeed best, 
Should be checked, and the lesson of " rejoicing with them 
thai do rejoice, and of weeping with them that weep," very 
diligently inculcated." 
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Littgatum* 

^^'Ir it be potn&Je, live peaceably with all men;* 
which precept,^^ says Dr. Paley, " contaios an indirect 
confeflsioD that this is not always possible. 

On the one hand, Christianity excludes all Tindictive 
motires, and all frivolous causes of prosecution ; co that 
where the injury is small, where no good purpose of 
public example is answered, where forbearance is not 
likely to invite a repetition of the injury, or where the 
expense of an action becomes a punishment too serere 
for the offence ; there the christian is withheld by the 
authority of his religion from going to law. 

On the other hand, a law-suit is inconsistent with no 
rule of the gospel, when it is instituted, 

1. For the establishing of some important right. 

2. For the procuring of a compensation for some con- 
siderable damage. 

3. For the prercnting of future injury. 

But, since it is supposed to be undertaken simply with 
a view to the ends of justice and safety, the prosecutor 
of the action is bound to con6ne himself to the cheapest 
process which will accomplish these endfi, as well as to 
consent to any peaceable expedient for the same purpose ; 
as to a reference^ In which the arbitrators can do, what the 
law cannot, divide the damage, when the fault ift mutual ; 
or to a compounding of the dispute^ by accepting A ieom- 
pensation in the gross, without entering into articles and 
items^ which it is often Tery difficult to adjust separately. 

As to the rest, the duty of the contending- parties ionj 
be expressed in the following directions : 

Not by appeals to prolong a suit against your own con- 
viction. 
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Not to undertake or defend a suit agi^ott a poor aik 
vertary, or render it more dilatory oi^ expensive than ne- 
cessary, with a hope of intimidating or wearying him 
eut by the expense. 

Not to inflaence evidtnee by authority or expectation. 

Nor to stifle any in your possession, although it make 
against you. 

Hitherto we haye treated of civil actions. In crimi- 
nal prosecutions, the private injury should be forgotten, 
and the prosecutor procei>d with the same temper and 
the same motives, as the magistrate ; the one being a ne- 
cessary minister of justice as well as the other, and both 
bound to direct their conduct by a dispassionate care of 
the public welfare^ 

In whatever degree the punishment of an offender if 
conducive, or his escape dangerous, to the interest of the 
community, in the same degree is the party against 
whom the crime was committed bound to prosecute, be- 
cause such prosecutions must in their nature originate 
from the sufferer. Therefore, great public crimes, as 
robberies, forgeries, and the like, ought not to be spared, 
from an apprehension of trouble or expense in carrying 
on the prosecution, from false shame, or misplaced com- 
passion. 

The character of an informer is undeservedly odious. 
But where any public advantage is likely to be attained 
by informations, or other activity in promoting the exe« 
cution of the laws, a good man will despise a prejudice 
founded in no just reason^ or will acquit himself of the 
imputation of interested designs, by giving away his 
share of the penalty."* 
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GrcUUude. 

The merit of gratitude, as the term is generallj used, 
appears to be overrated. If I mistake not, gratitude is 
generally regarded as relating merely to the reception 
of benefits, without taking into view the character, 
or the motives, of the benefactor. Hence it is thought 
ihat gratitude is due for favors received, although we 
know that they were bestowed from bad motives. Hence, 
too, it is thought, that we are bound by gratitude to 
speak well of one who has obliged us, although we krow 
his character to be bad, and although, were it not for the 
obligations of gratitude, we should feel it our duty to 
warn others against him as a dangerous man. And to 
tills purpose is an adage, which 1 have sometimes heard 
from the mouth of the vulgar, " Always speak well of a 
bridge that carries you well over.'' What ! if you know 
that it is liable to precipitate the next passenger ipto the 
gulf beneath ? We ought to speak of things as they 
are, — as far as we speak of them at all. Nor are we 
bound, by gratitude, to speak any better of a man, than we 
ought, with the same knowledge of his character, to 
have spoken of him without that obligation. Neither 
are we bound, by gratitude, to esteem or love a man any 
more, than we ought, with the same knowledge of his 
character, to have esteemed and loved him without re- 
ceiving any favor from him. But tlie favors he bestows 
on us, may give us a better knowledge of his character, 
than we had before. They may afford new evidence of 
his liberality and benevolence ; and may serve as memen- 
toes to lead the mind frequently to contemplate those 
amiable qualities which prompted their bestowment. 
And this is the distinguishing feature of true gratitude. 
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Uk ft 8eiiam«Dft ^hich differa la ^egvve ^%, not in 
Mod, from what is feh toward ev^ry man who it km^mt 
lo poaeem « beMTolent disfiotition. If i tee this beneir- 
deooe exercised in bertonring benefits upon my fellow 
creatures, the sentiBieiit ought to rise neoriy, and socie- 
times quite, as high, as if those benefits were bestowed 
on myself. The only difference is, that 1 have a better 
opportunity to kam the foil value of the benefits which 
I receive luyself ; and these benefits, remaining with me, 
serve to nemiBd me, from time to time, of the bcnevo- 
knee io which I owe them. Ft is thus, that by being 
piersonally obliged, I obtain more distinct and lively views, 
a more frequent recdlection, and a more lasting remem- 
brance, of the amiable qualities of my benefactor. Air 
ipratitude which is of any other kind, or which has any 
-other basis, is spurious «ai selfish ;*-^w the sentiment 
which o»r Savior had in view when he said, " if ye love 
them that bve you, what thank faajre ye ? f^^r sinners also 
love those that love tbeiP. Aiyd if ye id^ good 
to theiia that do good to you, what thank hsve je ? 
for^kmers ako do ev«a the same."* lit wtonkl seem 
tiot Tery difficult to distinguish between these two kinds 
of gratitude. In the one. case, 1 love a Jbenefaetor 
ibr his /av^s merdy ; in the other, liove him solely for 
'that 'bmifpoiet^ee which {)rompted.hi]B to bestow favors on 
•tne. Or i^atbet. In the one case, I love him solely be- 
eanse he appears to hve me ; in the other, I love him be- 
cause he matiifests a 4lispoaitloB to do good wheraver he 
has an c^portunity. 

Perhaps seldsh gratitude, frequent as it is, is not 'much 
more so, than selfish heviefieence. -Favors are oflen be« 
atowed mei<ely <o subserve one^s own interest. It is ruot 
«ihlpequent »^ to tdke advantage of that ascendency, which 
the conferring of henefils gfuatly creates, to ilr»w or drive 

*Lake vi. !ft,^8. - 
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^1066 whom we have obliged, into mean or ^sheneit 
cem^liaDces." ^^ This argnes a total deMitntion botli of 
delicacy and generosity, as well as of OKoral probity.*' It 
is hardly necessary to add, *^ that gradtode can never lay 
a man under obligation to do what is wrong ; and that it 
is no ingratitude, to refuse to do what we cannot recon- 
cile to any apprehensions of our duty.'^* 

Lest what has been said should be so interpreted by 
some as to weaken the obligations of gratitude, I would 
observe, that even selfish gratitude, though not entitled 
to the appellation of a virtue, is oflen promotive of the 
happiness of society ; while ingratitude is universally 
odious, and serves ^^ to check and discourage voluntary 
beneficence.^' I ought to make a grateful return for the 
favors 1 have received, because I thus show that I value 
and love that benevolent disposition which has been man* 
ifested by the bestowment of those favors; and because 
Ihe same benefactor, and all who witness my gratitude, 
will be mere likely to bestow favors on others. For the 
same reason, I ought, at every opportunity, to show my 
sense of the kindness of a beneficent man, althoi]^h his 
iavors have not been bestowed on myself. In estimat- 
ing the evil of real or apparent ingratitude, we must 
consider, not how little it would check the beneficeace 
of men who were actuated by pure benevolence, but in 
how great a degree it is likely to produce this effect on 
those who are influenced, in bestowing favors, by so lai|^e 
a share of selfishness as most men possess : i may some- 
times think it my duty to neglect a benefactor for the 
sake of doing a greater ^ood id some other way. In such 
a case, the evil effects of apparent ingratitude may be, 
in part at least, prevented, by making known the motives 
from which I act, and the consideratiofis that impe) me 
to run the risk of appearing ungrateful. 

•Palej'8 Moral Philosophy; Book III. Part II. Chap. If. 
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Slander. 

" Slander," says Dr. Paley, " may be distinguiihed into 
two kind? ; tnalicious slander, and inconsiderate slander. 

Malicious slander, is the relating of either truth or 
falsehood, for the purpose of creating misery. I acknowl- 
edge that the truth or falsehood of what is related, va- 
ries the degree of guilt considerably ; and that slander, 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term, signifies the cir- 
culation of mischievous falsehoods : but truth may be 
made instrumental to the success of malicious designs as 
well as falsehood ; and if the end be bad, the means can- 
not be idnocent. 

To infuse suspicions, to kindle or continue disputes, to 
avert the favor and esteem of benefactors from their de- 
pendents, to render some one whom we dislike cootempt- 
ible or obnoxious in the public opinion, are all offices of 
sladder ; of which the guilt must be measured by the in- 
' tensity and extent of the misery produced. The disguises 
under which slander is conveyed, whether in a whisper, 
with injunotions of secrecy, by way of caution, or with 
affected reluctance, are all so many aggravations of the 
offence, as they indicate more deliberation and design. 

Information commonicated for the real purpose of 
warning, or cautioning, is not slander. 

The guilt of inconsiderait slander consists in the want 
of that regard to the consequences of our conduct, which 
' a juSt affection for human happiness, and concern for our 
duty, would not have failed to produce in us. And it is 
no answer to this crimination to say, that we entertained 
no evil dewgn.*** 



• Pftley*f Mor. Pbilo9. Book in. Part 11. Ctiap. U. 
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Inconsiderate slander appears to proceed chiefly ftom 
two motires. First, maoj people slander others, merely 
because they think it exhibits their own character to bet- 
ter advantage. They wish the faalts of their neighbors 
to serre as a cloak for their own, and also, by way of 
contrast, to render their yirtaes the more conspicuous. 
It is probable that most slanderers feel a secret pride in 
thinking that they are free — when they happen to be so— 
from the Tices which they censure in others. 

In the second place, it seems likely that some, espe- 
cially persons- of a loquacious turn, slander their neigh- 
bors merely for the sake of having something to talk 
about Having formed a habit of loquacity, and being at 
a loss for topics of conversation, they have recourse to 
that prolific theme, which is never exhausted. It is la- 
mentable indeed, that the education of any should be so 
neglected, that they should ever find themselves reduced 
to the unhappy alternative of either saying nothing or 
slandering their neighbors. Such slander as this, almost 
innocent as it may appear at first view, shows not OLiy a 
destitution of mental furniture, but of sober reflection and 
virtuous principles. 



Of RighU. 

" Right and obligation," says Dr. Paley, " are recip- 
rocal ; that is, wherever there is a right in one person, 
there is a corresponding obligation upon others, if one 
man has a ^ right^ to an estate, others are under ^ obliga- 
tion' to abstain from it ; if parents have a ' righf to rev- 
erence from their children, children are under ^ obMga- 
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tion^ to reverence their parents ; and so in all otlier in- 
stances."* 

^^ The Division of Rights, Rights are natural or ad- 
ventitious, alienable or unalienable, perfect or imperfect. 

1. lights are natural or adventitunu. Natural rights 
are such as would belong to a man, although there subsbt 
ed in the world no civil government whatever. Adventl 
tlous rights are such as would not. Natnral rights are, 
a man^s right to his life, limbs, and liberty ; his right to 
the produce of his personal labor ; to the use, in com* 
mon with others, of air, light, water. Adventitious rights 
are, the right of a king over his subjects ; a right to elect 
or appoint magistrates, to impose taxes, &c. And here 
it will be asked how adventitious rights are created; or, 
which is the same thing, how any new rights can accrue 
from the establishment of civil society. For the solution 
•of this difficulty, we must return to our first principles. 
Many things are useftU in civil society, and are, for that 
reason, right, which, without the establishment of civil 
society, would not have been so. 

- 2. Rights are alienable or unalienable^*^ An alienable 
right is one which can be transferred to another person. 
An unalienable right is one which cannot ^^ The right 
we have to most of those things which we call property, 
as houses, lands, money, is alienable.'^ The right of a 
prince over his people, and the right of every man to his 
life and liberty, are unalienable. The right to civil lib- 
erty is unalienable, because this liberty is necessary in 
order to the discharge of the duties which we owe to God 
afid our fellow men. No man has a right to do anything 
which would be likely to destroy or diminish bis useful- 
ness in the world* An unconditional surrender of one's 
4elf as a slave, is a crime of the same kind, as the deprive 
ing of one's self, voluntarily, of limbs, or health, or reason; 
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^% Rigbts are perfect or impttfect Perfect rigbti 
may be asserted by force, or, what in civil society comet 
into the place of private force, by coarse of law. Im- 
perfect rigbts may not Perfect rights are, a man's right 
to hie life, person, bouse ; for, if these be attacked, be 
may repel the attack by instant violence, or pnnish the 
aggressor by law ; also, a man's right to Ins estate, and 
to all ordinary articles of property ; for, If they be inju- 
riously taken from him, he may compel the author of the 
injury to make restitution or satlsfection. The following 
are examples of imperfect righti : A poor neigbbor has 
a right to relief; yet, if it be refused him, be must not 
extort it. A benefector has a right to returns of grati* 
tude from the person he has obliged ; yet, if he meet 
with none, he must acquiesce. Cldldren have a right to 
affeetien and education from their parents ; and pavents, 
on their part, to duty and reverence from their children ; 
yet, if these rights be en either side witiiheld, tiiere is no 
compulsion by which they can be enferced. 

It may be at first view difficult to apprehend bow a 
person should have a right to a thing, and yet have no 
right to use the means necessary to obtain it. This dil^ 
ficuUy, like most others in morality, is resolvable info 
the necessity of general rules. By reason cf the inde- 
termioateness, either of the object or of the circumstan- 
ces of the right, the permission of force in this case 
would, in its consequence, lead to the permisi^on of force 
in other cases, where there existed no right at all. A 
poor man has a right to relief from the rich ; but the 
mode, season, and quantum of that relief, who shall con- 
tribute to it, or how much, are not ascertained. Tet 
these points must be ascertained, before a claim to relief 
can be prosecuted by force. For, to allow the poor to 
ascertain them for themselves, would be to expose prop- 
erty to so many of these claims, that it would lose its vai« 
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n^) or rather its nature, that Is, cea^e indeed to be prop- 
erty. Th^ same observation holds of all othei: cases of 
imperfect rights ; not to mention, that in the instances of 
gratitude, affection, reverence, and the like, force is ex* 
eluded by the very idea of the duty, which must be vol- 
untary, or cannot exist at all."* 

It may be well just to remark, that when we denomio^ 
ate a certain class of rights ^ imperfect,^ it is not implied^ 
that a, less degree of guilt is involved in the violation of 
the obligation which these rights impose. Indeed, im- 
perfect rights are so only in a legal, not a moral sense. 
^^ There is as little an imperfect right in any moral sense," 
says Dr. Brown, ^^ as there is in logic an imperfect trnlh 
or falsehood.*" 

^^ The General RigJUs of Mankind. These are, 

1. A right to the fruits or vegetable produce of the 
earth. 

2. A right to the flesh of animals. This is a very dif- 
ferent claim from the former. Some excuse seems nef 
cessary for the pain and loss which we occasion to brqtes, 
by restraining them of their liberty, mutilating their bo- 
dies, aqd, at last, putting an end to their lives (which we 
suppose to be the whole of their existence,) for our plea- 
sure or convenience. It seems di£Eicalt to defend this 
right by any argument which the light and order of na- 
ture afford ; and that we are indebted for it to the per- 
mission recorded in scripture — Gen. ix. 1-^. 

Since it is Qod^s intention, that the productions of the 
earth should be applied to the sustentation of human life* 
all waste and misapplication of these productions, are 
contrary to the divine intention and will, and therefore 
wrong ; such as the expending of human food on superflu- 
<»us dogs or horses.; and the reducing . of the quantity, ia 
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order to aUer the quality, aod to alter it generally for the 
worse ; as in the distillatioD of spirits from bread-corn, 
the boilings down of solid meat for sauces, essences, Uc. 
This seems to be the lesson which our Savior inculcates, 
when he bids his disciples ^* gather up the fragmenta, 
that nothing be iost.^' And it opens indeed a new field 
of duty. It has not as yet entered into the minds of 
mankind, to reflect that it is a duty^ to add what we can 
to the common stock of provision, by extracting out of 
our estates the most they will yield ; or that it is any sin 
to neglect this. 

From the same intention of God Almighty, we also de- 
duce another conclusion, namely, ^ that nothing ought to 
be made exclusive property, which can be conveniently 
enjoyed in common.' Upon this principle may be deter- 
mined the question, whether the exclusive right o£ navi- 
gating particular seas, or a control over the navigation 
ot these seas, can be claimed, consistently with the law 
of nature, by any nation ? What is necessary for each 
nation^s safety we allow ; as their own bays, creelis, and 
harbors, the sea contiguous to, that is, within cannon shot, 
or three leagues of their coast ; aod upon this principle 
of safety (if upon any principle) must be defended, the 
claim of the Venetian state to the Adriatic, of Denmark 
to the Baltic sea, and of Great Britain to the seas which 
invest the island. But, when Spain asserts a right to the 
Pacific ocean, or Portugal to the Indian seas, or when any 
nation extends its pretensions much beyond the limits of 
its own territories, they erect a claim which ifiterferes 
with the benevolent designs of Providence, and wiiich 
no human authority can justify. 

3. Another right, which may be called a general right, 
as it is incidental to every man who is in a situation to 
claim it, is the right of extreme necessity : by which 
is meant, a right to use or destroy ano&er's property. 
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IPrkea it is Qeeessary for our own presenratloii to do so ; 
as a right to take, without or against the owoer^t ieaye, 
the first food, clothes, or shelter we meet with, when we 
are in danger of perishing through want of them ; a 
right to throw goods overboard, to save the ship ; or to 
pull down a house, in order to stop the progress of a fire; 
and a few other instances of the same kind. These art 
^e few cases, where the particular consequence exceeds 
the general consequence ; where the remote mischief re- 
sulting from the violation of the general rule, is over- 
balanced by the immediate advantage. Kestitutioo^howev 
er, is due, when in our power; because the laws of prop- 
erty are to be adhered to, so far as consists with safety ; 
and because restitution, which is one of those laws, sup- 
poses the danger to be over.'** 



Of Property, 

^^ The principal advantages of the institution of prop- 
erty, are the following: 

1. it increases the produce of the earth. 

The earth, in climates like ours, produces little witll- 
out cultivation^ and none would be found willing to cul- 
tivate the ground, if others were to be admitted to an 
equal share of the produce. The same is true of flocks 
and herds of tame animals. 

2. It preserves the produce of the earth to maturity. 
We may judge what would be the effects of a commu- 

nity^ of right to the productions of the earth, from the 
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trifling specimens which we see of it at present." Cher- 
ries, plains, pears, or peaches, that grow in the highway, 
*^ are seldom of much advantage to any body, because 
people do not wait for the proper season of reaping 
them. Com, if any were sown, would never ripen ; 
lambs and calves would never grow up to sheep and 
cows, because the first person that met them would re- 
flect, that he had better take them as they are, than leave 
them for another. 

3. It prevents contests. 

War and waste, tumult and confusion, roust beunavoid- 
ahle and eternal, where there is not enough for all, and 
where there are no rules to adjust the division. 

4. It improves the conveniency of living. 

This it does two ways. It enables mankind to divide 
themselves into distinct professions ; which is impossible, 
unless a man can exchange the productions of his own 
art for what he wants from others ; and exchange im- 
plies property, ^uch of the advantages of civilized 
over savage life depends upon this. When a man is 
from necessity his own tailor, tentmaker, carpenter, cook, 
huntsman, and fishermiin, it is not probable that he will 
be expert at any of his callings. Hence the rude habi- 
tations, furniture, clothing, and implements of savages ; 
and the tedious length of time which all their operations 
require. 

It likewise encourages those arts, by which the ac* 
commodations of 'human life are supplied, by appropria- 
ting to the artist the benefit of his discoveries and im- 
provements ; without which appropriation, ingenuity will 
never be exerted with effect."* 

The institution of property is founded on e^cpcdiency. 
It is for the benefit of society, that property should be 
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•Btsl^lished. But tfaere is ooe kind of property, namely, 
property io land^ which cannot be establiflhed) withoat 
leaving it to the law of tha country to regolate the di?l»* 
ion. Of onr right to this kind of property, tberefore, 
the cifil law is the immediate foundation. 



Promises. 

^^ I. Frotnwhenee the obligation to perform promises arises. 
The obligation to perform promises may be deduced 
from the necessity of such a coddoct to the well-being, 
or the existence, indeed, of human society. Men act 
l¥om expectation. Expectation is in most cases deter* 
mined by the assurances and engagements which we re« 
C€lve from others, if no dependence could be placed 
upon these assurances, it would be impossible to know 
what judgment to form of many future eyenis, or how to 
regulate our conduct with respect to them. Confidence 
therefore in promises is essential to the intercourse of 
human life ; because, without it, the greatest part of our 
conduct would proceed upon chance. 

II. In what sense promises are to be interpreted. 
Where the terms of promise admit of more senses 
than one, the promise is to be perflMrmed in that sense in 
which the promiser apprehended at (Ae ^wie that the promisee 
received ti. 

It is not the seme in which the pvomlaer actually in* 
tended it, that always goyems the interpretation of an 
equivocal promise ; because, at that rate, yon might ex- 
cite expectation, which you never meant, nor would he 
obliged, to satisfy. Much less is it the sense, in which 
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the promhee actaallj receiTed the promise ; ior^accofd^' 
log to that rale, you might be drawn into engagements 
which you never designed to undertake, it must there- 
fore be the sense (for there is no other remaining) in 
wMch the promiser belieyed that the promisee accepted 
Ills promise. 

This will not differ from the actual intention of the 
jpromiser, where the promise is given without collusion 
or reserve ; but we put the rule in the above form, to 
exclude evasion In cases in which the popular meaning 
oi a phrase, and the strict grammatical signification of 
the words, differ ; or, in general, wherever the promiser 
attempts to make his escape through some ambiguity in 
the expression which he used. 

Te mures promised the garrison of Sebastia, that, if 
they would surrender, no blood should be shed. The gar- 
rison surrendered ; and Temures buried them all alive. 
Now Temureb fulfilled the promise in one sense, and in 
the sense too in which he intended it at the time ; but not 
in the sense in which the garrison of Sebasda actually 
received it, nor in the sense in which Temores himself 
knew that the garrison received it : wliich last sense, ac- 
cording to our rule, was the sense in which he was in 
conscience bound to perform it. 

From the account we have given of the obligation of 
promises, it is evident, that this obligation depends upon 
the expectations which we knowingly and voluntarily ex- 
cite. Consequently, any action or conduct towards 
another, which we are sensible excites expectations in 
that other, is as much a promise, and creates as strict an 
obligation, as the most express assurances. This is th# 
foundation of tacit protnises. 

You may either simply declare your present intention, 
or you may accompany your declaration with an engage- 
ment to abide by it, which constitutes a complete piromiatw 



In the first case, the duty is satisfii^d, if joa were sincere 
ftl-the time, that is, if joq eutertained at the time the 
iotentioD you expressed, however bood, or for whatever 
reason, yoa afterwards change it In the latter case, yoa 
have parted with the liberty of changing. All this is 
plain ; but it m wt be observed, that most of those forms of 
speech, which, strictly taken, amount to no more 
than declarations of present intention, do yet, in the 
usual way of understanding them, excite the expectation, 
and therefore carry with them the force of absolute prom- 
ises. If yoQ choose, therefore, to make known your 
present intention, and yet to reserve to yourself the liber- 
ty of changing it, you must guard your expressions by an 
additional clause, as '' I intend ol present — if I do not uL 
Icr'^— or the like. And after all, as there can be no. rea- 
son for communicating your intention, but to excite some 
degree of expectation or other, a wanton change of an 
intention which is once disclosed, always disappointi 
•omebody ; and is always, for that reason, wrong." 

The expression of a present resolution or determinutUm^ 
if there is no design to excite expectation, is to be consid- 
ered in the same light as the expression of a present inten- 
tion ; only, the stronger is the language used, the greater 
need there is of caution, lest expectation should be excit- 
ed andisome one disappointed, or lest there should be a 
want of decision in our character. 

In the interpretation of promises, circumstances are to 
be included, as well as the principal thing promised. One 
of the most important of these is time, A man is as much 
under obligation to do a thing at the time at which he 
ytcitmed to do it, or at which he supposed it was under- 
stood that he should do it, as he is to do it at all. Many, 
however,. w(ho have not formed a general habit of puftc- 
I«ii2i^ are very negligent in this respect. They do not 
.consider) thiat the. business ^ others will not alwaysbear 
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tobemitof time mid 9^9/ pht^ so w^U «8 tMrmrn. 
fiome make a practice of bekig ao hour, or half an -k^w 
•behind haml in everything. They are as invariably 
«Bd aatystematicaily too late>, as if it irere a d^italmmc 
to do a thing when it should be done. W€4:aB hardly as- 
•peet nch men to be ponctiiai in any particular instance, 
imttl their general practioe is refinniied. In order U> e^ 
feet such a reformation, let them 'be made tosee the per* 
Bidons tendency of a bahit of negligence and procvaslio 
fiction, holh as it respects their own interest and 4hat -of 
'teir neighbors ; and let them be made lo feel, that« 
want of punctuality in fnifilling engagements, k actnayy 
a breach of promise, and a sin against God. 

^ III. In what C4U€s prrnniUet art not Inndmg. 

1. Promises are not binding, where the perfiinnanee 
is imposMle. But observe, that the promiser is guilty of 
a fraud, and is justly answerable in an e^Qtvaient, if he i» 
secretly aware of the impossibility, at the time of oiak- 
ing the promise. When the promiser himaelf occaaionB 
the impo8sil»lity, it is neither m^e nor less timn a direct 
breach of promise ; as when a soldier maims, or a ser- 
vant disables himself, to get rid of liis engagements. 
' S.' Promises are not binding, where the iperformance 
is unlawful. 

There are two cases of this ; one, where the uidawfnl- 
ness is known to the parties at the time of making the 
promise ; in which -cffiie they are not obliged to perform 
what the promise requires, becatne tiiey were under a 
prior obligatioa to the contrary; The other case -is, 
where the unlawfulness did not exist, or ww not knowv, 
at the time of making the promise. The lawMnesp, 
'ttierefore, becomes a condition d tlie promise ; which 
condition failings the obligation ceases." If the promis- 
er is arware of the unlawfulness of a promise, at the tine 
^4if OMiking it, and^fae pramiBee is not, the'formerli j^0t- 
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1^ tnflirMiiUe in an eqtilTiiT«iit, as In tbe ease of pTf>ini»> 
es of wMch the perfbrmance is imposfflbte. 

^^ I would reeotnineDd, to young persons especiafl j^ a 
caution, from the neglect of which many involve thoni*' 
aelves in effibarrasonient and disgrace ; and that is, ner- 
er to- give a promise, wthioh' may interfere in the event 
with their daty ; for, if it do so interfere, their duty 
■mst be discharged, though at the expense of their pto- 
aafoe, and not amtsnaUy of their jgood name. 

It is the perfamumct being unlawftil, and not any nn^ 
hiwfolness in the snliject or motive of the promise, 
which destroys its validity : therefore the reward of any 
erime, after the crime is committed, ought, if promised, 
to be paid. For the sin and miscliief, by this supposition, 
ate over ; and will be neither more nor less for the per- 
formance of the promise. In MiEe manner, a promise 
does not 4ote its obligation mer^y because it proceeded 
iirom an unlawful motive. 

A promise ctmnot be* deemed uniawftil, where it pro- 
dnoes, whoa performed, no elfeet, beyond what wouM 
have tqjcoo place had> the promise never been made. 
And thift is the single ease, in which the obligation of a 
furoBnifle will justify a conduct, whrch,- unless it had been 
promised, would be unjust. ' A captive may iawfuHy re- 
oover his liberty, by a |HK)mise of neutrality ; for Ida 
<tonqueror takes nothing by the promise, wMch he 
vight not have secured by hio death or confinement ; and 
neotralily would be fanocent in him although criminal 
in aaothpr* It is maailest, however, Uiat promises 
mrUeh oome into the plaoe of coereion, can extend no 
fijrtliAr IhaQ to passive compliances ;• ibr coercion itself 
could coi]^ol no more. Upon the same principle, prom- 
ises, of secrecy oii^bt dot to be violated, although the 
plbUo iM>uld derive advaalage hem the discovery. Such 
9mwmB eOBkah^ aio najanifalPiiii la ibMi, todeirtroy th^ 
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gbUfatlMi ; for, m the iofoniiatioii would not have beea 
Imparted upon any other cooditioD, the public lose noth- 
ing bj the promiie, which thej would have gained with- 
oat it 

3. Promises are not binding, where thej eotUradiet a 
foraur promi$e. Because the performance is then on* 
bwful ; which resolves this case into the last 

4. Promises are net binding before accepta$^ee» Where 
the promise is beneficial, however, if notice be given, 
acceptance may be presumed. 

5. Promises are not binding, which are reUcued by the 
fromisee, 

6. Erronemu promises are not binding in certain ca^ 
ses; as, 

1. Where the error proceeds from the mistake or mis- 
representation of the promisee. 

Because a promise evidently supposes the truth of the 
aecoont, which the promisee relates in order to obtain it 
A beggar solicits your charity by a story of the most 
pitiable distress — you promise to relieve him, if he will 
call again — ^in the interval you discover his story to be 
made up of lies — ^this discovery, no doubt, releases yon 
from your promise. One wants your service, describee 
the business or office for which he would eog^e you — 
yen promise to undertake it^when you come to enter 
upon it, you find the profits less, the labor more, or some 
material circumstance different from the account he gave 
you. — In such case you are not bound by your promise. 
. 2. When the promise is understood by the promisee 
to proceed upon a certain supposijtion, or when the prom- 
isor apprehended it to be so understood, and that suppo- 
sition turns out to be false ; then the promise is not bind- 
ing. 

This intricate rule will be heat explained hj an exam- 
ple. A father receivoi an account from abcoad of th« 
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Hfceath of his only son, — soon after which he promises hii 
fortune to his nephew. — The account turns out to be 
false. — The father, we say, is released from his promise ; 
not merely because he never would have made it, had 
he known the truth of the case, — for that alone will not 
do;-^but because the nephew also himself understood 
the promise to proceed upon the supposition of his 
cousin^s death ; or at least his uncle thought he so under- 
stood it ; and could not think otherwise. The promise 
proceeded upon this supposition in the promiser^ own 
apprehension, and, as he beliered, in the apprehension 
of both parties ; and this belief of his is the precise cir* 
^umstance which sets him free. The foundation of the 
role is plainly this ; a man is bound only to satisfy the 
expectation which he intended to excite ; whatever con- 
dition, therefore, he intended to subject that expectation 
to, becomes an essential condition of the promise. 

Errors, which come not within tliis description, do not 
annul the obligation of a promise. A father prosaises a 
certain fortune with his daughter ; but his circumstances 
turn out, upon examination, worse than he was aware o£ 
Here the promise wi^ erroneous, but will nevertheless 
be obligatory. 

It has long been controverted among moralists, wbeth- 
er promises are binding, which are extorted by violence 
or fear. The obligation of all promises results, we have 
seen, from the necessity or the use of that confidence 
which mankind repose in them. The question, there- 
fore, whether these promises are binding, will depend 
upon this, whether mankind, upon the whole, are bene- 
fitted by the confidence placed in such promises. A 
liighwayman attacks you, — and being disappointed of his 
l>ooty, threatens or prepares to murder you ; you prom- 
ise, with many solemn asseverations, that if be will spare 
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fomr life, he tliaJl fiod a purae of money left for him, at- 
• pUce appoiDled ; upon the faith of this promise, he 
ferhears from fitfUitr violence. Now yottr life was say- 
ed bj the Goofideace reposed in a promise extorted bj 
fear ; and the liines of maojr others may be saved by the 
aasM. Tfaia is a good oonseqaence. On the other hand, 
conidence in promifes like these greatly facilitates the 
perpetration of robbeiies. They may be made the in* 
sinuaents of almost nnlimited extortion. This is a bad 
conse<|iiettce ; and in the question between the import- 
ance of these opporite eooseqnences, resides the doubt 
concendf^ the obligation of such promises. 

Fom$ are prossises to Qod. The obligation cannot be 
made out upon the same principle as that of other prom- 
ises. The violation of them, nerertfaeless, implies a 
want of reverence to ik% Snpreme Being ; which is 
•noogh to ttidie It silrfmL 

There appears no coaam an d or encouragement lit the 
Christian Sc^^>tures to make vOwS ; much less a^ au- 
thority to break tfwroug h ^em when they are made. 
The rules we hare laid down concerning premises^ are 
applicable to vows.'''* 

The student may be requested to solve the following 
questions, stating, in each case, the reasons of his decision. 

1. Was Jephlhah^s vow binding, taken in the sense in 
which that transaction is commonly understood ? See 
Judges, xi. 30 — 40. 

2. Was Herod^s promise to his daughter-in-law bind- 
ing? Matt.xiv. 

3. A man, in the life time of his wife, pays Ms addres- 
ses, and promises marriage, to another lyoman. His 
wife dying, the woman demands the performance of the 
promise. Is he bound to perform it ? 
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4. ^^ I have promised to bestow a sum of money upon 
some good and respectable purpose. In the interval be- 
tween the promise and my fulfilling it, a gfreater and no^^ 
bier purpose offers itself, which calls with an imperious 
Toice for my co-operation. Which ought I to prefer ?''— * 
Godwin. 

5. It is a common saying, that ^' a bad promise is bet- 
ter broke than kept.'^ What is the tendency of this max- 
im ? In what sense is it correct ? and in what incorrect ? 



Contracts. 

" A contract is a mutual promise. The obligatioo^ 
therefore, of contracts ; the sense in which they are to 
be interpreted ; and the cases where they are not binding, 
will be the .same as of promises. 

From the principle established in the last chapter, 
^ that the obligation of promises is to be measured by the 
expectation which the promiser any-how voluntarily and 
knowingly excites,^ results a rule, which governs the con- 
struction of all contracts, and is capable, from its simpli- 
city, of being applied with great ease and certainty, viz. 
That, 

Whateroer is expected by one side^ and known to be so ex- 
pected by the oiher^ is to be deemed a pari or conditien of 
the contract ?^^ 

I. " Contracts of Sale. The rule of justice which 
needs with the most anxiety to be inculcated in the mak- 
ing of bargains, is, that the seller is bound in conscience 
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to AsdMtt the ftiiUt of wkat bm #fcn for «aie. Aaott^ 
other method^ of proving this, one naj be the foUofring. 

I fsppoee it wiM he allowed, Chat to advance a Arect 
£rifleheod in , recoauneadatien of oar waces, by aacnhii^ 
to then aoaM qmlitj which we kaow that they have set, 
is dishoaest Now compare with this the designed con- 
cealment of some fiinlt, which we know that they have. 
The motives and the effects of acHoas are the only poioits 
of coaapaxisoa, in which their moral qnalitjr can differ ; 
bat the motives in these two cases are the same, viz. to 
procure a h^i^er price than we expect otherwise to ob- 
tain : the effect, that is, the prejudice to the buyer, is al- 
so the same ; for he finds himself equally out of pocket 
by his bargain, whether the commodity, when he gets 
home with it, turn out worse than he had supposed, by 
the want of some quality which he expected, or the dis- 
covery of some fault which he did not expect, if, there- 
fiire, actions are the same, as to all moral purposes, which 
proceed from the same motives, and produce the same 
effects, it is making a distinction without a difiereace, to 
esteem it a cheat to magnify beyond the truth the virtues 
of what we have to sell, but none to conceal its faults. 

It adds to the value of this kind of honesty, that the 
faults of many things are of a nature not to be known by 
any, but by the persons who have used them : so that 
the buyer has no security firom in^osition, but in the in- 
genuousness and integrity of the seller. 

To this of concealing the fkialta of what we want to 
put 0&, may be referred the practice of passing bad mo- 
ney. This practice we sometimes hear defended by a 
vulgar excuse, that we liave taken the money for g^od, 
and mast therefore get rid of it. Which excuse is much 
the same as if one^ who had been robbed upon the high- 
way, should allege that he had a right to reimburse him- 
self out of the pods:et of the first traveller he met ; the 
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jottiee of wfaloh reasoQiag the trayeller pimMy aught 
<ttot comprehend. 

U the thing sold he damaged, or pen^ betwaea the 
«ale and the detiyery, ought the buyer to hear the loii, 
er the seller ? This will depend upon the partfeolar cen- 
strnetton of the contract. If the seller, either expresslj, 
or by implicatioD, or by custom, engine lo deUver the 
goods ; as if 1 buy a set of china, apd the ctana-man ask 
me to what place he shall bring or send theoi, and they 
be broken in the conveyance, the seller must abide by 
the Joss, if the thing sold remain with the seller, at the 
instance or for the convenience of the buyer, then the 
buyer undertakes the risk ; as if 1 buy a horse, and men- 
tion, that I will send for it on such a day^ which is ia effect 
dettrii^ that it may continue with the seller tlU i do send 
for it, then, whatever mislbrtnne befalls the horse ia the 
mean time, must be at my cost. 

And here, once tor all, 1 would observe, that inaumen- 
-ble questions of this sort are tletermined solely by cutiom ; 
not that custom possesses any proper authority to alter or 
ascertain the nature of right and wrong ; but because the 
contractiag parties are presumed to include in their sdp- 
ulatioa, all the conditions which custom has annexed to 
contracts of the siane sort ; and when the usage is noto- 
rious, and no exception made to it, this presumptioii is 
geaeradly agreeable to the fiict.'^'*' 

li. ^' Contracts oj Hazard, in epeculations in trade, or 
ia the stocks, if I exercise my jodgoseat apoa the general 
aspect and posture of public affairs, and deal with a per- 
son who coaduciB himseli by the same Bori of jni^ment, 
the contract has all the equality In it whidi is necessac^F ! 
hat if I have access to secrets of state at hooM, or private 
advice of some decisive measure or event abroad, I can- 
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not «Tail myself of these advantages with justice, be- 
cause they are excladed by the contract, which proceed- 
ed upon the supposition* that I had no such advantage. 

In insurances, in which the underwriter computes hit 
risk entirely from the account given by the person insur- 
ed, it is absolutely necessary to the justice and validity of 
the contract, that this account be exadt and complete.^'* 

ill. ^^ C<nUr<ict9 of Lending Inconsumable Property* Whea 
the identical loan is to be returned^, as a book, a horse, a 
harpsichord,. it is called inconsumable^ in opposition to 
com, wine, money, and those things which perish, or are 
parted with in the use, and can therefore only be restored 
in kind. 

The questions under this head are few and simple* 
The firsi is, if the thing lent be lost or damaged, who 
ought to bear the loss or damage ? If it be damaged by 
the use, or by accident in the use, for which it was lent, 
the lender ought to bear it ; as if I hire a job coach, the 
wear, tear, and soiling of the coach, must belong to the 
lender ; or a horse to go a particular journey, and in go- 
ing the proposed journey, the horse die, or he be lamed, 
the loss must be the lender^s : on the contrary, if the 
damage be occasioned by the fault of the borrower, or 
by accident in some use for which it was not lent, then 
the borrower must make it good. 

The two cases are distinguished by this circumstance, 
that in one case, the owner foresees the damage or risk, 
and therefore consents to undertake it ; in the other case, 
lie does not. 

It is possible that an estate or a house may, during the 
term of a lease, be so increased or diminished in its val- 
ue, as to become worth much more, or much less, than 
the rent agreed to be paid for it. In some of which caa* 

* Ibid* Chap. S. 
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«s it may be doubted, to wiiom, of natoral ri^t, the ad* 
vantage or disadTantage belongs. The rule of jnstioe 
•eems to be this : If the alteration might be expeettd by 
the parties, the hirer must take the consequences ; if it 
contd not, the owner.^** 

IV. ^* Coniraets eoneirning the Lending of Mmtey.-^ 
The rate pf interest has in most countries been regulat- 
ed by law. The policy of these regulations is to check 
Che power of accumulating wealth, widiout industry ; and 
to giye encouragement to trade, by enabling adrenturers 
In it to borrow money at a moderate price ; and of late 
yean, to enable the state to borrow the subjects money 
Itself. 

Compound interest, though forbidden by the law of 
Ei^Iand, is agreeable enough to natural equity ; for in- 
terest detained after it is due, becomes, to all intents and 
purposes, part of the sum lent 

^ hoever borrows money, is bound in conscience to re- 
pay it. This every man can see ; but every man cannot 
Bee, or does not however reflect, that he is, in conse- 
quence, also bound to use the means necessary to enable 
himself to repay it. 

As to the imprisonment of insolvent debtors, if we 
consider it as a public punishment, founded upon the 
same reason, and subject to the same rules, as other pun- 
ishments, the justice of it, together with the degree to 
which it should be extended, and the objects upon whom 
it may be inflicted, will be apparent."! 

V. ^' Conlrctets of Labor. 1. Service, Service ought 
-always to be voluntary, and by contract ; and the master's 
authority to ex^tend no farther than the terms or equita- 
ble construction of the contract will justify. 

Clerks and apprentices ought to be employed entirely 
in the prolessioA or trade which they are intended to 
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learn, lostnictioii is their hire ; and to deprive them oi 
the opportonities of inatmction, by taking up their time 
with oecupations fore%n to their bnsineas, is to defraad 
them of their wages. 

Tlie master is responsible for what a servant does in 
the ordlnarj course of his employment ; for it is done 
wider a general authority committed to him, which is in 
justice equivalent to a specific direction. 

A master of a family is culpable, if he permits any v^ 
ees among his domestics, which he m^^ht restrain by doe 
discipline and a proper interference. This results from 
the general obligation to prevent misery when in our 
power ; and the assurance which we have, that vice and 
misery at the long run go together. Care to maintain ia 
his family a sense of virtue and religion, received the di- 
vine approbatiod in the person oi Abraham, Gen. xviiL 
19. ^'1 know him, thath^ will command his cldldren^ 
and his homehold after him ; and they shall keep the waj 
of the Lord, to do justice and judgment.^'* 

2. ^^ Cornmuiians. Whoever undertakes another man'a 
business, makes it his own, that is, promises to employ 
upon it the same care, attention, and diligence, that he 
would do if it were actually his own : for he knows that the 
business was committed to him with that expectation. 

The agent may be a sufferer in his own peison or prop* 
erty by the business which he undertakes ; as where one 
goes a journey for another, and lames his horse, or is hurt 
himself, by a fall upon the road ; can the agent in such 
case claim a compensation for the misfortune? Unless 
the same be provided for by express stipulation, the 
agent is not entitled to any compensation from his em* 
ployer on that account : for whoever knowingly under* 
takes a dangerous employment, in common construction, 
takes upon himself the danger and the censequeaceSt^'t 
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^^ A lie is a breach of promise : for whoever serioiislj 
addresses his discourse to another, tacitly promises to 
speak the troth, because he knows the truth is expected. 
Or the obligation of veracity may be made out from 
the direct ill consequences of lying to social happineaf. 
These consequences consist, either in some specific injo* 
ry to particular individuals, or in the destruction of that 
confidence, which is essential to the intercourse of hu- 
man life : for which latter reason, a lie may be perni- 
cious in its general tendency, and therefore criminal, 
though it produce no particular or visible mischief to any 
one. 

%^here are falsehoods which arc not lies ; that is, which, 
are not criminal ; as, 

1. Where no one is deceived; which is the case in 
parables and fables. 

* 2. Where the person to whom you speak has no right 
to know the truth, or, moro properly, where little or no 
Inconvenience results from the want of confidence in such 
cases ; as where you tell a falsehood to a madman, for his 
own advantage ; to a robber, to conceal your property ; 
to an assassin, to defeat or divert him from his purpose.. 
1*he particular consequence is, by the supposition, benefi- 
cial ; and, as to the general consequence, the worst that 
can happen is, that the madman, the robber, the assassin, 
^ill not trust you again ; which (beside that the first is 
Incapable of deducing regular conclusioiis from having 
been once deceived, and the two last not likely to come a 
second time in your way) is sufficiently compensated by 
the immediate benefit which you propose by the false- 
hood.'* 
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Such i8 the langaage of Dr. Palej. It may be quea- 
tioned) howeyer, whether he has allowed sufficieDt weight 
to the ^ general consequence^^ in regard to the duty of 
keeping a promise,* and speaking the truth to a robber 
or an assassin. If there is indeed no obligation in 
such cases, then the spbject ought to be so understood by 
tbe public, and all men ought to practice accordinglj* 
That which it is right for an individual to do, it is right 
for all to do in similar circumstances. But as soon as tliif 
sentiment and practice become universal or general, rob* 
bers and assassins will cease to repose confidence ia 
promises and declarations that are made to theip; and 
many lives will be lost, which might otherwise be saved. 
How much property^ let me ask, must be saved, to be an 
equivalent for the lives thus lost ? And just in proportion 
as the sentiment I am opposing prevails, just so far is this 
evil produced, if I were to fall into the hands of an 
highwayman, I should hope he had not read Paley's Phi- 
losophy, lest he should suspect me to be of the same 
sentiment. 

"The worst consequence that can happen," says Dr." 
Paley, " is, that the robber or assassin will not trust you 
again ; and they are not likely to come a second time in 
your way." But they are likely to come in somebody''^ 
way ; and if they have been deceived once, they will be 
the more likely to refuse their confidence to the next 
man they meet. If they have been deceived repeatedly, 
they will most certainly trust no man any more. Shall I 
endanger the lives of my neigkbors^ for the sake of saving 
t little property ? This may be consistent enough with 
a system of ethics, which makes the very essence of vir- 
tue to consist in supreme selfishness ; but it is repugnant 
to the benevolent spirit of tlie ^osjpel — ^Besi^es, it is 

•B99 p. 1195, 
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posMle that the tobber may coma in my w^y again. He 
may eveo seek me out of reyenge for the deception I 
hare practised upon him. How much property must I 
save by falsehood, to he ^^sufficiently compensated^' for 
the danger to which my life wonld thus be exposed ? • 

But supposing that property may be so eonc^aUd by 
teHii^ a fiUsehood, that the robber shall never discov- 
er ^the deception, is not falsehood justifiable then ? 
Np; Ibr, in the first place, I cannot be certom that the 
deception will not be discovered, if the property hi 
que$tiQa be about my person, or my carriage, the robber 
may make trial of my integrity by searching for it ; and 
when he finds it, may stab me to the heart through indig- 
nation at the lie I have told liiuL Even robbers liave a 
senae of the baseness of deception,—- especially when it 
is practised upon themselves. In the second place, ^ if 
I have, been habitually accustomed to regard a lie with 
abhorrence, it is extremely impriabablc that L shall <be 
able to .tell one, in such circumstances, with timt firmness 
and fi^eedom from embarrassment, which will make it ef- 
fectual.''* . And in the third place, if the lie he. mteeesifidy 
it may eventually do me more harm, than the loss of 
property ^r even of life : it will almost inevitably weak- 
en my general respect for truth. 

We have been considering the lawfulness of violating 
truth for the sake of saving property. It is a more diffi* 
cult question, whether truth may be violated by a person 
who is placed in a situation wtiere a lie appears to be 
the only means of saving his- lift. This question, too. . 
must, I think, be answered in the negative. ^ Instancev 
continually occur, in which men risk their lives, in v«^ 
rious ways, to defend their property ; but if it is justifia- 
ble to avoid such risk, where truth must for this purpose 
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be yiolated, then trath is to be regarded as of ieM Talne 
than mone j.'^* Besides, ^ if it is right to preserve life 
by falsehood, it most be wrong to forfeit it by adher- 
eace to trath ; and yet, we cooceire there are few who 
would Dot cordially approre and admire the conduct of 
him, who, in such circumstances, followed trath at the 
certain risk of Ills life. As far as his conduct is known, 
It necessarily tends to produce a steady loTe of duty, a 
decided attachment to principle. As far as the conduct 
of one who has preserved his life by a violation of truth, 
is known, and regarded as justifiable, it tends to weaken 
the sense of the ebligation of a virtue, which is of the 
first importance to the well-being of society.'^* 

In the preceding remarks, I have rested the argument 
entirely on human reason and experience. If there 
were need of it, the argument might be confirmed by 
the infallible authority of the word of God^ 

^ If any one should be exf^osed to a trial so severe as 
what we have been considering, let him call to mind, that 
there is something more valuable than life and every ex* 
ternal means of comfort, — the approbation of our own 
hearts, and the present and final approbation of Him who 
is greater than the heart^^f 

As to telling a falsehood to a madman^ it seems to be 
a case of a totally different kind. The prohibitions of 
scripture seem hardly applicable to our conduct toward 
such a man, since he cannot be regarded as a moral agent. 
The only general consequences to be apprehended, ap* 
pear to be the two following: First, if those who have 
the care of madmen, very frequently practice deception 
upon them, there is some danger of their forming a habit 
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of deceptioD, and sometimes practisii^ it upon others.* 
Secondly, if children were to see deception practised upon 
mad people, it might produce a bad effect opon them. 
Ai\er allowing due Weight to these considerations, the 
only question appears to be, Whether the madman can, 
on the whole, be managed to better advantage with the 
help of deception, than without it. 

The lawfulness of deception in war^ is another diffi* 
cult case. As it is allowed by the laws of war, and it is 
so understood, there seems to be no unfaimets in it. But 
would it not be equally fair for the contending parties, 
and more to the honor of the nations of the earth, if 
^^ the laws of war^^ were so amended^ as to lorbid the 
practice of ^deception ? At any rate, if deception u ne- 
cessary, and for that reason justi&ble, in war, we can 
only say, that war itself is unlawful ; that the engaging 
in it, except for the defence of life or liberty, is a crime 
pf the deepest die ;. and that, therefore, we need not 
wonder, if one crime draws another in its train. 

One or two cases remain, not mentioned by Dr. Paley. 
Many, in their intercourse with ehUdrenj seem to feel 
released from the obligation of truth and sincerity. This 
piobably arises from an idea, that the tendency of deceiv- 
ing them is not hurtful, as in the case of adults. But this 
is an unhappy mistake. The practice of deceiving chil* 
dren is productive of the most pernicious consequences. 
The formation of their character commences, at least 
as soon as they are capable of being deceived ; and an 
acquaintance with the elementary principles of educa- 
tion, must impress on the mind of every one. the convic- 
tion, that in our intercourse with children, even in their 
earliest years, the strictest truth and sincerity ought to 
be observed. 

•See {>. Sa 
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There is one case more, in which many think it right 
to ileceire. It sometimes happens that the life of a ndb 
person would be apparently endangered, by his being 
made acqaainted with some event, which yet it is diffi- 
cult to conceal from him without telling a falsehood. On 
this subject I would offer the following remarks. 

1. It may be presumed, that in most instances of the 
kind, the event may, by proper caution, be concealed 
without resorting to falsehood. 

2. The news in question may have a different effect 
on the sick person from what is commonly apprehended. 
But of this a physician is the most competent judge. 

3. If any curiosity or suspicion is excited in the sick 
person, it is seldom that the attendants can completely 
remove it, e?en by the aid of direct falsehood. The 
countenance, tone, and manner, will often contradict 
the tongue. It may therefore be better for the patient, 
to make to him a gradual disclosure of the truth, than to 
let kim suffer the anxiety and agitation of suspicion and 
suspense. 

4. If it is admitted, that it is right to deceive the sick, 
for their benefit, this maxim will be remembered on the 
sick-bed. The sick person will thus be led to feel a con* 
tinual distrust of those about him, even when they speak 
the truth. This is a general bad consequence, which 
seems sufficient to overbalance the particular good con- 
sequence that might be hoped for in the few cases where 
it might seem necessary to practise deception. 

5. ^^ Deceivii^ the sick contributes greatly, and almost 
inevitably, and far beyond usual estimation, to lessen the 
regard to truth in those around us.''* And it must pro- 
duce the same effect upon ourselves, even when it is un- 
known to others. 
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nnally, let us remember, that it can hardly meet the 
approbation of the God of Truth, in whose hand, and at 
whose disposal the sick person is, that we should resort 
to falsehood or deception as a means of prolonging life^ 

As the evil of lying consists in the deeeptMn^ It follows, 
that any mode whatever of deceiving, involves the guilt 
of lying. Exaggeration and mUrepresentation in relating 
a fact or telling a story, are as bad as downright lying ; 
and sometimes worse, because the mixture of tmth in 
the narrative, is more likely to gain credit to the whole. 
Many people indulge in fiction and eza^eration in tel« 
ling stories, for the sake of affording amusement or ex- 
cithig wonder, thinking there can be no harm in it, as it 
makes 'no difference to any body whether what they tell 
be true or false. But harm may sometimes follow, which 
is not foreseen. Besides, such a habit cannot but dimin- 
ish the confidence that is placed in one^s veracity. And 
what is more, the habit has a pernicious effect on the 
person himself. ^U have seldom,'^ says Dr. Paley, 
*^ known any one who deserted ttuth in trifles, that could 
be trusted in matters of importance.^' 

Again, every species of equivocation involves the guilt 
of lying. ^^ It is the wilful deceit that makes the lie ; 
and we wilfully deceive, when our expressions are not 
true in the sense in which we believe the hearer to ap- 
prehend them : besides that it is absurd to contend for 
any sense of words in opposition to usage; for all senses 
of all words are founded upon usage, and upon nothing 
else. 

Or a man may act a lie ; as by pointing his finger in a 
wrong direction, when a traveller inquires of him bis 
road : for to all moral purposes, and therefore as to ve- 
racity, speech and action are the same ; speech being on- 
ly a mode of action. 

• 2 
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Or, lastly, there may be lies of amisnon^^ When A 
matt profettes, or meam to be onderstood, to tell tbe 
whole troth od aoy subject, the intentioDal coDcealmeilt 
of any part, inTolve« all the guilt of direct lying. The 
case of Ananiaa and Sapphira Ib ie point. Their crime 
consbted, not in keeping back a part of the price of the 
land, but in profuiing to lay the ^oU at the apoailea' 
feet. When Sapphira was interrogated whether they 
sold the land for ^ so much,^ she replied in the affirma- 
tive. How many there are who practice eqtolvocation 
of the same kind ; and some,«— palpably base as tbe sab-^ 
terfuge is,<-«ei^n pretend to justify themseWes, saying, 
«U did not tell a lie; 1 did sell the Undfor«omiie^ — 
and more." Let those who deceive in this way, compare 
their case with that of Sapphira ; and learn in wiMt 
light their e<|niyocation is regarded by Him who seardi^' 
eth the heart and wiko cannot be deceired. 



Oaths. 

*^ Air oath is the calling upon God to witness, i. e. to 
take notice of what we say, and it is inrokii^ his yen- 
geance, or renouncing his faTor, if what we say be false,- 
or what we promise be not performed. 

Quakers and MoraviftQ»*refase to swear upon any occa- 
sion; feunding their scruples concerning the lawfulness 
of oaths upon our Savior's prohibition, Matt. t. 34." 
' But the clause, " not at alF is to be read in connection 
with what follows: "Swear not at all, eithet by the' 

• Piley*s Mor. Phitos. BooklR Part I. Chsp. 15. 
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heaTen, or by the eartb,^^ &c.' It is well known that the 
Greek language frequently admits two negadye particles, 
where the English admits but one. ^ Hence, we may 
conclude that our Savior meant to prohibit, not judicial 
oaths, but merely such forms of swearing as he enume- 
rated, which do not appear ever t« have been made use 
of among the Jews injudicial oatbsi St Jama's werds^ 
ch. 5. y. 12, are to be interpreted in the same way : 
^^ Swear not, either by heaven, or by earth, or by «bj 
oath of the kind." 

The gi^lt of perjury is greater than that of lymg, be- 
cause it is a sin of greater -deliberation, and in defiance 
of the isanctions of religion ; and also because it yi^lates 
a Superior confidence, and therefore, in its general con« 
sequence, strikes at the security of reputation, property, 
and even of life Itself.' *^ It merits public consideration,' 
however, whether the requiring of oaths on so many 
frivolous occasions, especially in the customs, and in the 
qualification for petty offices, has any other efiect, than 
to make them cheap in the minds of the people.^'* 

For the sense in which oaths are to be interpreted, 
and the cases in which they are not bkkding, see the chap- 
ter on Promises. 

^ In taking an ^ Oath in evidence,'' the witness swears 
«^ to speak the truth, the whole truth, and nothhig but 
the truth, touching the matter in question." Upon which 
it may be observed, that the designed concealment of anjr 
truth, which relates to the matter in agitation, is aa much 
a violation of the oath, as to testify a positive falsehood ; 
and this whether the witness be interrogated on that 
particular point or noft 
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^ Mamv benefieiftl purposes are attained by extending 
the owner's power orer his property beyond bis life« and 
beyond his natural right It inyites to Industry, encour- 
ages marriage, and secures the dutUulness and depend- 
ency of children. 

From the consideration that wills are the creatures of 
the municipal law which gives them their efficacy, may 
be deduced a determination of the question, whether the 
intention of the testator in an informal will be binding 
upon the conscience of those, who, by operation of law, 
succeed to his estate. By an informal will,* I mean a will 
Toid in law, for want of some requbite formality, though 
no doubt be entertained of its meaning or authenticity. 

Generally speaking, the heir at law is not bound by 
the intention of the testator. For the intention can sig- 
nify nothing, unless the person Intending haye a right to 
govern the descent of the estate. That is the first ques- 
tion. Now this right the testator can only derive from 
the law of the land ; but the law confers the right upon 
certain conditions, with which conditions he has not com. 
plied. Had testamentary dispositions been founded in 
any natural right, independent of positive constitutions, 1 
should have thought differently of this question.'^* 

•Ibid.Cbap.S8. 
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OBAVTBm xvni. 

On the Conjugal Relation, 

It may not be improper to iotrodoce the present chap- 
ter with a few remarks oq such crimes, resulting from the 
constitution of the sexes, as may be committed without 
entering the conjugal relation. The remarks that follow, 
are in the language of Dr. Paley. 

L Fornication. 

^^ The following are some of the mischiefi of promis- 
cuous concubinage. 

1. Fornication supposes prostitution ; and prosdtation 
brings and leaves the victims of it to almost certain mis- 
ery. It is no small quantity of misery in the aggregate, 
which, between want, disease, and insult, is suffered by 
those outcasts of human society, who infest popular cities; 
the whole of which is a general consefuence of fornication, 
and to the increase and continuance of which, every in- 

fornication contributes. 

2. Fornication produces habits of ungovernable lewd- 
ness, which introduce the more aggravated crimes of se- 
duction, adultery, violation, &c. Likewise, — however it 
be accounted for, — the criminal commerce of the sexes 
corrupts and depraves the mind and moral character 
more than any single species of vice whatsoever. It pre- 
pares an easy admission for every sin that seeks it ; and 
is usually the first stage in men^s progress to the most 
desperate villanies. Add to this, that habits of libertinism 
incapacitate and indispose the 'mind for all intellectual, 
morail, and religious pleasures ; which Is a great loss to 
any man^s happiness. 
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3. FornicatioD perpetuates a disease, which may be 
accoaDted one of the sorest maladies of human nature ; 
and the effects of which are said to visit the constitution 
of even distant generations. 

The christian scriptures condemn fornication absolnte- 
Ij and peremptorilj. ^^ Out of the heart,^^ sajs our 
SavioTi ^^ proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries,ybr- 
ntcattoiw, thefts, false witness, blasphemies ; these are 
the things which defile a man.'' These are Christ's own 
words ; and one word from him upon the subject, is 
final. 

if fornication is criminal, all those incentives which 
lead to it, are accessaries to the crime, as lascivious con- 
versation, whether expressed in obscene or disguised im- 
der modest phrases ; also wanton songs, pictures, books ; 
the writing, publishing and circulating of which, wheth* 
er out of frolic, or for some pitiful profit, is productive of 
so extensive a mischief from so mean a temptation, that 
few crimes, within the reach of private wickedness, have 
more to answer for, or less to plead in their excuse. 

The invitation, or voluntary admission, of impure 
thoughts, or the suffering them to get possession of the 
imagination, tails within the same description, and is con- 
demned by Christ, Matt. v. 28 : ^^ Whosoever looketh on 
a woman to lust after her, hath committed adultery with 
her already in his heart." Christ, by thus enjoining 
a regulation of the thoughts, strikes at the root of th« 
evil."* 

11. Skdvcttoiv. 

^^ Seduction is seldom accomplished without fraud ; 
and the fraud is by so much more criminal than other 
frauds, as the injury effected by it is greater, continues 
longer, and less admits of reparation. 

• Paky's Moial PhUoi. BMk lU. Ptrt III. Cliap. % 
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This injury is threefold ; to the womap, to her family, 
and to the public. 

The injury to the woman is made up, of the pain she 
suffers from shame, of the hs$ she sustains in her reputa- 
tion and prospects of marriage, and of the depravatiGn of 
ker moral principle, 

Thh pain must be extreme, if we may judge of it from 
those barbarous endeavors to conceal their disgrace, to 
which women, under such circumstances, sometimes have 
recourse ; comparing also this barbarity with their pas- 
sionate fondness for their offspring in other cases. No- 
thing but an agony of mind the most insupportable, can 
Induce a woman to forget her nature, and the pity which 
even a stranger would show to a helpless and imploring 
infant. It is true, that all are not urged to this extremity; 
but if any are, it affords an indication of how much all 
suffer from the same cause. What shall we say to the 
authors of such mischief? 

The loss, which a woman sustains by the ruin of her 
reputation, almost exceeds computation. — ^The loss of 
her chastity is also generally the destructum of her moral 
principle ; and this consequence is to be apprehended, 
whether the criminal intercourse be discovered or not. 

The injury to the family may be understood, by the 
application of that infallible rule, ^^ of doing to others 
what we would that others should do to us.*' Let a father 
or a brother say, for what consideration he would suffer 
this injury to a daughter or a sister ; and whether any, or 
even a total loss of fortune could create equal affliction 
and distress. 

Upon the whole, if we pursue the effects of seduction 
through the complicated misery which it occasions ; and 
if it be right to estimate crimes by the mischief they 
knowingly produce, it will appear something mere than 
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mere inTectire to assert, that oot one half of the crimes, 
for which men sqffer death hj the laws of England, ar< 
so flagitloas as this.^^* 

111. Adultery. 

*^ A new sufferer is introduced, the injured husband 
who receives a wound in his sensibilitT and affections 
the most painful and incurable that human nature knows. 
In all other respects, adultery on the part of the man 
who solicits the chastitj of a married woman, Includes 
the crime of seduction, and is attended with the same 
mischief. 

The infidelity of the woman is aggravated by cruelty 
to her children, who are generally involved in their pa- 
rents' shame, and always made unhappy by their quar- 
reU 

If it be said that these consequea(;es are chargeable 
not so much upon the crime, as the discovery^ we an8W;er, 
first, that the crime could not be discovered unless it 
were committed, and that the commission is never secure 
from discovery ; and secondly^ that if we excuse adulter- 
ous connections, whenever they can hope to escape de- 
tection, which is the cmiclusioQ to wfiich this argument 
conducts us, we leave the husband no other. security for 
his wife^s cba8tity,thaQ in her want of ppportunity or temp- 
tation ; which would probably either deter men, from 
marrying, or render marriage a state of such jealousy 
and alarm to the husband, as must end in the slavery and 
confinement of the wife. 

All behavior which is designed, or which knowingly 
tends, to captivate the affections of a married woman, is 
a barbarous intrusion upon the peace and virtue of a fam- 
ily, though it fall short of adultery. 
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^^ ThoQ shaltnot commit adulterjr,^^ was an ioterdict de- 
livered by God himself. By the Jewish law, adultery 
was capital to both parties in the crime : ^' Eyen he 
that committeth adultery with his neighbor's wife, the 
adulterer and adulteress shall surely be put to death.'^ t 

IV. Incest. 

^' In order to preserve chastity in families, and between 
persons of different sexes, broughf up and living together 
in a state of unreserved intimacy, it is necessary by eve- 
ry method possible to inculcate an abhorrence of inces- 
tuous connections ; which abhorrence can only be upheld 
by the absolute reprobation of all commerce of the sexes 
between near relations. Upon this principle, the mar- 
riage, as well as other cohabitations, ' of brothers and 
sisters, of lineal kindred, and of all who usually live 
in the same family, may be said to be forbidden by the 
law of nature."t 

V. Polygamy. 

^^ The equality in the number of males and females 
bom into the world, intimates the intention of God, that 
one woman should be assigned to one man. ' It seems al- 
so a significant indication of the divine will, that he at 
first created only one woman to one man. 

Polygamy not only violates the constitution of nature, 
and the apparent design of the Deity, but produces con- 
tests and jealousies among the wives of the same hus- 
band, and distracted affections^ or the loss of alTaffectiob, 
in the husband himself. 

Polygamy is retained to this day iBimoBg the Turks, 
and throughout every part of Asia in which Chrutianity 
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If not profeflted. In chrifltian countries^ It is imiT6i«aI' 
Ij prohibited. In Sweden, it is puoiBhcd with death.^'* 

VI. DiFORCE. 

^ The power of dissoiying the marringe contract, was 
allowed to the husband, amongj the Jews, the Greeks, 
and latter Romans ; and is at this day exercised bj the 
Torks and Persians. The congrnitj of such a right 
with the law of nature, is the question before us. And, 
in the first place, it is manifestly inconsistent with the do- 
ty, which the parents owe to their children ; which dutj 
can never be so well fulfilled, as by their cohabitation 
and united care. 

A lawgiver, whose counsels are directed by views of 
general utility, would make the marriage contract indis- 
soluble during the joint lives of the parties, for the 
sake of the following advantages *. 

1. Because this tends to preserve peace and con* 
cord between married persons, by perpetuating their 
common interest, and by inducing a necessity of mutual 
compliance. 

2. Because new objects of desire would be continual- 
ly sought after, if men could, at will, be released from 
their subsisting engagements. 

The law of nature admits of an exception in fav<v 
of the injured party, in cases of adultery, of obstinate 
desertion, of attempts upon life, of outrageous cruelty, 
of incurable madness, and, perhaps, of personal imbe- 
cility. 

The scriptures seem to have drawn the obligatipB 
tighter than the law of nature left it. ^^ Whoeyer,^^ saitk 
Christ, ^^ shall put away his wife, except it be for forni- 
cation, and shall marry another, conwiitteth adultefj ; 
and whoso marrietb her that is put away,committetkadal- 

• Ibid. Chap. S. 
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tery.^^ And there seems to be no sufficient reason to 
depart from the^ plain and strict meaning of Christ's 
words. The rule was new. It both surprised and oi^ 
fended his disciples ; yet Christ added notlung to relax 
or explain it 

Inferior causes may justify the separation of husband 
and wife, although they will not authorize such a dissi^ 
lution of the marriage contract, as would leave eithet 
party at liberty to marry again ; for it is that liberty in 
which the danger and mischief of divorces principally 
consist. If the care of children does not require that 
they should live together, and it is become, in the serioos 
judgment of both, necessary for their mutual happiness 
that thej should separate, let them separate by consent 
Nevertheless, this necessity can hardly exist, without 
guilt and misconduct on one side or on both. Moreover, 
cruelty, ill usage, extreme violence or moroseness of tem- 
' per, or other great and continued provocations, make it 
lawful for the pariy aggrieved to withdraw from the so- 
ciety of the offender without his or her consent^'! 

VI!. MiHRIlUGE. 

^ The parties, hj the marriage vow, engage their 

- personal fidelity expressly and specifically ; they engage 
likewise to consult and promote each other's happiness ; 
the wife, moreover, promises obedience to her husband* 

- KaUire may have made and left the sexes of the human 
' species nearly equal in their faculties, and perfectly so in 

their rights ; but to g^ard against those competitions 
» which equality, or a contested superiority, is almost sure 
to produce, the christian scriptures enjoin upon the wife 
that obedience which she here promises; 

Whoever is conscious, at the time of his marriage, of 
such a dislike to the woman he is about to marry, or of 
lucb a subsisting attachment to some other woman, that 

•Matt. six. 0. t Paley's Moral PhUot. Bmtk lO. Pan HI. Cbap. 7. 
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be cannot reasonablj, nor does in (act, expect MreF to en- 
tertain an affection for tut futore wife^ is gniltj, when 
he pronounces the marriage tow, of a direct and delib- 
erate prevarication; and that, too, aggravated by the 
pretence of those ideas of religion, and of the Supreme 
Being, which the ritual, and the solemnity of the occa- 
sion, cannot fail of bringing to his thoughts. The same 
likewise of the woman. 
The marriage tow is yiolated, 

1. By adultery. 

2. By any behayior which, Imowingly, renders the 
life of the other miserable ; as desertion, nfglect, prodi* 
gality, drunkenness, peevishness, penuriousness, jealousy, 
or any levity of conduct wluch administers occasknof 
jealousy."* 

The foUowiQg romarlcs of Dr. Brown ^^ On the. Duties 
of the Coi\]qgal Relation," are worthy to be read, not on- 
ly before fixing the choice of a companion for 1^, bat 
also ^^ afler twenty years of wedlock :"t 

^^ The duties of the conjugal relation, like the dixies of 
all our other reciprocal affinities, however miomtely di- 
vided and subdivided, are involved in the simple obliga- 
tion to make those who are the objects of it, as happy «t 
it is in our power to make thenu 

In these few simple words, however, what a complica- 
tion of duties is involved, — of duties, which it is less ea- 
sy for the ethical inquirer to state and define, than ff r 
the heart which feels affection, to exercise them all witti 
instant readiness. He who loves sincerely the object 
of any one of those relations which bind us together 
in amity, and who is wise enough to discern the dif- 
ference of conferring a momentary gratification, which 
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ttiay produce tnor^ misery than happiness, and of con* 
ferring that which is not merely present happiness, hat a 
source of future enjoyment, — needs no rule of duty, as 
fiur at least as relates to that single indlTidual, for the di- 
rection of a conduct, of which lore itself, unaided by any 
other guidance, will be a quick and vigilant director. 

The husband should have, then, as his great object and 
rule of conduct, the happiness of the wife. Of that hap- 
piness, the confidence in kU affection is the chief ele- 
ment ; and the proofs of tliis affection on his part, there- 
fore, constitute his chief duty, — an affection that is not 
lavish of caresses only, as if these were the only demon- 
strations of love, but of that respect which distinguishes 
love as a principle^ from that brief passion which assumes, 
and only assumes, the name, — a respect which consults 
the judgment as well as the wishes, of the object belov- 
ed,— ^which considers W, who is worthy of being taken 
to the heart, as worthy of being admitted to all the coun- 
sels of the heart. If there are any delights, of which he 
feels the value as essential to his own happiness, — if his 
soul be sensible to the charms of literary excellence,^- 
and if he considers the improvement of his own under- 
standing, and the cultivation of his own taste, as a duty, 
and one of the most delightful duties of an intellectual 
being, — he will not consider it as a duty or a delight that 
belongs only to man, but will feel it sftore delightfal, as 
there is now another soul that may share with him all 
the pleasure of the progress. To love the happiness of 
her whose happiness is in his affection, is of course to be 
conjugally faithful ; but it is more than to be merely 
faithful ; it is, not to allow room even for a doubt as to 
that fidelity, at least tor such a doubt as a reasonable mind 
might form. It is truly to love her best, — but it is aho 
to seem to feel that love which is truly felt« 

t2 
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At the happioess of the wife is .the. irate of cai\iiig«l 
datjr to the hosbaod, the happioeis of the . baahand is in 
like maQoer the mle of coajugal duty to the wife. Thejce 
Im do human being whose affection is to be to her like his 
affection, as there Im no happiness which is to be to hmr 
like the liappmess which he enjoySb All that I have said 
of the moral obligation of the husband, then, is not less 
applicable to her duty; but, thoiigh the^gQptle duties 
belong to both, it is to her province that th^ty more es* 
pecially belong ; because she is at once best fitted .Uy 
nature for the ministry of tender courtesies, and best exr 
ercised in the offices that inspire them. While maa is 
occupied in other cares during the busiuess of the day, 
the business of her dgy is but the continued discharge ^f 
many little duties^ that have a direct relation to wedlock, 
in the common household which it has formed. He must 
often forget her, or be useless to the world : ^he is mo^t 
useful to the world, by remembering him. From the 
tumultuous scenes which agitate man^ of his hours, he 
returns to the calm scene, where peace awaits him, apd 
happiness is sure to await him — because she is tbece 
waiting, whose smile is peace, and whose very pres^ce 
is more than happiness to his heart. 

Here Love bis pAittn ffaiUtt Maploy«,-^hete Ughtf 
Hit coDstant lamp, and wayea his purple wines- 
Here reigns and reyels. 

The TOWS, which constitute a solemn part of the mat- 
rimonial engagement, give to this duty of reciprocal lore 
the sanction of an additional authority ; but they only give 
an additional sanction, and increase the guilt of yiolatiog 
duties, which, without these rows, it would still have 
been guilt to violate. 

The husband is to seek the happiness of his wife, the 
wife, to seek the happiness of her^ husband. This rule 
is sufficiently simple and effieacious, where affection is 
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AivSdeBtly atroQgi as ki the domestic icenei of hamoay 
and delight which I have pictured. But there may he 
;ceses of occaflionai disagreement) and then what is the 
dutj ? Iq such cases, it is ohyiously neceiwry, that for 
mutual peace, the will of one should be submitted to the 
,w|ll of the other ; — and, if a point, so important as thiSi 
3¥ere left to the decision of the individuals themselves 
without aur^ feelii^ of greater duty on either side, — the 
disagreement, it is evident, would still be jcontinued, m^ 
der a different name ; and, instead of combating who 
should concede, the controversy would be, of whom it 
was the duty to make the concession. It Is of most im- 
portant advantage, therefore, upon the whok^ that there 
slikouid be a feeling of duty to be called in foi decision, 
IP. such unfortunate cases ; and since, from various dr^ 
(lumst^ces, natural and factitious, man is everywhere in 
pc^iession of physical and political superiority, — since his 
education is usually less imperfect, and since the chaise 
of providing for the support of the family, in almost ev* 
ery instance, belongs to him — ^it is surely, from all these 
circumstances, fit, upon the whole, that, if the power of 
decision, in doubtiui matters,, should be given to one rather 
than to the oiher^ it should be with man that it is to rest-— • 
whatever number of exceptions there may be, in which, 
but for the importance of the general rule, it would have 
been of advantage, that woman, in those cases, the wiser 
and more virtuous, were the decider. 

The power of decision, therefore, which, for the sake 
of peace, must be understood as resting somewhere, should 
rest with man ; but though it rest with him, it is onlji 
in unfortunate cases, as 1 before said, that the power of 
authoritative decision should be exercised. In the gene^* 
ral circumstances of conjugal life, there should be absolute 
equality, because, where love should be equal, there should 
be that equal desire of conferring happiness, which Is 
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Implied inequality of lore ; and he, who, irom the mere 
wish of gratifying his feeling of saperiority, i:ao wilfally 
thwart a wish of her, whose wishes,^-where they do 
not lead to any moral or prudential impropriety, — should 
be to him like his own, or eren dearer than his own, if 
they do not truly become hii wishes, when known to be 
hers, — would deserve no slight punishment, as the viola- 
tor of conjugal obligation, if he were not almost suffi- 
ciently punished in the very want of that better affec- 
tion, the delightful feeling of which would have sated 
him from his tyranny of power. 

^^ The husband, it has been said, should decide, in af* 
fairs of importance, — the wife in smaller matters. But 
the husband should decide, in consulting his wife,— the 
wife in seeking what ie to please her husband. Let them 
learn, often, the pleasure of mutual concessions. Liot 
them say often, 1 wish this because it is right ; but let 
them say sometimes, too, I wish this much, because I 
love you."* 

The great evil in matrimonial life, is the cessation of 
those cares, which were regarded as necessary for ob- 
taining love, but which are unfortunately conceived to 
be less necessary, when love is once obtained. The care- 
lessnesses of a husband, are not less severely felt, how- 
ever, because they are the neglects of one whose atten- 
tions are more valuable, as be who o£fers them is more 
valued ; and frequent inattentions, by producing frequent 
displeasure, may at last, though they do not destroy love 
wholly, destroy the best happiness of love. No advice 
«an be more salutary for happiness, than that which re- 
commends an equal attention to please, and anxiety not 
to offend, after twenty years of wedlock, as when it was 
the object of the lover to awake the passion, on which 
he conceived erery enjoyment of his life to depend. We 

• Ul Lambert, OeuY. PhiL Tome III. p. St. 
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gmt at least as much, in preserving a heart,*a8 in ooa- 
qvering one. 

The cessation of these cares would be, of itself, no 
, alight evil, even though love had originally been less 
. profuse of them, than it usualJty is, in the extraraga^ce of 
an unreflecting passion. She who has been worshipped 
a» a goddess, must feel doubly the insult of the neglect 
which afterwards disdains to bestow on her the common 
honor that is paid to woman ; and with the ordinary pas- 
sions of a human being, it will be difficult for her to re- 
. tain, — I will not say love, for that is abandoned, — ^but the 
.decorous and dignified semblance of lore, for him wlio 
.has cared litfle for the reality o£ it. It is not easy to 
say by how insensible a transition, in msmy cases, this 
conjugal resentment, or forced indifference, passes into 
conjugal infidelity ; — though it is easy, in such a case, to 
determine, to whom the greater portion of the guilt is 
■io be ascribed. 

But it will perhaps be said, love is not dependent on 
our mere will*— and how can we continue to lore one, 
whom no effort of ours can prevent us from discovering 
to be unworthy of our continued affection ? But by 
whom is this objection usually made ? — Not by those, 
who, in engaging to love, and honor, and cherish during 
life, have been careful in considering who it was, to whom 
they entered under this solemn engagement. It is, in 
almost every instance, the objection of those, who, when 
tliey formed the engagement, made a vow, of the real 
import of which they were regardless ; and who after- 
wards dare to plead one crime as the justification of an- 
other. There are duties of marriage, which begin 
before the marriage itself, in the provision that is 
made for matrimonial virtue and happiness ; and he who 
neglects the means of virtuous love, in a state of which 
virtuous love is to be. the principal chana, Is far more 
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liMoiitiderate, and iar more gailtj, than the heedless 
producer of misery, who forms a matrimonial connection 
without the prospect of any means of subsistence, for 
one who is to exist with him only to saffer with liim in 
Indigence, and for the little sniTerers who are afterwards 
to make indigence still more painfnlly felt He who has 
rowed to lore one, to whom he pledges love only be- 
cause he knows that she is worthy of such a pledge, will 
not afterwards have reason to complain of the difficulty of 
loving the unworthy. 

If, however, it be necessary for man to be careful to 
whom he engages himself by a vow so solemn, it is sure- 
ly not less necessary for the gentler tenderness of wo- 
man. She, too, has duties to fulfil, that depend on love^ 
or at least that can be sweetened only by love ,- and when 
she engages to perform them where love is not felt, she 
is little aware of the precariousness of such a pledge, 
and of the perils to which she b exposing herself. It is 
truly painful, then, to see, in the intercourse of the 
world, how seldom affection is considered as a necessary 
matrimonial preliminary, — at least in one of the parties, 
and in the one to whom it is the more necessary ; and how 
much quicker the judgment of fathers, mothers^ friend, 
is to estimate the wealth or the worldly dignity, than the 
wisdom or the virtue, which they present as a fit offering 
to her, whom wealth and worldly dignity may render 
«nly weaker and more miserable, but whom wisdom 
mig^ht counsel, and virtue cherish. It is painful to see 
one, who has in other respects, perhaps, many moral 
excellencies, consent, as an accomplice in this fraud, to 
forego the moral delicacy, which condemns the apparent 
sale of affection, that is not to be sold, — rejoice in the 
splendid sacrifice which is thus made of her peace,-— 
consign her person to one whom she despises, with the 
same indi&rence as sh^ consigns her hand^^-^^ai prostitute 
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for g^old, not lest tmly because the prostitationis to be 
for life, and not les9 criminallj a prostitute, because te 
the gailt and meanness of the pecnniaij barter, are a^ 
ded the guilt of a mockery of tenderness, that wishes to 
deceive man, and the still greater gailt of a peijarj, 
that, in yows which the heart belies, would wish to de- 
ceive God, on whom it calls to sanction the deceit. 

When marriages are thus formed, it is not tor the sul^ 
ferer to complain, if she find that she has acquired a few 
more trappings of wealth, but not a husband. 3he has 
her house, her carriage, and the living machines that are 
paid to wait around her and obey her ; she takes rank in 
public spectacles, and presides, in her own mansion, in 
spectacles as magnificent ; she has obtained all she wish- 
ed to obtain ; — and the afiiection and happiness, which she 
scorned, she must leave to those who soi^ht them. 

«^ There is a pl^ce on the earth,^' it has been said, 
^* where pure joys are unknown — from which politeness is 
bauushed, and has given place to selfishness, contradiction^ 
and half-veiled insults. Remorse and inquietude, like 
furies that are never weary of assailing, torment the iiv* 
habitants. This place is the house of a wedded pair, 
who have no mutual lore nor even esteem.— -There is a 
place on the earth, to which vice has no entrance,—- 
where the gloomy passions have no empire,^ — where 
pleasure and innocence live constantly together, — where 
cares and labors are delightful, — where every pain is 
forgotten in reciprocal tenderaess,-r-where there is an 
equal enjoyment of the past, the present, and the future^ 
It is the house, too, of a wedded pair — ^bot of apair w1k% 
in wedlock, are lovers stilL''* 



* St. Lanbeit, Oeuv. PhiL Tome II. p. GS. 
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On the Parental and Filial Relations, 

1. Duty and Righte of ParenU. 

^1. Maintenance, The wants'of cbildreili make it n«- 
eeflsarythat Bome persoD maintain them; and, an no 
one has a right to burden others bj his act, it follows, 
that the parents are bound to undertake this charge 
themselves. Hence we learn the guilt of those who 
nm awaj from thehr families, or, (what is much the same,) 
in consequence of idleness or drunkenness, throw them 
upon a parish ; or who leave them destitute at their 
death, when, by diligence and frugality, they might have 
laid up a proyision for their support. 

2. Edueation. Education may comprehend every pre- 
paration that is made fn our youth for the sequel of our 
lives. Some such preparation is necessary for children 
of' all conditions, because, without it, they must be mise- 
raUey and probably will be vicious, when they grow up. 
To send an uneducated child into the world, is iojurious 
tofthe rest of mankind ; it is little better than to turn out 
a tead dog or a wild beast into the streets. In th^ infe- 
rior classes of the community, this principle condemns 
th^ neglec^ of parents, who do not inure Hkefv children 
betimes to labor and testraint. 

In the middle orders of society, those parents are the 
most reprehensible, who neither qualify ' their children 
for a profession, nor enable them to live without one.^*^ 

The following remarks^ of a writer id the New Edin- 
borgh Encyclopedia, are worthy the attehtiOn of every 
parent : 
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^ In eT«rf jodfdoat aystetn of morad e^dtmiftibD, fe# 
things are mvfte desening of attetUtttrtBan tiie formation of 
Aoiite. The great dbject to be ainie<y at in early cfi!ilnire, 
hf the compliete occii|>atioa of the iniiid by some' ettfplbj- 
ment which: may Iky the foundatifoti 0f uiteM halUo in 
after life ; or, at least, may pretent the fertnad^n tf 
•ach as are wrong. And where bad habits have been ac- 
qoired, they are not to be cbnqnered by the power of 
ai^ament or. of demonstration*; they are to be o?ereome 
only throngh the influence of some coanteracting praiV ' 
tice, which must be made sofliciently' interesting Co en* 
gage the feelings, and abstract the attention from the 
hiirtfal hablts^ wMch* have engrossed it. To effect a re» ' 
formsftlon in such' circumstances, is a work of eitireme 
difficulty; but It ought not to 'be abandoned in despair. ' 
The most peftiicions habits Uare oflen been acquired 
from the want of congenial employment'; for if a mania 
either idle or forced to do what he dislikes, he has erery 
chance to seek for pleasure from ibrbidden gratifications. 
We should thinflc it advisable tb give every young person 
who is not condemned to manual labor, as many secnri* 
ties as possible againH the formation of evil habits ; and 
ample resonrces are fundshed in cultivating the pleas- 
nrer of taste, or in the departments of the arts, or of 
polite literature, or of scientific researclr.. An^ we be* 
have it has oRen happened, that, from injudicious re- 
stvtdnts, or from the riiind% being forced into anammtu- 
ral channel, the wont conseqfoences have been prednc^d ; 
and^the young have been led to seek fhun vice, that plea- 
save which Di&ght have been £»ond.more pore and ample 
in congenial occupations.*^ 

^^ 3i A' rea$(mabl€prm)i^an for the happineu af a fMM^ 
%% r€9peci to iminwrd eandhUn. This requirea three' 
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tUngs : m titiutiioii suited to his habits and reasonable ex- 
pectalions ; a coopeteDt proTiaioD for the exigencies of 
diat sitoatioa ; and a probable security for his virtae. 

In the disposal of his property after his death, a pa- 
rtnt is jostified in 'making a difference between his child- 
ren according as tbejr stand in greater or less need of the 
assistance of iiis fortune, in consequence of the differ- 
ence of their age or sex, or of the situations in which 
they are placed, or the various success they have met 
with. 

, On account of the few lucratire employments which 
are left to the female sex, and by consequence the little 
opportunity they haye of adding to their income, daugin 
ters ought to be the particular objects of a parental care 
end foresight ; and as an option of marriage, from which 
they can reasonably eipect huppiness, is not presented to 
every woman who deserves it, a father should endeavor 
to enable his daughters to lead a single life with independ* 
enco and decorum, even though he subtract more for that 
purpose from the portions of his sons than is agreeable 
to modem usage, or than they expect. 

If the rest of the community mal^e it a rule to prefer 
sons to daughters, an individual of that community ought 
to guide himself by the same rule, upon principles of 
n^ere equality, — when it does not interfere with the 
weightier reason explained in the last paragraph. For, 
as the son suffers by the rule, in the fortune he may ex- 
pect in marriage, it is but reasonable that he should re- 
eeive the advantage of it in bis own inheritance. In- 
deed, whatever the rule be, as to the preference of one 
sex to the other, marriage restores the equality. 

After the first requisite, namely^ a provision for the 
exigencies of bis situation, is satisfied a parent may di« 
minisb a cbild^s portion, in order to punish any flagrant 
crime, or to punish contumacy and want of filial duty. 
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Gur children gain not so mach as W6 imagine, in tb« 
chance of this world's happiness, or even of its externtil 
prosperity, hy setting out in it with large capitals. Of 
those who have died rich, a great part began wiA little. 
And, in respect of enjoyment, there is no Comparison b6- 
tween a fortune, which a man acquires by well-applied in- 
dustry, or by a series of successes in his business, and oitfe 
found in kis possession, or received from another. ' 

A principal part of a parentis duty is istill behind, Titt. 
the using of proper precautions and expedients, in order 
to form and preserve his children's virtue. 

For this purpose, the first point to be endeavored af- 
ter is, to impress upon children the idea of aecountoAh' 
ness^ that is, to accustom them to look forward to the con- 
sequences of their actions in another world ; which can 
only be brought about by the parents' visibly acting witfi 
a view to these consequences themselves. Parents, to 
do them justice, are seldom sparing in lessons of virtue 
and religion ; in admonitions which cost little, and which 
profit less ; while their example exhibits a continual con- 
tradiction of what they teach. A good parent's first care 
is to be virtuous himself ; his second, to make his virtues 
as easy and engaging to those about him as their nature 
will admit Virtue itself offends, when coupled with for- 
bidding manners. Young minds are particularly liable to 
these unfortunate impressions. For instance, it a father's 
economy degenerate into a minute and tea^sing parsimo- 
ny, it is odds but that the son, who has suffered under it, 
set out a sworn enemy to all rules of order and frugality^ 
If a father's piety be morose, rigorous, and tinged with 
melancholy, perpetually breaking in upon the recreation 
of his family, and surfeiting them with the language of 
religion upon all occasions, there is danger lest the son 
9arry from home with him a settled prejudice against se- 
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m^ leUff 0Q5 and tqiB ^ut, wheo be »ix9$ with 
Ike ifx>rU^ a ^luwapter of lerity er dtfl^teteoett.'^ 

^ TM rjfto jof pacents result frooi iheir dutfea. If It 
be 4ie (ddtj of ,e parent io educate Us cbfUken, to form 
them fpT a life Oif usefujbess and Tirtuei be ba" a rigb^ 
te eiiob aotberitjrt jod in support of tbat aotbority to ef* 
explse sqcb diiclpUiief as majr be necesiaiy fpr these par* 
poses. The hv foi laatere acknowledges 00 other foiui- 
datico ef a parent's rif bt orer Us children.'^ 

II. Duty of Childrm. 

^ The duty of children maj be considered, 

1. During Childhood. The submission of children dur^ 
Ing this period mast be readj aod implicit, with an ex- 
eeption, however, of any manifest crime which may be 
commanded theni. 

2. After they have attained to manhood^ but continue in 
^eir fatherU family. If children, when they are grown 
np, voluntarily continue members of their father^s family^ 
they are bound, beside the geueral duty of gratitude to 
ttieir parents, to observe snch regulations of the family 
as the fkther shall appoint ; contiibute their labor to its 
support, if required ; and confine themselves to such ex- 
penses as he shall allow. 

3. After they have attained to manhood^ and have left 
their father^s Jamily. In this state of the relation, the 
duty to parents is simply the duty of gratitude ; not dif- 
ferent in ibtnd, from that which we owe to any other be- 
nefactor ; in degree^ just 80 much exceeding other obli- 
gations, as a parent has been a greater benefactor than 
any ether friend.''^ 

It is an important question, how far the authority of 
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pareuts over children extends in regard to formiDg th6 
marriage connection. 

1 . In the first place, parents have a right, as long as 
their children are under age, to forbid their forming any 
particular connection «vhich they disapprove, or, if they 
think proper, to foi^id their marrying at all. Whether 
they have a right to prohibit all intercourse between 
the parties during this period^ is not quite so clear ; but 
must, I think, be conceded. Children, in this case, are, 
generally speaking, bound to regard their parents as 
more competent to judge of the expediency and proprie- 
ty of a particular connection, than themselves. It is, 
therefore, not only their duty, when their parents require 
it, to abstain from all intercourse, personal or epistola- 
ry, but also to control their affections, so far, at 
least, that the attachment they hare formed shall 
not unfit them, in any degree, tor the discharge of the 
duties which they owe to their parents, or retard them 
in the attainment of such education as their parents may 
think proper to give them. The child is not bounds 
however, to relinquish all ideia of ever marrying the ob- 
ject of his affection. If, upon coming of age and renew- 
ing his acquaintance, he finds that the same preference 
and attachment still continue, the restrictions which his 
parents have imposed are no longer binding ; nor will they, 
if they have just views of the extent of their authority, 
any longer attempt to oppose his inclination, otherwise 
than by persuasion and advice. Nor ought a child, who 
marries against his parents^ wishes, to suffer in their af* 
fection or their fortune, any farther than, by such a mar- 
riage, he gives evidence of an unworthy character. 

It may, perhaps, be objected, that as ^' a parent has, in 
no case, a right to destroy his child^s happiness,^' and ar 
attachments are sometimes formed at an early age, so 

rong and unconquerable that the parties must be wretch. 

v2 I 
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ed withoat eacb other, to forbid tbeif m^nU^t for a pe- 
riod of foor or fire yea^^ and especlaUj to prphibit all 
interconrae between theaa doring that period, is exceed- 
ing the limits of the patent'i aothoritj ; and that, there* 
fore, the child, in tach a.i^aae* is released from bis obli-. 
gallon to obey. Oo a case of this kiqd, SjeForai remarlcs * 
may be made. 

in the first place, it is anerror tp sappose that the at*- 
tachment of the sexes is ever oocooqperable, if proper 
means are taken to overcome it. The chief difficulty io. 
controlling or overcoming an attachment, arises Qtun a. 
fixed belief in the parties themselves, ihat they caaoot- 
overcome it This false and dangerous notion; is deciv«- 
ed chiefly from the reading of novels ; and is oiie of the 
mischievous effects produced by the indulgence, in youth,, 
of an indiscriminate perusal of that class of writings.^ 
Besides, '^ it is the nature of love and hatred, and of all 
violent afiectlons, to delude the mind with a persuasion 
that we shall always continue to feel them as we feel 
them at present: we cannot conceive that they will either 
change or cease. But experience of similar or greatex^ 
shanges in ourselves, or a habit of giving credit to what 
our, parents, or tutors, or books teach us, may control this 
persuasion.''* Those romantic ideas of ^*- irreustible 
love'' and of ^^ invincible and eterncd attachment," ought 
to be banished from every rational mind, and especially 
ought never to be suffered to take possession of the 
minds of the young. Perhaps I shall be reminded how 
many have been made wretched for life, and how many 
have lost their reasoo,in consequence of disappointmeatin 
love. It is probable that most of these cases hare taken 
place in consequence of the pernicious practice of novel- 
reading, and through a crimiaal indigence of passioo iu 



ihe iodividuiJ. ^ But how.^ver this m^ be, those, mvf 
}fe presumed to have beeo all cases, in which the diaap- 
poiatBieDt was total, the hope of a coDDectioa foreyer 
abandoued, aod the lover driven to despair. Now, 1 
have oply required the parties to suspend their inter- 
course till thej are of age ; and if a girl will die of a 
broken heart because she cannot marry till she is eigb^ 
teen, it cannot be a very great loss to the public. 

In the second place 1 would remark, that so violent an 
attachment at so early an age, is one of the most weighty 
reasons why the parties should not be suffered immedi* 
utely to marry. It is an indication of rashness and want 
of judgment ; and is less likely to be lasting, than a pas- 
sion that is more moderate and more easily controlled. 

A third remark is, that if it will be four or five years 
hefore the parties will be of age, they are too young tQ 
be capable of making a judicious choice, have not yet 
had time to obtain a proper education, and cannot yet be 
qualified to discharge the duties connected with the maxh 
xied state. If we suppose a year or two added to their 
age, the period will be so much the shorter that they 
jf^ill have to wait, before they will be at liberty to act 
for themselves. 

2. But it may be inquired, whether, in so important an 
affair as that of marriage, the authority of parents or^p 
their children, especially over their daughters, does not 
extend beyond the period of their minority. 1 reply, that 
important as the affair is, it is far more so to the parties 
themselves, than it can be to their parents ; and if they 
are allowed to act for themselves in other things, the^ 
certainly ought to be in this. — ^ But are not daughters 
under the authority of their parents as long as they con? 
tlnue in their father^s family V They are bound to ob- 
serve all the regulations of the family ; and so they would 
|>e ^^ if they w^re admitted into any other family^ or re- 
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oetred fopport frinn any other hand." Bot they are not 
bound to continae in the family any longer than they 
please ; neither can parents, without impropriety and in* 
homanity, forbid any gentleman's entering their house t6 
visit a daughter, unless his moral character be had,' or 
they have reason to suspect him of dishonorable views. 
ParentB have no more right to forbid a daughter to re- 
ceive company at their house, or to be absent at any bout 
she may choose, than they have to do the same in the 
ease of any other female who may become a member of 
the family. 

^* Still less have parents a right to urge their children 
upon marriages to which thpy are averse ; nor ought 
they, in any shape, to resent the child^s disobedience to 
such commands. This is a different case from opposing 
a match of inclination, because the child^s misery is a 
much more probable consequence ; it being easier to live 
without a person that we love, than with one whom we 
hate. Add to this, that compulsion in marriage necessa- 
rily leads to prevarication ; as the reluctant party promi- 
ses an affection, which neither exists, nor is expected to 
take place ; and parental, like all hunlan authority, ceases 
at the point where obedience becomes criminal.^'* 

i close this subject with one remark. The gratitude 
which children owe to their parents, ought to lead them 
to consult their wishes and feelings, both while they re- 
main in the family and afterwards, and both in the choice 
of a companion and in other things, as far as they can 
consistently with duty and their own interest, and even 
to make some sacrifices of comfort and of interest, rather 
than render a parent unhappy. Children ought, also, in 
most cases, to pay that deference to their parents^ judg- 
ment and advice, which is due to superior age and expe- 

• Ibid. 
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Ci«nce;-<'*eqMdidl7 if their jiareofs hare liiowii tkftB- 
Mtbres werthj of their coDfideiice and etteem, bj th« edk 
jication thej have g^wen ihejn, tiia aiaayJa thej have 
iet. before tbemi amd the .proyiaLon thej 1m¥6 aaade £ar 
flieir liappiiieie. 
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*^ There ii one caae in ?riiicb all extremea are jtistifia- 
Me ; ikamefy^ when e«r Mfe it aMiraUed, a&d it betomee 
HecMiaiy Ibr our preaerTttkMi to kill the aandlant. Thia 
tfbertj is reatrafaed to cases In whieh do other probable 
means of pi^ewrving ^nr Hfe rettiiio, as fl^M, calltog for 
iMitance^ dliamiiig tSie adt^rsary, Isc. 

The insUiaoe wiieh a ppr s at bea the nearest to the 
pmtwf f at ian of Aife^ and whidi seems to justify the same 
4xtrcimitLss^ h tte deftoce of chastity. 

Uomicide la also justifiable, 

1. To preT«nt the commissioii of a crime, winch, when 
committed, would be punishable with death. Thas, it is 
lawfbl to shoot a highwayman, or one attempting to break 
Intto a heose by night; W not so if the attempt be made 
Ml the day time. 

2, In necessary endeavors to carry the law into execiii' 
tion, as in snppresaing riots, apprehending malefactors 
prerendng escapes, &c.V* 

There Is one case wliich presents some difficulty, and 
can seldom happen ; but which is worthy of consideiar 
lion on account of the principle which itinvolyes. How 

• Paley*! Mor. PbUoi. BooklV. Chap. 1. 
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U the right of selAdefence, or ntherof self-preserratiodi^ 
to be adjusted, ^ inhere two penora are reduced to a sita- 
tioD, in which one or both of them mcnt perish ; as In a 
shipwreck, where two seize upon a plank which will sup- 
port only one T' According to Dr. Palej, each has a right 
to save his own life and take that of the other. Of course, 
rince ^^ right and obligation are recipr^eal^^^* each Is un- 
der obligation to yield op his own life to save that of the 
other. But to be serious, it seems that the doctrine of 
^^ public utility^' might haye led to a different conclusion. 
According to this principle, each of the two ought to 
consider which life is likely to be most useful to the pub- 
lic. Or is the obligation to consult the public good bind- 
ing no farther than while that good coincides with one's 
private interest ? If a man is not under obligation to 
part with his life for the public good, neither is he under 
obligation to expose his life to any hazard, or to make 
any sacrifice whatever, for the public good. I conclude, 
therefore, that in such cases as that stated, if both or 
either of the parties is able to form an opinion which 
life is likely to be the most valuable to the woiid, it it 
their duty to save that life and sacrifice the other. Where 
the one has a family dependent on his care and support, 
and the other has not, this might be sufficient to decide 
the question. 

In what I have said on this subject, 1 have gone on the 
supposition that both parties are in the same situation 
In respect to being prepared for a fiiture state. If the 
one is pious and the other not, the case becomes more 
difficult. I thinks however, that in this case, the pious 
Bian ought to resign his life to save that of the other ; 
infoirming him of his motives for so doii^, and exhorting 
him, with his last words, to devote the remainder of his 
life to the service of God* 
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Drunkenness. 

* 

. M DitrnkeniieM is either actual or habitual ; just as it is 
•lie thing to be drunk, and another to be a drunlcard. 
What we shall deliver upon the subject naust principally 
be understood of a habii of intemperance. 

The mischief of drunkenness, from which we are te 
eompute the guilt of it, consists in the following bad 
effects : 

!• It betrays most constitutions either to extraTagan* 
ees of anger, or sins of lewdness. 

2. It disqualifies men for the duties of their station, 
both by the temporary disorder of their faculties, and at 
iength by a constant incapacity and stupefaction. 

3. It is attended with expenses, wliich can often be ill 
glared. 

4. It b sure to occasion distress to the family of the 
drunkard. 

6. it shortens life. 

To these consequences of drunkenness must be added 
the peculiar danger and mischief of the example. Drunk- 
enness is apt, beyond any vice that can be mentioned, to 
draw in others by the example. I would expostulate 
with the drunkard thus : Do you say the waste of time 
and money is of small importance to you ? it may he 
of the utmost to some one or other whom your soci- ^ 
•ty corrupts. Do you say that you have a constitu- 
tion fortified against the poison of strong liquors ? Those 
excesses, which hurt not yotir health, may be fatal to your 
eompanion. Do you say that you have neither wife, nor 
child, nor parent, ^o lament your absence from home, or 
expect your return to it with terror ? Other families^ is 
irhich husbands and fathers have been invited to share im 
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jtm eMatj, or encoonif ed to imitate it, maj jmtlj lay 
their niterj or ruin at joor door. This will hold g;ood, 
whether the perMm seduced he sftdoced immediately by 
yon, or the vice he propagated from yoo to him throogli 
KTerai iiktenii#4iiite e»impie«. M tkn§r noeridemllem 
it ia in^cepwry Ui y wftm h le, la jiidg«i tpiij^ of a* ncm^ 

w%Mmm^9^ ^pW^p^^aW ^fl^^^^^ rV^|^pp 44V^*^V9v^ ^^^If^^^ ' ^W"*^ ^^^^•^F ''^^W^^y 

gence than it deserveit 
DrunkeDiieH if re|;eatedly forbiddeal^y St Paiil v ^^ 

not drunk with win?) wherein i^ f xceiis,^^ ^^ Lfit. m. 
wallt honestly as in the day, not in rioting and dru^keiH 
nefls.^ ^ Be not decei?ed : oeUh^r fopii9ator8s npr 
drunkardiy nor revilera, nor extordoDers^ Bhd)\ }n^rit. 
the kingdom of God,^^* The aan^ie Apostle likewise con- 
demns dmnkenuess, as pecnUarlf inconsistent with ^f^. 
christian profession : ^^ Tbey that be. drunl^en, ^e dninl^r ' 
eo in the nig[ht; but. let us, who ^e. of the day,,l^ so- 
ber.'^ 

It is a question of some imp9^aoce^ how far drui^eii- 
ness is an excuse for the crimes which the drunken fie^ 
son commits. 

In the solution of this questipny lyf will ^rst suppose 
the drunken person to be altogether deprived of moral 
agency, that is to say, of all reflectioix and foresight 
The guilt with which he is chargeable, waA incurred at 
the time when he voluntarily brought himself ii)to. tlus. 
sitqation. And as every man is respf^nsible for the ^qivt 
sequences which he foresaw, or might have foreseep^lhos^. 
vices which are the known effects, of drunkenne^^ ar;a , 
nearly n^ criminal as if cemmltted with all his fi^ippJUea. 
and senses about him. If the priyatiQif) of! reason b^ Of)r 
ly partial, the guilt will be of a miz^d nature. 

•>Bph. V. la Rom. xttl. Id. 1 Cor. tL 9, 10. 

Ici^ThMk v« r, a: 
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The appetite for intoxkuting liquors appears to me 
to be almost always acquired, — If a habit of drunkenness 
be eyer overcome, it is upon some change of place, sito- 
atioE, company, or profession. A man sunk deep in a 
habit of drunkenness, will, when he finds himself loosen* 
ed from the associations which held him fast, sometimes 
make a plunge, and get out. In a matter of so great im- 
portance, it is well worth while, where it is in any de- 
gree practicable, to change our habitation and society^ 
for the sake of the experiment. 

Habits of drunkenness commonly take their rise either 
from a fondness for, and connection with, some company, 
or some companion, already addicted to this practice ; or. 
from want of regular employment ; or from grief, or fa- 
tigue, both which strongly solicit that relief which ine- 
briating liquors administer, and also furnish a specious 
excuse for complying with the inclination. But the ha- 
bit, when once set in, is continued by different motives 
from those to which it owes its origin. Persons addict- 
ed to excessive drinking, suffer, in the intervals of sobri- 
ety, and near the return of their accustomed indulgence, 
a faintness and oppression, which it exceeds the ordinary 
patience of human nature to endure. This is usually rer 
lieved for a short time by a repetition of the same ex- 
cess ; and to this relief, as to the removal of every lon|^ 
continued pain, they who have ouce experienced it, are 
urged almost beyond the power of resistance. This is 
not all : as the liquor loses its stimulus^ the dose must be 
Increased, which increase proportionably accelerates the 
progress of all the maladies that drunkenness brings oq. 
Whoever reflects upon the violence of the craving in the 
advanced stages of the habit, and the fatal termination to 
which the gratification of it leads, will, the moment ht 
perceives in himself the first symptoms of a growing in- 
clination to intemperance,'' firmly and solemnly resolve 
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MTer more to touch the intoxicatiDg howl. ^< Indefiidle 
resolutions of ahstemioasoess are apt to jield to ficfraor- 
dinnry occasions ; and txtraordvMry occasions to occur 
perpetaallj. Whereas, the stricter the mle is, the more 
tenadoos we grow of it." The onlj rational hope of 8afi»* 
tj is in total atowienee.* Anil,generallj spealdng, there 
is no hope that a man who is addicted to excessire diiiife«* 
Ing, will totallj ahstain from the nse of ardent spirits, xxa- 
less he not onlj firmly and solemnly resoWe so to do, hot 
also resolve to avoid every thing which might temft YAat 
to break that resolution. 

There is a difference, no donbt, between convivial 
intemperance, and that solitary sottishness which waits 
neither for company nor invitation. But the one most 
eommonly ends in the other; and this last is the basest 
degradation to which the faculties and dignity of humaa 
eature can be reduced."! 

The degree in which intemperance prevails in our 
country, and the many and great evils which it draws in 
its train, will excuse a few additional remarks. For al- 
though much has been written, and well written, on the 
subject, yet a fiiend to human happiness can hardly feel 
justified in neglecting an opportunity for saying or doing 
any thing which may be likely to check, in any measure, 
the prevalence of so baneful a practice. Little hope^ 
indeed, is to be indulged of the reformation of those who 
have already formed a habit of intemperate drinking. 
But it would seem as if we m^ht hope, that the virtuotm 
part of the community would be willing to make some 
efforts, and, if necessary, some sacrifices, to save them^ 
selves and their children from being drawn into this vor- 
tex. The present generation of drunkards will soon 



* S«e p. lis. f Paley's Mofal Philoiophy, Book lY. Ghapw 2. 
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pass off the stage ; and their fate is comparatiyeljr of Hi* 
tie importance. If all the yice and wretchedness which 
are produced bj intemperance, could be buried with 
them in the g^aye, a new era would commence in our 
land. And how can this event be secured ? By bring- 
ing up all the children that are now on the stage, and that 
shall hereafter be bom, in total abstinence from the use of 
ardent spirits. If they never drank any they would never 
need an^,— ^except for a medicinal purpose, in case of 
sickness. Few, I think, will dispute the truth of this 
proposition. The experiment has been sufficiently tri- 
ed. Neither health, nor happiness is promoted by oTen 
the moderate use of ardent spirits. How much money, 
tiien, might be spared for better purposes, and how much 
vice and wretchedness might be prevented 1 But 1 would 
go farther. Most of those who are now in the habit of 
drinking spirituous liquor in such quantities as it has been 
customary for temperate men to use, might totally ab- 
rtain without impairing their health, strength, or happi- 
ness. How can he be called a friend to virtue or to man* 
kind, who is not willing to make the experiment for a few 
months ? And let those who find they receive injury 
firom total abstinence, rtduce the quantity which they ha- 
bitually drink, as much as they can without injury. Both 
these have been done, in many instances, and the result 
has been happy. The vicious and the profane hare 
sometimes derided ; but even they can seldom avoid be- 
ing ihflnenced, more or less, by the example of those 
wiiose virtue and merits command their respect. 

The course 1 have recommended, will require no sa- 
crifice on the part of young children, and not much in 
^ose who are several years of age. As to adults, admit 
tliat it is a sacrifice, and that sell-denial will be, for 
a while, required ; what is this to the magnitude of the 
•bject ? That man is unworthy of the name, who is such 
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an enemy to his species, and so grossly selfish, that he 
will not deny himself a small sensual indulgence, for the 
sake of promoting the puhllc good. 

But there are many who are thus grossly selfish, and 
who will not submit to self-denial for the sake of the pub- 
lic good. Such must be made to feel that it is for their, 
own interest, to shun the paths of intemperance. I do 
not mean their eternal interest, for that they disregard. 
They must be made to feel that the temporal and the pre- 
$ent evils of intemperance, are too dear a price to pay 
for the pleasures of drinking. Nor is the prospect of 
mining their health, shortening their lite, and bringing 
poverty and distress upon their families, sufficient. Ma- 
ny form a habit of drinking, though aware of the dan- 
ger ; and persist in this habit, though with the fullest 
conviction that such must be the dreadful result. The 
intemperate man, even in the early stages of the habit, 
must be made to sufier present evils, and those of na 
small magnitude. The method 1 would recommend, is 
this. Let every person who drinks intemperately, 
whether he has hecome a confirmed drunkard or not, he 
excluded from the society of all sober people. Let no 
one offer him any employment, or have any dealings 
with him. Let him never be beheld, except with the 
aspect of pity, or the frown of disapprobation. Ant let 
him never he spoken to, except in a way that shall make 
him the more deeply feel, that he has lost the favor of 
God asd of man. 

It would be well, if a tax were laid on ardent spirits, 
so heavy, as to make the price of them tenfold what it 
now is. Many drunkards would thus be unable to obtain 
them ; and others would reduce themselves to poverty 
before they were past the hope of reformation. Many 
would also be prevented from ever forming a habit 
#f intemperance. — But perhaps it is too much to hope 
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that our legislators will at present impose such a tax. 
Indeed^ if the laws already in existence in New-England 
for the suppression of intemperance, were rigorouslj 
enforced, much erll would be prevented. A neglect to 
enforce these laws, is scarcely less criminal than drunk- 
enness itself. And retailers of ardent spirits, who sell 
to those whom they know to be intemperate, appear to 
be as selfish, and as worthy to be reprobated, as the 
drunkards whose yices they encourage. — But it is on 
the more virtuous part of the community, that we must 
chiefly depend for the cure of this evil. Though they 
DHiy not be able to procure the enactment of more eA 
fectual laws, or even the enforcement of the laws al* 
ready in being, yet they may do much toward making 
every intemperate man an outcast from all respectable 
society. This would be the means of reforming many, 
and would inspire the rising generation with a proper ab- 
horrence and dread of intemperance. 



Swieide, 

The unlawfulness of suicide appears from the following 
considerations : 

1. Suicide is unlawful on account of its general cans&' 
quences. ^ It is evident, that, if it were to become a com- 
mon thing, the injury to the public must be very great. 
^ Many lives would be lost, of which some might be use- 
ful and important ; many families would be brought into 
the deepest a£9iction, and all into a state of consterna- 
tion. Mankind would live in continual alarm for the fate 
of their friends and dearest relations.' 

x« 
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2. Suicide is anlawfal, because it is the duty of the 
telt-murderer to live in the world, and be useful in it 
We may yenture to say, that there is no case where a 
person ou|^ht to despair ot erer again being able to do any 
good on earth. 

3. Suicide is unlawful, because, beside the general 
bad consequences, there are particular bad consequen- 
ces, more or less numerous, attending on every case of 
the commission of this crime. 

4. Suicide is unlawful, because he who commits It, 
deprives himself of all farther opportunity to prepare 
for happiness in a future state. The self-murderer takes 
away his life to escape from the evils he endures in this 
world ; and plunges into an abyss of inconceivable sor- 
row and despair. 

Finally, suicide is unlawful, because it is inconsistent 
with the spirit and temper of the gospel. This will be 
made evident from the following observations. 

'^ 1. Human life is spoken of in the New Testament 
as a term assigned or prescribed to us : ^' Let us run with 
patience the race that is set before us.'^ — ^^ 1 have finish- 
ed my course.'^ — ^" That 1 may finish my course with joy." 
— ^^ Ye have need of patience, that, after ye have done 
the will of God, ye might receive the promise." These 
expressions appear inconsistent with the opinion, that we 
are at liberty to determine the duration of our lives for 
ourselves. 

2. There is not one quality which Christ and his apos- 
tles inculcate upon their followers so often, or so earnest* 
ly, as that of patience under affliction. Now this virtue 
would have been in a great measure superseded, and the 
exhortations to it might have been spared, if the disci- 
ples of his religion had been at liberty to quit th^ world 
as soon as they grew weary of the ill usage which thej 
received in it. 
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3. The conduct of the apostles, and of the Chiistiaiis 
of the apostolic age, affords no obscure indication of 
their sentiments npon this point. They lived, we are 
sure, in a confirmed persuasion of the existence, as well 
as of the happiness of a future state. They experieo- 
ced in this world erery extremity of external injury and 
distress. To die, was gain. The clAinge which death 
brought with it was, in their expectation, infinitely be* 
neficial. Yet it never, that we can find, entered into the 
Intention of one of them to hasten this change by an act 
of suicide ; from which it is difficult to say what motive 
could have so universally withheld them, except the ap* 
prehension of some unlawfulness in the expedient* 
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On Prayer and Public Worship, 

^^ Out duty towards God, so far as it is external, is di- 
vided into worship and reverence, God is the immediate 
object of both ; and the difference between them is, that 
the one consists in action, and the other in forbearance. 
When we go to church on the Lord^s day, led thither by 
a sense of duty towards God, we perform an act of wor- 
ship ; when, from the same motive, we rest in a journey 
upon that day, we discharge a duty of reverence.'^t 

I. Prayer. 

^^ Prayer is necessary to keep up, in the minds of man- 
kind, a sense of God's agency in the universe, and of 
their own dependency upon him. The duty of prayer, 
however, depends upon its efficacy. The efficacy of 



*Paley's Moral PhUosophy, Book lY. Chap. % 
Ibi d. Book V. Chap. 1. 
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imyer imports that we obtain sometliiiig in conseqnenee 
•f prajinf 5 which we shoald not have receited without 
prayer; agaiott all expectation of which, the followii^ 
objection has been often and serioosly alleged : ^ If what 
we request be fit for os, we shall hare it without prajing ; 
If it be not fit for ns, we cannot obtain it by praying.* 
Tills objection admits bat of one answer, namely, that it 
nay be agreeable to perfect wisdom to grant that to oar 
prayers, which it woald not have been agreeable to the 
same wisdom to have giren us without praying for. 

1. A fsTor granted to prayer may be more apt, on that 
Tory account, to produce good effects upon the person 
obliged. 

8. It may be consistent with the wisdom of the Deity, 
to withhold his favors till they be asked for, as an expe- 
dient to encourage devotion in his rational creation, in 
order thereby to Iceep up and ci^ulate a Imowledge and 
sense of their dependency upon him. 

3. Prayer has a natural tendency to amend the peti- 
tioner himself. 

But efficacy, we are told, is ascribed to prayer with- 
out that proof which can alone in such a subject produce 
conviction, the confirmation of experience. It is possi- 
ble, in the nature of things, that our prayers may, in many 
instances, be efficacious, and yet our experience of their 
efficacy be dubious and obscure.^' Though the particular 
favors that are asked be not granted, yet other favors 
may be bestowed in consequence of our prayers ; and 
such, perhaps, as will be more beneficial to us. — ^But it is 
said, that ^^ to pray for particular favors by name, is to 
dictate to divine wisdom and goodness.^' Not if we pray 
with that submissive temper, w^th which every petition 
ought to be offered.* It is farther objected, that ^< to ixh 

•SceLMkezadi.4l. 
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tercede for others, especially for whole nationt and em- 
pires, is still worse ;. that it is to presume that we possess 
such an interest with the Deitj, as to be able, by our ap* 
plications, to bend the most importaot of his counsels.^' 
But to bestow blessings on some in answer to the prajen 
of others, ^^ is nothing more than the making of one man 
the instrument of happiness and misery to another ; which 
is perfectly of a piece with the course and order that ob- 
tain, and which we must belieire were intended to obtain, 
in human affairs. The happiness and misery of great 
numbers we see oftentimes at the disposal of one man's 
choice, or liable to be much affected by his conduct : 
what greater difficulty is there in supposing, that the 
prayers of an indi?idual may avert a calamity from mul- 
titudes, or be accepted to the benefit of whole communi* 
ties ?"♦ ^' The scriptures require prayer to God as a 
duty ; and they contain positive assurance of its efficacy 
and acceptance. See the following passages: 

1. Texts enjoining prayer in general. Matt, vii 7, 
11 ; Luke xxi. 36 ; Rom. xii. 12; Phil. iv. 6 ; 1 These. 
▼. 17 ;. 1 Tim. ii. 8. 

2. Examples of prayer for particular favors by name. 
2 Cor. xii. 8 ; 1 Thess. iii. 10. 

3. Directions to pray for national or public blessings. 
Ps. cxxii. 6 ; Zech. x. 1 ; 1 Tim. ii. 1-3. 

4. Examples of intercession, and exhortations to in- 
tercede for others. Ex. xxxii. 1 1 ; Acts xii. 5 ; Rom. i. 
9 ; XV. 30 ; James v. 16. 

5. Declarations and examples authorizing the repeti- 
tion of unsuccessful prayer. Luke xviii. 1 ; Matt, xxvi* 

44; 2 Cor. xii. 8."t 

II. Private Prayer, 

" Concerning private, family, and public devotion, it is 
first of all to be observed, that each has its separate and 
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peculiar we ; and therefore, that the exercise of one ape* 
clea of worship, however regular it be, does not super- 
sede, or dispense with, the obligatioa of either of the 
otlier two. 

JPrtvole Prayer is recommended for the sake of the 
following advantages : 

Private wants cannot always be made the subject of 
public prayer. 

Private prayer is generally more devout and earnest 
than the share we are capable of taking in joint acts of 
worship; because it. affords leisure &nd opportunity for 
the circumstantiai recollection of those penonal wants, 
by the remembrance and ideas of which the warmth and 
earnestness of prayer are chiefly excited. 

Private prayer, in proportion as it is usually accompa- 
nied with more actual thought and reflection of the pe- 
titioner's own, has a greater tendency than other modes 
of devotion to revive and fasten upon the mind the gen- 
eral impressions of religion. Solitude powerfully aadsts 
this effect. When a man finds himself alone in commun* 
ion with his Creator, his imagination becomes filled with 
a conflux of awful ideas concerning the universal agen* 
cy, and invisible presence, of that Being; concerning 
what is likely to become of himself, and of the superla- 
lative importance of providing for the happiness of his 
future existence, by endeavors to please Aim, who is the 
arbiter of bis destiny : reflections, which, whenever they 
gain admittance, for a season overwhelm all others ; and. 
leave, when they depart, a solemnity upon the thoughts 
that will seldom fail, in some degree, to affect the con- 
duct of life. 

Private prayer, thus recommended by its own propri- 
ety, receives a superior sanction firom the authority and 
example of Christ.* 



•SetMattvi. 6; »t.S3. 

^ 
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IIL Family Prayer.' 

The peculiar use of family prayer consists In Its ivAth 
•Qce upon servants^ and the young members of a family, 
whose attention you cannot eiasily command in public 
worship. 

IV. PuBUC Worship. 

Assemblies for public worship afford opportunities for 
moral and religious instruction to those who otherwise 
would receive none.^' — Perhaps some one will say, ^ I see 
no use in my going to church. 1 can spend the sabbath 
more to my benefit at home. Why should I be " obliged 
to sit out a tedious sermon, in order to hear what is known 
already, what Is better learned from books, or suggested 
by meditation.' T^^y^ whose qualifications and habits 
best supply to themselres all the effect of public ordinan- 
ces, will be the last to prefer this excuse, when they ad- 
vert to the general e&nsequence of setting up such an ex- 
emption, as well as when they consider the turn which is 
sure to be given in the neighborhood to theii absence 
from public worship. Yon stay from church, to employ 
the sabbath at home in exercises suited to its proper bu- 
siness : your next neighbor stays from church, to spend 
the seventh day less religiously than he passed any of 
the six, in a sleepy, stupid rest, or at some rendezvous of 
drunkenness and debauchery, and yet thinks that he is 
only imitating you, because you both agree in not going 
to church. 

There are other valuable advantages growing out of 
the use of religious assemblies. 

] . Joining in prayer and praises to their common Cre- 
ator and Governor, has a sensible tendency to unite man- 
kind together, and to cherish and enlarge the generous 
affections. Sprung from the same extraction, preparing 
together for the period of all worldly distinctions, re- 
■linded of their mutual infirmities and common depen- 
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dencj, imploiiog and receiyiiig support and supplies from 
the same great source of power and bounty, having all 
one interest to secure, one Lord to serve, one judgment, 
the supreme object to all of their hopes and fears^ to look 
towards ; it is hardlj possible, in this position, to behold 
mankind as strangers, competitors, or enemies ; or not to 
regard them as children of the same familj, assembled 
before their common parent, and with some portion of 
the tenderness which belongs to the most endearing of 
our domestic relations* 

2. Assemblies for the purpose of divine worship, force 
upon the thoughts the natural equality of the human spe- 
cies, and thereby promote humility and condescension in 
the highest orders of the community. 

The public worship of Christians is a duty of divine 
appointment ^^ Where two or three,'' says Christ, ^^ are 
gathered together in my name, there am 1 in the midst 
of them.^'* This invitation will want nothing of the 
force of a command with those who respect the person 
and authority from which it proceeds. Again, in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, ^' not forsaking the assembling 
of ourselves together, as the manner of some is ;''t: which 
reproof seems as applicable to the desertion of our pub- 
lic worship at this day, as to the forsaking the religious 
assemblies of Christians in the age of the Apostle.'';]; 

V. Forms of Prayer. 

^^ Liturgies, or preconcerted forms of public devotion, 
being neither enjoined in scripture, nor forbidden, there 
can be no good reason for either receiving or rejecting 
them, but that of expediency ; which expediency is to 
be gathered from a comparison of the advantages and dis- 
advantages attending upon this mode of worship, with 
those which usually accompany extemporary prayer. 

♦ Matt, xviii. to. t Hcb. X. M. 

iPalejr't Moral PhUoi. Book V. Chap. 4. 
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I'he adFantages of a liturgy are these : 
- 1. That it prevents absurd and extravagant addresses 
to God." — So Dr. Paley. I would rather say, that men 
who cannot pray extempore without absurdity and ex- 
travagan<te, are unqualified for the christian ministry. 

" 2. That it prevents the confusion of extemporary 
prayer, in which the congregation, being ignorant of 
each petition before they hear it, and having little or no 
time to join in it after they have heard it, are confounded 
between their attention to the minister,. and to their own 
devotion.**'— rThe weight of this objection of Dr. Paley to 
extemporary prayer, must be judged of by experience. 
Nothing more seems necessary, however, to the devotion 
of a congregation, in time of prayer, than that each in- 
dividual distinctly perceive the ideas of the speaker, and 
have such feelings excited as correspond with those ideas. 
It is not found necessary, in other cases, that a man should 
know beforehand what he is going to hear, in order that 
it may have a proper effect on ;his feelings. When 1 
converse with a friend, I can enter into all his various 
feelings, as he is uttnring sentence after sentence. Or 
when! hear an eloquent orator, he excites, in my hrf3»st 
various emotions and passions, however rapid may be hi^ 
elocpiipp., . It would seem, therefore, by; analogy, that 
extemporary prayer, if devout on the part of the speaker, 
m^ybe sp on the part of the hearers. 

3; T^h^t it prevents the incoherence and needless repe^ 
titions of extemporary prayer. This is an objection of 
weight. The incoherence of many extemporary prayers, 
which ^haye,, perhaps, no other fault, presents a seriouft 

obs^cle.fo the devotion of them that join. 

" These advantages of a liturgj are connected with 
tiro principal inconveniences ; ^rst, that forms of prayer 
composed in one age». become unfit- fov 9iiotherf by the 
ima voidable change of language, drcumstances, and 
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opiniom; lecondly, iktA the peqpttual TC|i«tidflii of Ihe 
•UM form of worih, prodooes w«ai4iieti jnd Inailteiitive* 
BOM Id the c aa g r eyrt ioa. ^ 

. The LonPt Prayer if « pTooe^Mt, «■ woM itf^ jpattctii, 
Ibr fomt of pnqror«<— -Hie pnepevliet required n a pub- 
Ik litargy ere, 4h«l it te cempeodfeiit ; that it exprees 
jntt coooepfioM «r the tfrlae eAtilbetes ; that it xeelte 
•ech weots ae a ooep^g^tioii ane Mkelj to feel, end no 
etiiei ; end tint it oestaio at iear conlrorerted prepoaU 
liona 18 peniUe.^^ Df coone, the eeme propertiee a» 
leqeifed i» ^rteaa pumiy prejer. 



fie ihe.i&|M(i<k. 

I. 'Ote o^ SSa&iaKiical 7fultMum«. 

The adFantages of sabbatical InatitiitioDS are the Kd- 

lowiog : 

1. ^ Senday afiords «ii inlerrBl of Telaxafioo to tiie taK 

horioes part of nanklnd. 

t. Sundaj leaTestomee of ell ranles anS prolMleiis, 
•ufficieiit leisare^ end net «iore ^thaa whet te miftcievfty 
both for the external offices <ff dhristiaidty, and fttt vre- 
tired, but equally neoeasarj, dutiea of refigious meditar 
lion and Inqoiry. 

^. They wheee ^oaieiilty embraces the whole 'seiiti- 
Hre creafton. -win -esteem lit no inoonddenible tiBcoai-> 
mendatioo of a sleekly return of pebficrest^ thatitaF> 
Ibvds aiieipiieto Ihe tntt'of brutes.'* 
- 4. Tbe hMHteliofi ^ <tfie "sebbirth, In eoimeeffoB mtffli 
public woteldp) k promiltlte ef ueitel aiid aKorafl^im* 
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proFemeDt, encourages a taste for readings, and conduces 
to cleanliness and neatness in the person and dress of the 
lower classes, and also to good manners and good order 
in societj. These advantages are derived from the ob- 
servance of the sabbath, even supposing that they are 
unaccompanied with any religious improvement. Whoev- 
er reflects upon these and the other advantages that have 
\>een enumerated, ^^ must acknowledge the utility of the 
sabbath, and must consequently perceive it to be every 
man^s doty to uphold the observance of the day when 
once established, let the establishment have proceeded 
from whom or from whal authority it wilL'^* 

II. Tke Chriitian S^bath. 

^^ The practice of heldk^ religious assemblies up^i 
the first day of the week, was so early and universal in 
the Christian church, that it carries with it considerable 
proof of having originated from some precept of Christ 
or of his Apostles, though none such be now extantf 

The duty of the christian sabbath is violated, 

1. By the going of journeys, the paying or receiving 
ef visits, or employing the time at home in writing let- 
ters, settling accounts, or In applying ourselves to studies, 
or to reading,^^ conversing, or thinking on subjects, 
*^ which bear no relation to the business of relisrion. 

2. 6y unnecessary encroachments upon the rest and 
liberty which Sunday ought to bring to the inferior orders 
of the community ; as by keeping servants on that day 
eonfinied and busied in preparations for the superfluous 
elegancies of our table or dre8s.^^| 

3. By all recreations, even such as are innocent and 
allowable on other days. 



• IM. Chftp. 4. 

t See John, xz. 19, 26. Act8,aa. «,7. 1 Gmt. ztu 1^ e. Rer. K 14 

X Paley's Moral Philos. Bodi V. Chapters 1 aad 8. 
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On Rnerencing the Deity. 

^^ T%ou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
•9ain, Now the mention of the name of God is vain, 
when it is useless ; and it is useless, when it is neither 
likely nor intended to serve any good purpose ; as when 
it flows from the lips idle and unmeaning, or is applied 
upon occasions inconsistent with any consideration of re- 
ligion and devotion. The offence of profane swearing 
is aggravated by the consideration, that in it duty and de- 
cency are sacrificed to the slightest of temptations.''* 
To say nothing of the contempt which it casts upon God, 
and the abhorrence in which it is therefore held by all 
men of piety, the want of good breeding which it shows, 
is enough to make it avoided by every person of a culti- 
vated mind or respectable character. 

There is another species of irreverence of the Deity, 
to which it maybe proper just to advert. I allude to 
the quoting of passages of scripture, — not for the sake 
of mockery and ridicule, for that is the work of the in- 
fidel, — but tor the sake of pleasantry and wit. The wit 
consists in accommodating a passage to a purpose which 
is wholly foreign from that for which it is used in the 
Bible, and yet bears a fanciful resemblance to it. This 
manner of quoting passages of scripture is frequent, and 
18 practised even by some men of pict^. And perhaps 
it may sometimes be done without harm, when the pas- 
sages which are thus quoted, do not, in the Bible, relate 
to anything of a serious and solemn nature. Otherwise, 
the irreverence appears to be of the same kind with that 
of profane swearin^^. 

* Uid. Chao. 9 
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lireyerence of the Deity, whatever form it may as- 
same, can arise ooly from very inadequate conceptions, 
or an almost total forgetfulness, of his attributes, and of 
the relations which we sustain to him. A man who holds 
an elevated station, and who is venerable for his many 
virtues, iss seldom treated with disrespect. Few can ap- 
pear in the presence of an earthly monarch, without 
some impressions of reverence and awe. What Ameri- 
can can pronounce irreverently the sacred and beloved 
name of Washington ? How would our bosom be pained, 
to hear such contempt cast on this name, as we are ac- 
customed to hear, on that of the Most High ! — Those who 
profane the name of Jehovah, or otherwise treat him 
with irreverence, forget who it is that they treat in this 
manner. They forget, that it is his power, by which they 
are upheld in existence from one moment to another, — 
hy which their pulse beats and their limbs move ; — that 
power, which created all worlds, pjid which moves all 
the wheels of nature. They forget, that not a word, or 
thought, or feeling of ours, can escape the notice of his 
omniscient eye ; — that eye, which surveys the universe, 
and, with a single glance, pervades innumerable orders 
of being. They forget, that life and death are at hit 
disposal, and heaven and hell under his control ; that he 
is as pure and holy, as he is wise and powerful ; that be- 
fore his tribunal we must all appear, and by his decision 
\ must be fixed in a state of interminable bliss or wo. 

THE END« 
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